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The Location of Industry 


HE publications of that indefatigable body of 
_ anonymous seekers after social and statistical truth 
which goes by the name of Political and Economic Plan- 
ning rarely fail to reach the roots of some problem of 
notably topical importance. Last year a remarkable report 
on the Press caused a considerable stir. This week a report 
on the Location of Industry appears even more appositely. 
This report comes just when everyone is waiting expec- 
tantly for the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
On the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Popu- 
lation, which will shortly express its opinions about the 
very problems covered by P E P’s survey. A comprehensive 
study of the present pattern of Britain’s industries and 
towns becomes available at the precise moment when the 
Pressure of facts seems to have made out an unassailable 
case for “action to arrest the -ill-consequences of current 
industrial developments. It is, in fact, a new and urgent 
Phase of the condition-of-the-people question that P E P, 
after four years’ hard labour, has placed before the public. 
Yet this pu ion is very much more than a livre de 
circonstante. ‘The industrial changes that have denuded 
Certain districts of their occupations and swollen others 
with fresh trades and immigrant workpeople are part of 
an age-long process of economic adjustment. This is the 
Process which built up the wealth of Britain, and it has 
always strewn the countryside with the wreckage of the 
industries and towns that have fallen. by. the way. And 


there are convincing proofs that the compilers of this report 
have seen the problem before them as a whole. 

Their breadth of outlook can be readily illustrated. The 
section of the report which classifies the various types of 
towns—villages, country towns, traffic centres, ports, 
mining camps, military towns, cathedral cities, resorts, 
dormitory towns, metropolitan centres and urban regions— 
goes to the very heart of the historical evolution of the 
man-made world in which we live. The fundamental chap- 
ters which record the present distribution of industries over 
the face of Britain are path-breaking. They measure (with 
a notable statistical ingenuity) the degree of industrial 
localisation in particular places; they examine the changes 
now going on; and they analyse the motives, interests and 
sheer accidents that cause individuals to select sites for 
their factories and workshops. The shift of the nation’s 
workers and production from the old basic industrial areas 
to the West Midlands, Greater London and the South- 


East stands out in relief. The movement of industry from 


the centres of towns to their fringes is picked out in detail. 


The growth of-consumers’ goods trades and service occu- — 


pations, notably a feature of recent history, is precisely 
measured. Nearness to raw materials has lost its overriding 
importance, while nearness to great urban markets, facili- 
tated by the accessibility to new sources of power and 
fresh, flexible modes of transport, has grown in weight. 


The old basic. trades have lost overseas custom. New 
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industries making sales at home have arisen. With a wealth 
of figures, diagrams and examples, the present pattern of 
industrial development is clearly shown. 

The trouble is that it is a disorderly and dangerous 
pattern. It is costly and wasteful, because social distress, 
the wastage of land, and the destruction of amenities are 
its consequences. Even from the viewpoint of the individual 
business man who makes profits under the present system, 
it is doubtful whether, with its chaotic consequences which 
throw heavy burdens upon rates and taxes, it is an out- 
standingly advantageous pattern. It is certainly not a 
“ natural” pattern, as some adherents of laisser-faire doc- 
trines still contend. The truth is, on the contrary, that the 
present state of affairs is largely due to official interfer- 
ences; to tariffs and subsidies; to marketing schemes; 10 
policies to protect particular industries; to the activities of 
local authorities armed with grants-in-aid; to road and 
housing development; and to the spread of public utilities. 

There can be no question that the immediate problem 
is to co-ordinate and plan these State interferences, direct 
and indirect, so that their impact upon the nation’s 
economy does social good in place of social harm. This in 
itself involves no new principle. It simply entails doing 
well and wisely what is now done piecemeal and ineffici- 
ently. But more than that is needed. It is clearly necessary 
to introduce fresh interferences by authority where public 
health, public wealth or public safety seems to require it. 
To say this is simply to ask for a much-needed extension 
of the State’s present powers to abate proven nuisances. 

It would be folly to call upon the Government to arrest 
the processes of economic change that are now well under 
way. It would be folly because these changes have already 
begotten great wealth, and the national income has lately 
been growing at least as rapidly as ever before. What is 
wanted is an earnest search for means to ease those pro- 
cesses. The State has already undertaken, in its social ser- 
vices, tv cushion the consequences of economic dislocation 
and, in its fiscal policy, to protect basic industries from the 
wintriest blasts of competition and decline. What is needed 
now is that State policy in all these ways shall be single- 
minded and effective. At present the location of industry is 
blind. The right hand of the nation does not know what 
the left hand is doing. 

Backed as it is by the most precise analysis yet made of 
the facts of industrial location, P E P’s plan to end this 
state of indifference is worthy of the closest attention. It 
falls into two parts. In the first place it calls for methods 
of research and publicity by some central body which will 
open the eyes of industrialists, State departments and 
public corporations to the “ locational” consequences of 
the policies they intend. In the second place it calls for the 
extension of the powers of financial inducement at present 
possessed by the Commissioners for the Special Areas, for 
their defined districts alone, to the whole country—at least 
in posse. Finally, a sanction is to be added: every pro- 
posab to establish or extend a factory will need to come 
before the Industrial Development Commission, proposed 
to carry out the tasks of research, publicity, advice and 
encouragement for licensing. The sanction of licensing 
will have two strictly limited purposes: to pass in con- 
tinuous review the whole process of industrial extension, 
movement and transfer; and to provide a sort of State 
policeman to curb the activities of what P E P has happily 
dubbed “ economic pirates,” whose readiness to sacrifice 
communal income to obtain a greater individual material 
income can no longer be tolerated. The big stick is to be 
kept firmly in the background; and the conclusion of the 


_ report that the first object of policy should be to ensure 


to existing industries a peaceful and prosperous existence 
will be widely and rightly welcomed. The measure of 
P E P’s wisdom is the practicability of these ‘ 
Not a few enthusiasts for national welfare will hold tha 
P E P’s investigators have been pusillanimous, and that the 
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temperate character of the policy they propose does not 
do justice to the disorderly evils their inquiry so starkly 
reveals, In so far as there are grounds for this disappoint- 
ment, there is still time for the rumoured recalcitrant 
minority of the Royal Commission to fly the kite of root- 
and-branch reform more boldly. It certainly cannot be 
assumed that P E P’s moderation will in fact be tenable: 
circumstances may yet compel a stronger line. Between 80 
and 90 per cent. of licences, PE P conjectures, will be 
mere formalities, but it remains to be seen whether the 
wholesale granting of letters of marque, supplemented by 
the high-pressure information service the Commission is to 
provide, can convert piracy into law-abidingness. P E P’s 
plan has this virtue: it is immensely flexible, and, without 
any alteration in machinery, the big stick could be brought 
much more into the foreground. 

It is not possible in the short space of a single article 
to pass upon all the practical details of P E P’s plan. The 
proposed Commission would protect precious fertile land 
and indispensable amenities as jealously as the Office of 
Works preserves ancient monuments; it would try to fore- 
stall the advent of new Special Areas by encouraging the 
maximum regional diversification of industries, through 
trading estates and the creation of new institutions to 
furnish capital to new enterprise. The chief fruit of its 
labours would be the creation of a single national policy, 
informing private and public enterprise alike and corre- 
lating all departmental activities. That would indeed be a 
long stride forward. 

But more even than a national policy is needed. All 
policies must be applied at a place, and the local machinery 
for planning is as important as the plan itself. However 
adequate present town planning powers may be in theory, 
they are ineffective in practice. PEP proposes that 2 
National Planning Commission should be set up, but the 
larger problem of the regional machinery of administration 
has had perforce to be left for report by yet another group 
of P E P’s researchers. The present publication in conse- 
quence tells only half the story. It may be an exaggeration 
to say (the Ministry of Health avers that it is) that vested 
interests are too strong and the cost of compensation 10 
landowners too great for the present local authorities to 
plan land-use effectively. It is certain that, for this 
purpose as for a host of other vital services, existing areas 
of local administration are too arbitrary and too small. 
The great “ urban clusters ” (a picturesque and euphonious 
term which PEP proposes to substitute for the ugly 
“ conurbation ”) of London, Birmingham, Merseyside and 
Tyneside cry out for regional organisation for defence 
against industrial, residential and traffic chaos, just as they 
call, with more success, for regional organisation against 
enemy attack in war-time. 

One of the chief merits of P E P’s inquiry is to establish 
the fact that the problem of industrial location is not a0 
isolated segment of economic policy that can be chipped 
off for individual examination. Location can only be funda- 
mentally altered after reforms as vast as a complete over- 
haul of central and local government, and a fundamental 
re-examination of the whole system of national and local 
taxation. The views of the Royal Commission about thesc 
aspects of their subject will be all-important. Like P E P 
they must make the nation know that quick and decisive 
action is needed against evils that grow and sap our 
strength. Like PEP again they must prove that such 
action can be taken without striking at the roots of our 
economy or drying up the springs of our national income. 
They must create a national attitude. But they must do 
more, if they are to seize their chance of pressing upon the 
Government the most important State document of our 
generation. They must cut across the tangle into which our 
systems of local finance and administration have fallen. 
They must call in the fiscal engineers to design a fresh 
machine to weave the nation’s welfare. 
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Pharaoh’s Plan 


R RUBLEE, the American who was appointed by 
M the Evian Conference to the presidency of the Inter- 
governmental Committee set up to supervise the exodus 
of the Jews from Germany, has resigned his post. But 
he has not done so in failure. His mission was not a 
permanent one, but the temporary one of attempting to 
persuade the Nazis to undertake some small part of the 
responsibility for solving the appalling problem they have 
created. Mr Rublee was cast for the réle of Moses, not 
that of Joshua. And he has succeeded in obtaining a few 
concessions from Pharaoh’s hardness of heart. 

The German Government’s proposals, which have 
resulted from Mr Rublee’s negotiations, first with Dr 
Schacht and subsequently with Dr Wohlthat, if they are 
carried out, will mark a new stage in the refugee exodus. 
The outcome of the negotiations is not an agreement or 
contract between the Intergovernmental Committee and the 
German Government, which is as unwilling to accord the 
Committee official recognition, as it was to recognise the 
High Commissioner of the League of Nations. The pro- 
posals, therefore, have the form of a unilateral declaration, 
like the original Capitulations which the Ottoman Sultans 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries granted to 
certain Christian States with regard to the treatment of 
the European Christians in their dominions. The German 
Government appears as the gracious donor, and the other 
countries and the Jews are the beneficiaries. No sanction 
or consideration is given for the observance of the pro- 
posals. It is expressly said that in case of “ incidents ” the 
arrangement may be withdrawn; and, of course, incidents 
may occur any day. 

It is made clear, moreover, that the application of the 
new regime to German Jews depends on the early organisa- 
tion by other Governments and by philanthropic bodies of 
a planned emigration, which will take out the whole of 
the young generation of German Jewry within a period of 
three to five years. The young generation of workers, 
which includes those between the ages of 18 and 45, is 
estimated to number about 160,000. The total Jewish 
population in Greater Germany, including Austria, is 
estimated at 500,000; but of these the majority are over 
45. It is not clear whether the German Government 
envisages the liquidation in the period of five years of the 
whole community, including the older persons and the 
children, for whom the workers are to prepare homes in 
new countries. But it is held out that the older persons 
and the children will be permitted to remain in Germany 
for a time, while the workers are emigrating, and will not 
be harried. So far as they can find employment they may 
even be allowed to work, but with the stipulation that 
they will be separated from “ Aryan ” workers. The Jewish 
Property still left in Germany will be used for their 
support, and, so far as it is inadequate, they will be entitled 
to public assistance. 

One of the principal features of the proposals is in 
regard to the transfer of the emigrants’ property. Until 
last year, Jews leaving Germany could take out in foreign 
exchange a small and steadily declining percentage of the 
Property which remained to them when they had liquidated 
their affairs and had paid the emigration tax and other 
dues. The proportion fell rapidly to something under 
10 per cent. But, since the middle of last year, even that 
concession has been withdrawn, and the emigrants have 
been unable to take out anything in foreign money or, 
more recently, any object of intrinsic value. The new pro- 
Posals are that one-fourth part of the total value of the 


remaining property of German Jews shall be pooled, with 
the consent of its owners, and used for the assistance 
of emigration. The fourth part is arrived at after the satis- 
faction of the penal fine imposed on the Jewish community 
last November, which amounted to a milliard of marks 
(£80 millions), and involved the impoverishment of a 
large part of the Jewish bourgeoisie. None of the fund thus 
created will be taken out in foreign exchange ; it will be 
used for passages and transport, on the one hand, and for 
goods which may assist settlement, on the other. The goods 
will be partly personal effects and tools of trade which the 
emigrant will take with him—but not valuable objects— 
and partly capital goods, such as machinery, which will be 
useful in the new home. The Jewish property is to be 
liquidated by a Board of Trustees composed of three 
persons. For the purpose of assisting settlement in the 
countries of emigration, a corporation is to be established 
outside Germany. 

What is contemplated is a modification of the Haavara 
system that has been applied by Palestine Jewish bodies in 
agreement with the German Government since 1934, with 
a view to assisting the settlement of Jews from Germany in 
Palestine. Under that system a Jew in Germany, wishing 
to settle in Palestine and possessing some property, has 
deposited in a German bank the value of £1,000, which 
is the qualification for a capitalist’s certificate for Palestine. 
The sums deposited have been utilised by a trust for the 
purchase of German export goods for Palestine, and those 
goods have been marketed in Palestine by a publicly con- 
trolled corporation. The proceeds of sale are credited to 
the persons in Germany who made the deposit, subject to 
a deduction for the cost of the imported raw material in 
the goods, which goes to the German manufacturer. The 
rest has been available in foreign exchange to the de- 
positors, and has enabled them to satisfy the requirements 
of the Palestine Government as to the capital which the 
immigrant “ of independent means ” must possess. 

In the new proposals the goods exported from Germany 
are not to be sold, but are to be used by the emigrants for 
their settlement. Moreover, the funds for their purchase 
will be derived by a levy on German Jewish property. At 
the same time, the objection that was strongly felt to the 
original proposals put forward by Dr Schacht, involving 
the stimulation of German exports for trading purposes, 
is met by the provision that the goods taken from Germany 
by the emigrants will not be placed on the market, but 
used directly by them in their new homes. 

The crux of the proposals is to find countries in which 
the larger ordered emigration may be settled. The German 
Government demands of the other Powers that they shall 
take an active part in solving the problem which it has 
created. The execution of the plan is dependent on some 
manifest proof of their co-operation. At the moment it is 
hard to see how it will be immediately forthcoming. 
Emigration is proceeding all the time from Germany and 
Austria to many countries. The largest section moves to 
the United States, where the annual quota accommodates 
about 28,000; another is distributed between various coun- 
tries of South America; another small but ordered stream 
moves to Australia, and a less ordered and panic-stricken 
stream to Shanghai. But so far, apart from the proposals 
of the Dominican Republic, which held out the prospect 
of accepting 100,000 refugees, there has been no indication 
from the other countries of willingness to make a place for 
ordered settlement on any considerable scale. The British 
Government’s offer of a territory in British Guiana for a 
large settlement, and of facilities for small groups to settle 
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in Northern Rhodesia and Kenya, are being investigated ; 
but, with the best will in the world, scientific surveys must 
take some time, and the execution of colonisation plans in 
undeveloped countries requires longer time. 

If there is to be a sincere effort of the German Govern- 
ment and the other Governments to attain a decent and 
ordered solution to the problem, time must be given. The 
pace of emigration must be slower at the beginning, while 
the examination of possibilities and the arrangements for 
the transfer of property are being carried through. It may 
grow steadily in the next years. Present indications in 
Germany are of an increased pressure to force out the Jews 
and the “ non-aryans ” by all manner of menaces, particu- 


Negligence and 
(By an Insurance 


FEW weeks ago Lord Porter, a legal member of the 

House of Lords, delivered to the Insurance Institute 
of London an address on contributory negligence which 
has not yet been fully reported, but will, when it is pub- 
lished, be of great value to students both of accident 
insurance and of the law. Lord Porter, with his usual 
clarity, explained the principles of the law of negligence 
and the theoretical basis on which they rest, claiming for 
them that, while they are a mixture of philosophy, tradi- 
tion, common law and statute, they include in their make- 
up a considerable proportion of common sense. Most 
barristers would probably agree with this inclusion of 
common sense in the recipe, but there are non-legal minds 
devoted to the practical application of the law in the 
settlement of claims who would not admit that common 
sense is given its proper place in this branch of law. 
After all, common sense in law only means giving the 
community a law that suits it, that holds the balance fairly 
between conflicting interests and is reasonably clear in its 
application. Taking that as a test, let us consider. four 
recent cases, of which one has already been mentioned in 
The Economist and one has not yet become the subject of 
an action. 

The first case is that of Radcliffe v. Ribble Motor Ser- 
vices, in which the House of Lords gave judgment last 
month. Radcliffe, the driver of a bus, stopped on the road, 
left the driving seat and (as he stood in the road) was 
killed by another bus belonging to the same owners. That 
the widow had a claim against the bus company was cer- 
tain. But what was her claim? If it was for workmen’s 
compensation it could not be more than £600. If for 
negligence, the sky was the limit, and the actual sum 
assessed as damages for negligence was £2,079—£1,479 
more than workmen’s compensation—a figure of the 
greatest importance to the poor widow. 

Whether she received the £600 or the £2,079 turned 
solely on whether her husband and the driver of the other 
bus were at the moment of the smash legally in common 
employment. If they were in common employment 
she would get £600. If not she would get £2,079. 
The judge in the first court said they were not in common 
employment. The Court of Appeal said they were. The 


‘House of Lords said they were not, and restored the judg- 


ment of the first Court. 

The arguments and the reasoning are far too subtle for 
a short analysis, but it is broadly true to say that the Lords 
held thus: if Radcliffe had been in the Ribble Motor 
Company’s garage when he was run over and killed, the 
doctrine of common employment would have prevented 
his widow from recovering damages, because each of the 
men would then have been dependent on the skill with 
which the other drove his vehicle; but when they were 
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larly by the threat of incarceration or reincarceration in 
the concentration camps. That ruthless pressure during the 
past year led to a panic-stricken and unordered emigration 
from Austria, engendering refugee problems in all parts of 
the world. It was to check that hopeless exodus that the 
negotiations of Mr Rublee, on behalf of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee, were particularly undertaken. It would 
be a dire calamity if the proposals of the Governments, 
including the German Government, were wrecked by a 
recrudescence of pressure before an honest opportunity had 
been given for carrying them out. What is needed is 
opposite action by the German and other Governments; 
relaxation by the one, acceleration by the others. 


Common Sense 


Correspondent) 


moving independently down a highway, neither was more 
interested in the skill of the other than in the skill of the 
hundred drivers whom he would naturally meet on 
the road. Killed by Jones in a garage, £600. Killed by 
Jones on a road, £2,079. 

The second case is that of Miss Merle Oberon, the film 
star. She was being driven by her chauffeur when the car 
collided with another car, which, the Court held, was 
being negligently driven. Miss Oberon was so badly in- 
jured as to be unable to act for some time, and naturally 
she brought a suit against the driver of the other car. But, 
being well advised by her lawyers, she brought at the same 
time an action against her own chauffeur, in case it turned 
out that he was the negligent party. After hearing the 
evidence the Court held that her chauffeur was slightly 
negligent, but very much less so than the other driver, with 
whom the main fault lay. And on that finding the law 
declared that the whole of the damages must be paid—by 
whom? By Miss Oberon’s chauffeur. Here again the 
reasoning is much too subtle to be dealt with shortly, but 
it turns on the doctrines of agency and contributory 
negligence, and it resulted in this situation: the slightly 
negligent chauffeur, if he was injured, had a claim, under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, for 30s. a week against 
his mistress, and his mistress had a claim in common law 
against him for the whole of her damages; while the far 
more negligent driver of the other car got off scot-free. 
It would be interesting, in the light of this case, to know 
whether a housemaid who negligently leaves an electric 
iron on too long, and burns the house down, is liable for the 
results of the fire to the houseowner and by subrogation 
to his insurers; and also whether Miss Oberon’s fellow 
actors who were thrown out of employment by Miss 
Oberon’s injury had a claim against anybody. 

The third case is that of the “ Hurunui,” a liner belong- 
ing to the New Zealand Shipping Company. The facts 
here are that a little drifter called the “Reclaim” was 
coming out of port with one or two other drifters when 
something went badly wrong with her navigation. What 
happened nobody will ever know, but as the result of her 
incredibly bad handling she collided so violently with the 
“ Hurunui ” that (it is said) she actually was sucked under 
the hull of the “ Hurunui” and came up on the other side 
bottom upwards. All the crew of the “ Reclaim ” but one 
were drowned, and their dependants had to decide what 
action to take. If they had gone for the owners of the 
“ Reclaim” they might, perhaps, have recovered for work- 
men’s compensation, but on the doctrine of common cm- 
ployment it did not look as though they could possibly 
recover for negligence. What was to be done? That the 
“ Reclaim’s” bad navigation caused the collision was be- 
yond doubt, but there was just a chance of the Court hold- 
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ing that the “ Hurunui,” too, did something wrong. They 
took the chance and won, because the judge held that, 
although the “ Reclaim’s ” navigation was utterly wrong, 
and although in ordinary language the blame was entirely 
hers, it was, at the same time, possible that the collision 
could have been avoided, if the “ Hurunui’s ” pilot had re- 
versed his engines 60 seconds or so before he actually did 
reverse them. The collision was admittedly forced on to 
him, but, because of this last-minute possibility, the 
“ Hurunui” had to indemnify all the dependants of the 
“Reclaim’s” crew, while the owners of the so terribly 
negligent “ Reclaim ” escaped scot-free. 

The last case is that of a man driving some near rela- 
tions in his car. In an accident caused almost certainly by 
his bad driving all the relations are killed while he escapes. 
Their estates have an action for loss of expectation of life 
against him. They are sure to recover from his insurers. 
He will succeed now or later to their estates. The money 
paid to the third parties for his negligence will come to him. 

There is nothing unusual or extraordinary in any of 
these four accidents. They are just the ordinary casualties 
that insurance companies and their lawyers have to handle 
every day of the week, but in three out of the four cases 
the law is obscure almost to the point of impenetrability, 
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and in not one of them can the results reached by the 
law be described as sensible or equitable or suitable to 
modern conditions. The patchwork of traditions and old 
principles and modern statutes which the lawyers have 
put together does not cover the facts of to-day, and the 
law of negligence is now in much the same plight that the 
commercial law was in half-way through the eighteenth 
century. Before Lord Mansfield went to the bench in 
1756 the lawyers were clumsily adapting the prin- 
ciples of real property to commercial transactions, and 
making such a mess of it that merchants had all but given 
up coming to the Courts with their disputes. Lord Mans- 
field cut through all the traditional usages and declared 
that business must have the law it needs, a law which will 
lead to sensible results from ordinary transactions. So he 
established the commercial law of England and rehabili- 
tated the Courts. Is it too much to ask for the same line 
to be taken now with the law of negligence? Is it not 
possible for the lawyers to produce a system in which the 
predominant element will be common sense instead of 
worn-out traditions, remembering that no man can safely 
sew a piece of new cloth on an old garment, and that 
when over-subtlety comes in at the door common sense 
flies out at the window? 


The World’s Navies 


MMEDIATELY after the issue of the British Navy 

Estimates for 1939 a number of comparisons were made 

in the Press between the leading fleets of the world. Most 

of these have been in tabular form, and have followed the 

simple and easy plan of adding together the numbers of 

existing ships and ships building and projected in each 
category. 

Actually, this is a somewhat misleading method, since 
a definite proportion of the ships under construction for 
every country will be found to have been authorised for 
the replacement of obsolete tonnage. A sounder approach 
must take into consideration first of all the ships actually 
completed, leaving those under construction or projected 
to be counted separately. 

Only seven Powers possess navies of first-class import- 
ance—the British Empire, the United States, Japan, 
France, Italy, Germany and Soviet Russia. To obtain an 
idea of the respective strength of each it is only necessary 
to compare the figures in each of the principal categories 
of fighting ships. 

Capital ships (battleships and battle cruisers) remain the 
backbone of every fleet, nothing that has occurred since the 
end of the Great War having affected their status. Under 
the London Naval Treaty of 1936 and the Anglo-German 
and Anglo-Soviet Naval Agreements, capital ship displace- 
ment was originally restricted to 35,000 tons; but in view 
of reports that the only country which is not a party to 
one or other of these conventions—Japan—is building 
battleships bigger than this, the limit has since been raised 
to 45,000 tons. 

In completed capital ships—battleships and battle 
cruisers—the comparison is as follows: — 


Great Britain- 15 U.S.A. - 15 Japan - 9 
France pt Italy - 4 Germany- 5 
USSR- 3 


Of the British total, only two units, the Nelson and 
Rodney, are of post-war design; but three of the older 
ships have undergone extensive modernisation, and three 
more are in process of reconstruction. No fewer than ten of 
the American ships have been similarly renovated, as have 
most of the Japanese. It is quite possible that the Japanese 
total should be 10 ships and not 9, since the demilitarised 
battleship Hiei is reported unofficially to have been 


brought back into first-line condition. Two of the French 
battleships, the Dunkerque and Strasbourg, are new ships 
of 26,500 tons displacement, with a speed of over 30 knots. 
Of the remaining five, only three have been modernised at 
all, the other two being overdue for replacement. All four 
of the Italian ships have been taken in hand for complete 
reconstruction, and two are now in service again. 
Germany’s total includes three so-called “ pocket battle- 
ships” of 10,000 tons. These cannot fairly be compared 
with real battleships, being for practical purposes powerful 
armoured cruisers. But the remaining two are new 26,000- 
ton vessels, comparable with the French pair. Russia’s 
three ships are of little value, being old and slow. 
In aircraft carriers the comparison runs: — 


Great Britain- 7 USA. - 5 Japan - 5 
France ~ l Italy - Nil Germany - Nil 
U.S.S.R. - Nil 


One of the British vessels, the Argus, is of small import- 
ance, having been converted into a tender for “ Queen 
Bee” wireless controlled target aircraft. One of the 
Japanese ships is also of little value, being of small size and 
out-of-date type. The whole question of aircraft carrier 
design has not long emerged from the experimental stage, 
only three navies having had extensive experience with 
different types. 
Cruisers are of greater importance to this country, with 
its world-wide commerce, than to any other. Figures com- 


pare thus: — 
Great Britain- 64 U.S.A. - 35 Japan - 39 
- 22 Ital - 21 Germany- 6 
Pane USSR. » § 


In the British total are 23 war-built cruisers which are 
over the age for replacement. Two of these have been con- 
yerted into anti-aircraft ships, and six more are to be 
similarly utilised. The Japanese figure includes three ships 
of under 3,000 tons, comparable with a number of French 
ships of similar size which are rated as destroyers. 
Under the somewhat confusing system of classification 
adopted in the London Naval Treaty, cruisers and de- 
stroyers, the functions of which sometimes overlap, were 
lumped together under the general heading of ‘ light 
surface vessels.” But every Navy continues to maintain 
the old distinction in its national rules for rating war- 
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ships. Taking this into consideration, destroyer totals to- 
day are: — 
itain - ; te a - 118 
i eS aap vs ee eee 
U.S.S.R.- 24 

It will be recalled that during the Great War the shortage 
of destroyers was acutely felt. In fact, right up to the 
Armistice there were never enough to meet requirements, 
though the total in service on the side of the Allies was 
equal to the combined strength in this category of all the 
above Powers to-day. Of the French total, 32 are vessels 
of between 2,300 and 2,900 tons. Over 30 of the British 
destroyers are being converted into escort vessels. 

Excluding the small motor type, which is really of ser- 
vice only in narrow waters, the following are the totals of 
completed torpedo boats: — 

Great Britain - Nil U.S.A. - Nil Japan - 12 

France - 13 Italy - 60 Germany- 24 

U.S.S.R.- 15 

Average displacement of these vessels is in the neighbour- 
hood of 600 tons. Most are fast craft of modern design. 

In submarines comparative strengths are: — 


Great Britain- 55 U.S.A. - 93 #£Japan - 60 
France - 78 Italy - 102 Germany- 60 
U.S.S.R.- 139 


It should be noted that a dozen of the British submarines, 
and more than twice as many of the American, are of war 
design and construction, so must be reckoned as of limited 
value. This applies to only seven of the Italian vessels and 
a similar number of the Russians. All the French and 
Japanese craft are post-war; and the German U-boats were 
all built during the past four years, though 32 of them are 
small craft of 250 tons, with a limited radius of action. 
About 40 of the Soviet submarines are of equal dimen- 


_ sions. 


So far for existing tonnage. It remains to deal with ships 
under construction. Battleships either building or autho- 
rised for laying down at an early date comprise: — 

Great Britain- 9 USA. - 6 Japan - 4 

France - 4 are - 4 Germany- 4 

U.S.S.R.- 3? 


Five of the British total are ships of 35,000 tons, armed 
with 14-inch guns, due for completion during 1940-41. 
The other four, only two of which have so far been ordered, 
are to be of 40,000 tons, with 16-inch guns. All six of 
the American vessels are 35,000-tonners, to be armed with 
16-inch guns, but only two of them have actually been 
begun. Authority is likely to be given shortly for the 
building of at least two more, of over 40,000 tons. 

Nothing definite is known about the four Japanese, but it 
is believed that they will be ships of over 40,000 tons, 
armed with 16-inch guns, though not more than two are 
understood to have been laid down. Three of the four 
French ships have been started, and all four of the Italians. 
They are 35,000-ton ships, designed to mount 15-inch 
guns. This description also applies to the four German 
battleships, three of which are actually building, the fourth 
being due for commencement shortly. Nothing definite 
appears to have been settled about the Russian programme, 
and no keels have been laid, though it has been widely 
reported that these ships will be 35,000-tonners with 16- 
inch guns. Of the 34 capital ships listed above, the first 
to be completed should be two Italians, which are expected 
to be running their trials by the end of this year. 

In aircraft carriers under construction or authorised, 
this country is well ahead of others, the figures being: — 


Great Britain- 6 USA. - 2 Japan - 2 
France - 2 Italy - Nil Germany- 2 
USS.R.- 3 


All the British ships are understood to be of 23,000 tons, 
and orders have been placed for all but one of them. One 
of the Americans will be of 20,000 tons, the other of 
14,700 tons. Both the Japanese are to be of 10,050 tons, 
and the two French of 18,000 tons. The two German air- 
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craft carriers will be of 19,250 tons. So far as is known 
one Russian carrier will be of 9,000 tons and the other two 
of 12,000 tons. 

In cruisers the position is as follows: — 


Great Britain- 23 U.S.A. - 6 Japan - 5 
France - 3 ealy - 12 Germany - 9 
U.S.S.R.- 5 


It should be noted that the number of British cruisers in 
hand is exactly the same as that overdue for replacement, 
Japanese and Russian figures are unofficial, no statistics 
being forthcoming from either country through Govern- 
ment channels. The twelve Italian cruisers are to be fast 
vessels of 3,362 tons; but five of the Germans will be 
10,000-ton ships armed with 8-inch guns. 
Destroyers in hand are distributed thus : — 


Great Britain- 40 U.S.A. - 4 Japan - 10 
France - 23 *Ital i ae Germany- 8 
U.S.S.R.- 6 


As before, the Japanese and Russian figures are un- 
official. At least eight of the British destroyers, and most 
of the Japanese, are vessels of about 2,000 tons, and the 
Soviet ships are of 2,600 tons. None of those tabulated is 
less than 1,500 tons. 

Submarine construction in the world compares as 
follows : — 


Great Britain - 18 U.S.A. - 13 Japan - 8 
France - 16 Italy - 20 #$Germany- 11 
U.S.S.R.- 25 


Nearly all these submarines are believed to be ocean-going 
craft of considerable size. In a sense, the construction of 
submarines may be regarded as provocative, since in the 
event of war the temptation to employ them ruthlessly 
against merchant vessels, irrespective of the protocol 
signed by all the Powers, might easily prove too strong to 
resist. Therefore every flotilla of submarines ordered is 
likely to cause an equal number of destroyers or patrol 
vessels to be put in hand by some other Power which con- 
siders itself threatened by a rival’s programme of sub- 
marine construction. 

To summarise these figures and present a complete 
picture of the relative strength of the world’s navies is a 
task beyond the powers of mere numerical listing. Con- 
siderations of age (where existing ships are concerned), of 
date of completion (for ships under construction) of bases 
and strategical geography have all to be taken into account. 
But in general, it would seem that the British Navy is now 
the strongest in the world and is increasing its lead. 

If war were to break out immediately, and if it involved 
(as we must assume it would involve) Britain and France 
on the one hand and Germany and Italy on the other, the 
superiority of the democracies in European waters would 
be very large. In reasonably modern and large capital 
ships they would have ten to four, and they would receive 
reinforcements within comparatively few months of six to 
four; and they would have a margin of seven older ships. 
In cruisers and destroyers the position is 318 to 112 (in- 
cluding three German “ pocket battleships”) completed 
and 89 to 36 building. In submarines, the Axis powers 
have a superiority, especially when age is taken into 
account, and, temporarily, in motor torpedo boats. 

If Japan were to enter the war on the Axis side, without 
either Russia or the United States being involved, the 
numerical superiority of the democracies would be re- 
duced, though it would still exist both in capital ships and 
in “ light surface vessels.” The size of the fleet that would 
have to be sent to the Far East, however, would depend 
on whether the attempt would be made to contest the 
mastery of the seas north of Singapore and on other such 
matters of high strategy. The probability is that Great 
Britain and France would still have a decisive naval 

i in Europe. In a few years’ time, when the 
present British building programme is complete, that 
superiority will move out of the range of probability and 
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Britain’s Land Forces -—Mr Hore-Belisha’s remark- 
able exposition of the ways in which army development 
is being related to modern strategic needs, made in the 
Commons on Wednesday, left unanswered the question 
most people were asking. The Secretary for War stated 
that military conversations with France had not yet 
involved this country in any commitment to send an 
expeditionary force to the Continent in case of war. 
Yet, though he was still unable to measure the military 
liability we might have to incur overseas in war-time, 
Mr Hore-Belisha made it quite clear that the view that 
Britain’s liabilities could or should be rigidly limited to 
home and Imperial needs was no longer held by the 
Government. “ Prudent minds should be ready for any 
eventuality,” he said; and he went on to show how the 
army was at present organised as an elastic and mobile 
striking force. The needs to be envisaged in war are three : 
Home defence, Imperial defence and expeditionary 
co-operation with our allies. Home defence, which had 
perforce to be left to the Navy in the last war, will in 
the next be carried out by seven Territorial divisions, 
an increase of two over the present anti-aircraft force. 
Imperial defence will be stiffened by the recruitment of 
local troops and based upon the concentration of strategic 
reserves in India and Palestine : here the yet unpublished 
report of the Chatfield Committee is the key document. 
After home and Imperial needs have been met, according 
to present calculations, six and thirteen Terri- 
torial divisions will remain, 19 divisions will be 
available as a Field Force for expeditionary use on the 
outbreak of war: 13 are infantry, three are motorised, 
and three are armoured. 


* * * 


Outstanding Needs.—On the whole, Mr Hore- 
Belisha’s review of resources and strategic policy repre- 
sented a notable step in the right direction. In case of 
need, we will be able to fulfil our inescapable obligation 
to assist our French allies on land, as well as at sea and 
in the air, at-least in a small way ; and a new nation-wide 
machinery for recruiting Territorials to the Field Force 
on the outbreak of hostilities has been devised. It cannot 
be too strongly urged, however, that this is only a 
beginning. Last year’s strategic re-shuffling of Europe 
has made the necessity for large-scale military intervention 
on the Continent by British man-power inevitable in any 
future war; and, ing in mind the quite reasonable 
possibility that home defence forces may in the event need 
to be strengthened by Regular units at present included 
in the potential Field Force, we cannot regard the ear- 
marked nineteen divisions, say 250,000 men, as a sufficient 
expeditionary force, even at the outset. At least ten 
divisions more, fully trained and fully equipped with 
modern armaments, would seem to represent the minimum 
margin of safety required. And, of the existing nineteen 
divisions, only the four Regular units will be fully armed 
in the immediate future: only they, for instance, are 
now fully issued with Bren guris. The Territorials are to 
have more money for buildings and training ; they must 
be adequately supplied with modern armaments as well. 
The Government’s mind may, indeed, be prepared for 
any eventuality. The army, as yet, is not. 


* * * 


Civil Defence.—The greatest contribution to public 
confidence made in recent months by the Ministers 
responsible for civil defence has been the abatement of 
departmental secrecy. Citizens can now discern a wide 
flung pattern of defence measures very different from the 
deficient patchwork so starkly shown up last September. 
It is now well-known, for instance, that plans for the 
regional co-ordination of local government over large 
areas have been completed, with regional officers to 
dovetail in the war-time administration of services with 
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committees of the existing authorities, who are not, of 
course, to be superseded. Last week, the Minister of 
Health issued a memorandum outlining the emergency 
organisation of hospital services through regional officers 
acting for the Ministry. This week, the Director of the 
Food (Defence Plans) Department of the Board of Trade 
explained a far-reaching scheme for the rationing of meat, 
bacon and ham, butter and margarine, cooking fats, sugar 
and other essential provisions and groceries in the event 
of war, through local Food Control Committees repre- 
senting consumers and retailers. Schemes of this kind 
are signs that a national defence policy is now in being. 
Even so, there is no case yet for satisfaction. The Govern- 
ment’s evacuation census has revealed voluntarily offered 
billeting accommodation for 1,110,000 adults and 
2,250,000 children; but it has yet to be proved that 
more than the 50 small evacuation camps projected will 
not be needed to supplement house-billeting. The 
Government’s widely-awaited decision on the provision 
of deep shelters has yet to come. Finally, there is still a 
shortage of the raw material of defence, personnel. In 
fact, according to Sir John Anderson, there is an all-round 
need for more volunteers, not confined to A.R.P. and 
allied services. In the active services themselves, the 
Regular Army, the Territorials and the Supplementary 
Army Reserve still need 20,000 more recruits each, 
and the Women’s Territorials 13,000; the Navy needs 
skilled artificers; the Air Force wants 20,000 men. For 
civil defence the need is greater: the estimated deficiency 
of 250,000 men and women is too small ; if specific local 
shortages in particular services are added up, 430,000 
men and 125,000 women are still required. A new Central 
National Service Committee has been set up, and the 
tasks before it are great and urgent. 


* * * 


Currency War in China.—The latest phase of the 
“ incident ” in China is economic. For months past the 
Japanese have been trying to force on the population of the 
territories they occupy, especially in North China, the 
notes issued by their Army-born and Army-bolstered 
Federated Reserve Bank in Peiping. The currency in which 
these notes are issued is the yuan. The yuan has the same 
exchange value as the Japanese yen; in fact, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it is the yen. The Chinese population has 
shown a stubborn preference for the dollars of the National 
Government and the yuan has been fighting a losing battle. 
The Japanese Army have now proclaimed new currency 
regulations, to come into force on March 10th, which 
impose a tight exchange control, in favour of the yuan. 
Exporters are to deposit their proceeds of sale in yuan, and 
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licences will be needed for importing. These licences will, 
of course, be granted most easily (some suspect exclusively) 
to those who have the good sense to import from Japan 
and Manchuria. An attempt is being made to force the 
foreign concession at Tientsin into this system. The 
opportunities for evasion and smuggling are legion and 
the institution of control is not calculated to enhance the 
attractiveness of the yuan. Whether by coincidence or by 
design, steps have been almost simultaneously taken to 
strengthen the Chinese dollar. The National Government 
have set up an Exchange Fund of the equivalent of £10 
millions. Half of this sum is to be subscribed by two 
British banks, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, and the banks are to be guaranteed against loss by 
the British Government. These funds will not, of course, 
be directly available for purchases of munitions, and 
Japan’s interest in the stability of the dollar has been 
emphasised often enough for it to be possible to argue with 
some plausibility that the British move is not anti-Japanese. 
But it remains true that it will be welcome in China and 
unwelcome in Japan and that China’s chances in the 
currency war are improved. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, the war goes on on its various fronts. The 
main Japanese attack is concentrated on the Han River, 
north of Hankow, which is reported to have been crossed 
on Tuesday of this week after intensive bombardment. In 
Shanghai the firmness of the Municipal Settlement has 
succeeded in securing continued Japanese recognition of 
the principle that the Settlement’s own police should be 
left in control in the area under the Council’s jurisdiction. 
The chief centre of foreign anxiety at the moment is 
Tientsin, where the Japanese have isolated the concessions 
with a line of live-wire fencing. They are evidently deter- 
mined to ruin the trade of the treaty ports, even if they 
leave the foreigners physically unmolested. 


a * * 


The Hussein—McMahon Correspondence.—The 
correspondence, running from July 14, 1915, to March 10, 
1916, between the Sherif Hussein of Mecca and 
the then British High Commissioner at Cairo, Sir Henry 
McMahon, has now been published as a White Paper (Misc, 
No. 3, Cmd. 5957, 1939). The exchange of letters was 
made in Arabic on both sides, and in the now published 
version the original English drafts of Sir H. McMahon’s 
letters and the original English translations of the Sherif’s 
letters have been revised in order to bring them into closer 
correspondence with the authoritative Arabic texts. The 
bearing of this correspondence on the present problem in 
Palestine turns upon Sir H. McMahon’s letter of th 
October 24, 1915, in which he accepts, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions, the geographical bounds within which the 
Sherif, in his letter of July 14, 1915, had asked Great 


. Britain to acknowledge the independence of the Arab coun- 


tries—as a condition of the Arabs taking up arms on Great 
Britain’s side against the Turks. The Sherif’s original 
demand included Mersina and Adana in Cilicia, and every- 
thing except Aden south of a line running eastward from 
these two places, along latitude 37 degrees, till it reached 
the Persian frontier. Sir H. McMahon excepted “ the two 
districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of Syria 
lying te the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama und Aleppo”—“ without prejudice to existing 
British treaties with Arab chiefs ” (e.g. the Gulf chiefs, the 
Sultan of Oman, and Ibn Saud). The British undertakin 
were made specific in respect of “ regions lying within these 
frontiers wherein Great Britain is free to act without detri- 
ment to the interests of her ally France.” The British official 
thesis hitherto has been that this formula excepted the 
whole of Palestine west of the Jordan, on the ground that 
the district of Damascus meant the Ottoman province 
(vilayet) of Damascus, which included the whole of what is 
now Transjordan, down to Akaba inclusive 

flanked the whole of Palestine. The have 


official sense of “neighbourhood ” or “ 


E 
: 


of Homs and Hama, and the vilayet of Aleppo the district 
of Alexandretta—all of which districts are separately 
enumerated by Sir H. McMahon. On this showing, the 
whole of Palestine would be included in the area in respect 
of which the Arab demand was accepted by Great Britain, 


* * * 


The wording is—perhaps deliberately—obscure. But if it 
was intended to exclude Palestine from the Arab kingdom, 
the least that can be said is that the drafting was culpably 
lax. The more obvious meaning of the words would be 
more in accordance with the Arab claim. This conclusion is 
supported by the date of the letter. For in October, 1915, 
there was no question of making any provision for the Jews 
in Palestine. Any such idea, in fact, was vetoed by the Czar 
and it was only eighteen months later, after the Russian 
Revolution, that the Balfour Declaration could be made. 
The internal evidenc egoes to show that the only non-Arab 
interest that the British Government were interested, in 
1915, to protect was that of France in Northern Syria. 
The bearing of these letters on the present Palestine prob- 
lem, however, is another matter. 


* * * 


Mr Gandhi Breaks Fast.—On Tuesday last, when Mr 
Gandhi took a sip of orange juice, there ended an extra- 
ordinary example of the non-violent Kraftprobe. The 
Mahatma, without a single gun to back his diplomacy, 
presented his ultimatum and mobilised his forces of per- 
sonal prestige and will-power. He was as successful as any 
Hitler. It is true that the terms on which he was persuaded 
to demobilise were not those that he had stipulated when 
he began his fast unto death. But this is likely to prove as 
deceptive as the seeming fact that the Munich Conference 
gave Herr Hitler less than he had demanded at Godesberg. 
Not only has the Thakor Saheb of Rajkot agreed to set up 
a committee (including Congress nominees) to consider 
reforms in the State in accordance with his original under- 
takings, and to accept the judgment of the Federal Chief 
Justice of India upon the interpretation of his pledges; 
much more i t, Mr Gandhi’s demonstration secured 
the direct intervention of the Viceroy, as agent of the Para- 
mount Power. Although Lord Linlithgow has shown the 
utmost circumspection in avoiding entanglement in the 
merits of the Rajkot dispute itself, a momentous precedent 
has thus been set up. Mr Gandhi, furthermore, has accepted 
His Excellency’s invitation to come to Delhi for a personal 
conversation, which will no doubt cover the whole field of 
reform in the States; this will be the first meeting between 
the two most powerful individual men in India. Thus one 
more step, and a very notable one, has been taken in the 

irection of a more positive and constructive British policy 
towards the advance of democracy in the Indian States, a 
policy that is manifestly required by the necessities of the 
times. 
* * * 


‘* Square Deal’’ in Sight.—After more than three 
months of protracted negotiations, the railways are at last 
within sight of a modified version of their “ Square Deal’ 
proposals. As a result of recent conversations between the 
railways and trading interests the Transport Advisory 
Council should be able in the near future to submit an 
agreed report to the Minister. Two weeks ago—as we 
pointed out—separate reports seemed inevitable, since a 
complete deadlock appeared to have been reached in the 
negotiations between the railways and the traders. The 
traders were insisting upon maximum rates, and a definition 
of the word “ unreasonable ” (as it was to be interpreted by 
the rates tribunal when considering complaints) as a con- 
dition of their support for the railways’ Bill. For their part, 
the railways were unwilling to make further concessions. 
In. the last few days, however, both sides have com- 

ised, with the result that an agreed memorandum has 

drafted for signature in the near future. The chief 
point in this memorandum is that the railways agree that, 
in determining whether a charge is reasonable or not, the 
tribunal shall have regard to a number of con- 
iderati traders, however, point out that the fears 
eyveciginaliy-expeeenst 30 tes ial committee of the 


T.A.C. have been aggravated by the Road-Rail Agreement: 
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ilst are in favour of any step designed to 
sod thet Se ihe ce pelle of all forms of transport, 
they had not envisaged what they describe as a “ transport 
trust.” Their fears centre upon a possible lack of flexibility 
of rates which they anticipate may result from the Road- 
Rail Agreement, on which they still desire safeguards. 
Hitherto, the railways could, if they chose, quote an excep- 
tional rate up to 40 per cent. below the standard without 
applying to the rates tribunal, but under the Road-Rail 
Agreement they will be tied to a rate, until it can be varied 
through machinery that (the traders fear) may operate too 
slowly. If the agreement should work out in this way, the 
traders’ reservation is reasonable. Agreement or com- 
promise has now been reached with all interests repre- 
sented on the T.A.C. with the exception of coal—and even 
here it is still believed that, despite the Mining Associa- 
tion’s memorandum which sets out no less than sixteen 
safeguards for tied traffic as the condition of its support, 
a last-minute agreement may be reached. The committee 
of the T.A.C. 1s ing each day next week, except on 
Monday, and the report is, therefore, expected to be in the 
Minister’s hands very shortly. 


* * * 


Rail Wages and Mine Hours.—aAt a time when, one 
after another, industrial interests are approaching the 
Government, in hand, or cap a pied, according to the 
temperament of their trades, to demand assistance, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that industry’s workpeople, who 
have many admitted grievances to unfold, will be back- 
ward in coming forward. Square deals, as the current 
jargon goes, are in the air; and, in the labour world, 
few men have a better case for amelioration of their 
lot than the lower-paid railwaymen and the coal-miners 
whose subterranean existence is constantly hazardous. 
Unhappily, economic decisions cannot go by deserts— 
which is, incidentally, as true of industries as of trade 
unions. The simple fact that at this moment the railway 
companies cannot afford to institute the minimum weekly 
wage of 50s. demanded by the men or the coal industry 
to ad off daily hours the half-hour that was added to the 
seven-hour day in 1926 has been underlined in the last 
few days. A week ago the Commons talked out a Bill to 
restore the seven-hour day in mining ; and the Railway 
Staff National Tribunal have rejected, almost entirely, 
claims for more pay and improved conditions of work 
that would have added £6,869,000 at least to yearly 
working costs. It is true that the coal-mining industry 
has consistently shown credit balances since 1935, but 
it has only done so by means of controlled and higher 
prices, and further increases in the country’s fuel bill 
would gravely hamper business recovery. It is true, too, 
that the railways had net revenues of £29 millions last 
year, but that was not enough to meet their obligations 
and reasonable capital needs ; costs have risen and receipts 
and net revenue are still falling. Indeed, the wages award 
of 1937, which added some £3 millions to railway costs, 
was based upon an estimated trend of revenues that has 
been far from realised ; and, so far from the railwaymen 
winning concessions, the companies may logically call 
for an abatement of labour charges. This, however, is not 
likely to happen. The Tribunal made it quite cheer the a 
great railway wages was set too low for human 
needs sad sia ane standards. Current balance sheets 
cannot have the Nast word on railway wages or miners 
hours. Both industries have an obligation to the com- 
munity not to fall behind in the standards of their work- 
people ; and a primary objective of the transport co- 


ordination that is in train and of the mining reorganisation _ 


that is still being resisted should be to meet the just 
demands of the men. 


* * * 


Official Secrets.—Enthusiasts for the maintenance 
of the maximum amount of civil liberty for individuals 
that is consonant with the safety of the State are still not 
satisfied with the Government's proposals to amend the 
Official Secrets Acts. The grounds on which the Acts 
have been exposed to a wide-flung fire of criticism are 
two. In the first place, Section 6 of the 1920 Act made it 


an offence for witnesses as well as Suspects to refuse to 
answer inquiries made by the police in the course of in- 
vestigations under the Acts. In the Government’s new Bill, 
which has been in Committee in the Lords this week, 
this statutory offence, which in effect furnishes the police 
and the Executive with special powers, will be confined 
to cases of espionage. So far so good. The critics’ second 
grievance goes further, and is not met by the Home 
Secretary’s new measure. Briefly their case is this: 
the special powers given in the 1920 Act have been limited 
to official secrets obtained for the purpose of spying; but 
it is still possible for the definition of official secrets to 
be drawn sufficiently widely by the powers-that-be to in- 
clude far more than information of proven military 
importance. Under Section 2 of the 1911 Act information 
which may not be wrongfully communicated includes 
any sketch, plan, model, article, note, document or infor- 
mation which relates to or is used in a prohibited place 
(i.e. defence works, arsenals, factories, dockyards, camps, 
ships, telegraph or signal stations or offices belonging to 
His Majesty) . . . or which has been made or obtained in 
Contravention of this Act... or which has been en- 
trusted in confidence, etc. 
The scope of this clause is indeed far-reaching. The new 
Act, while reserving special powers of interrogation for 
cases of espionage, will still permit the term official secrets 
to be employed to cover information which has not the 
remotest connection with spying. Journalists and editors, 
though they will no longer be subject to punishment for 
refusing to answer the police questions, will still stand 
in uncertain danger of prosecution for publishing facts 
that turn out to be “ official secrets,” and the case for 
careful consideration of what an official secret really is 
cannot be denied. Section 2 of the 1911 Act might well 
be drafted more closely. Nevertheless, the fact that official 
secrets must, by their very nature, be defined ad hoc is 
unfortunately inescapable, and not even the most complete 
procedure for the preservation of civil freedom can over- 
come the necessarily authoritarian implications of raison 
d état, though they can, and should, be reduced to a 
minimum. 
* * * 


London’s Budget.—On Tuesday last the London 
County Council voted its annual budget for 1939-40. 
That such huge sums as £36 millions on maintenance 
and £15} millions on capital were passed without more 
criticism or comment is one further proof of public 
acquiescence, if not approval, in the huge development 
of this body during the past 50 years. In 1889, gross annual 
maintenance costs were £24 millions, and ratepayers 
grumbled at 1s. O}d. in the £; this year the county rate 
is to continue unchanged at 7s. 93d. This does not mean 
that maintenance expenditure is not up ; its secular 
upward march has not been stayed ; estimated outlay is 
over £720,000 higher—equivalent to a rate of 3d. in the £. 
The raising of the rate to meet this has been obviated 
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rimarily by the growth of London’s rateable value, for, 
cin castiaeed aie are anticipated to yield £24,113,000 
in 1939-40 against £23,786,000 in the current year. 
Government grants are up £66,440 at £10,366,887, and 
the Council’s balances at the bank may be drawn on to 
the extent of nearly £14 millions. Of current revenue, 
however, £1,000,000 is being applied to capital expendi- 
ture. During the six years of its rule, the present council 
will thus have allocated £4,825,000 out of revenue 
(compared with £2,715,405 in the previous five years 
from 1929, when the policy was commenced), which is 
truly conservative finance (even if it was adopted from the 
former Socialist government of Vienna). As a result of it, 
total loan charges in 1939-40 will be £420,000 less. The 
total capital expenditure to be included in the annual 
Money Bill to Parliament—this exceptional way, in which 
London suffers central government control—is reduced 
from £16,475,115 to £15,768,440. The net debt of the 
Council has increased duri the current year by 
£3,715,885 to £87,503,155, the whole of the increase 
being accounted for by the housing activities of the 
Council. As these are continuing at the maximum rate 
which the London building trade can stand, it is possible 
that the Council will shortly be raising further capital 
both in the form of a medium-term loan and also in the 
form of bills. 


* * * 


Ending the Spanish War.—The Spanish war, as far 
as the fighting goes, is at last becoming Spain’s business 
only. This week’s events, the fall of Dr Negrin and those 
loyal to him, the desertion of part of the Republican 
fleet, the Communist uprising in Madrid against Colonel 
Casado’s military junta, and General Franco’s prepara- 
tions for the final assault if surrender does not come before 
it, have passed before the world with the more or less 
ungenerous comments of those who stand and wait. 
Outside the arena the spectators and the traders and 
the diplomats chaffer and dispute over which of them 
shall have the greatest share of the victor’s favour ; the 
British and French Ambassadors arrive next week in 
Burgos, the Italians trumpet loud and somewhat troubled 
defiance, and only the Germans, with their Hisma agency 
selecting the pick and their hands on the Biscayan mineral 
deposits, are comparatively quiet ; but, inside Spain, a 
war between Spaniards is nearing the bitter end. How 
bitter that may be is reflected in the internecine fury 
which, even at Madrid’s eleventh hour, is not dissolved 
in common alliance against an enemy whose mercy 
promises thereby to become even more strained than it is 
already. But Republican Spain is breaking up; the 
interest of outsiders is more and more in General Franco’s 
Spain. The Italians, it is not forgotten, are still in Majorca 
and may insist that their troops in the Peninsula be given 
a place of honour in the assault of Madrid ; how much 
liberty have they left General Franco to treat with Britain 
and France? How far can he go without calling up against 
himself the enmity of the Falange, well-organised and 
violently pro-Fascist? How far does he himself wish to 
go? There are no answers to these questions yet, though 
the assumption of belligerent rights in applying a blockade 
to the coast of Central Spain without a word of permission 
from Britain or France, is an interesting pointer. General 
Franco has made Prime Minister Sefior Serrano Sufier, 
his brother-in-law, who will need all the astuteness with 
which he is popularly accredited to satisfy, with one 
hand, the demands of General Pétain and Sir Maurice 
Peterson and, with the other, the commands of their 
Italian and German counterparts. 


* * * 


anti-] business, and have considered 
inviting Bulgaria to join the Entente as a means, pre- 
sumably, of ing the Balkans against German 


policy since Munich, with its move towards the U.S.S.R. 
and the disappointed partnership with Hungary which 
failed to wrest Ruthenia from the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
M. Gafencu and Colonel Beck will scarcely have failed 
to settle differences of opinion which arose at that time. 
It is possible—though not very probable—that M, 
Gafencu withdrew Roumania’s objections to the Hun- 
garian annexation of Ruthenia which lies next door to 
Roumania and her Hungarian minority, and that Colonel 
Beck, for his part, explained his latest moves. But the core 
of their discussions must have been in the plans which 
Germany has for Eastern Europe; and it is neither 
wishful thinking, nor a misunderstanding of the essential 
opportunism which must actuate Eastern European 
Governments, to say that the Polish-Roumanian alliance 
(like the Balkan Entente) has of late years changed in the 
spirit, if not in the letter, of its text. Primarily it is an 
anti-Soviet alliance dating from the days when Poland 
feared revenge for Pilsudski’s victories and Roumania 
the making of claims on Bessarabia. But to-day both 
statesmen knew that the chief danger comes not from 
the east but from the west. There remains only a difference 
of opinion on which is going to be the winning side: 
Colonel Beck is thought to back Herr Hitler, and King 
Carol, and being farther away he can afford a bolder 
policy, to favour the Franco-British interest. The trend 
in Roumania marked by the suppression of the Iron 
Guard, a trend away from Germany, has been reinforced 
this week by the appointment of M. Calinescu to succeed 
the Patriarch Miron Cristea, who has died, as Prime 
Minister. The new Prime Minister showed his ability 
as an administrator when, at the Ministry of the Interior, 
he was instrumental in dealing with the Iron Guard. 
All this does not mean to say that either country, if it 
can help it, will take part in a future war ; they both want 
to be neutral but, at the same time, neither can afford to 
be in the victor’s bad books. To the extent that his 
moves during and since Munich have done much to 
enhance Roumania’s standing among the Eastern and 
Balkan States, King Carol seems to be the better diplomat : 
and if the British Government’s interest still extends to 
his part of the world, it is largely because King Carol 
has welcomed that interest both by word and deed. 
British re-armament and an invitation to London may help 
Colonel Beck to emulate his ally. 


* * * 


Castles in Slovakia.—In their relations with the 
Czechs since Czecho-Slovakia became a federal republic, 
the Slovaks have been trying to have their cake and eat 
it at the same time. They have been calling for subsidies 
out of the (comparatively) abundant revenues of Bohemia 
and Moravia; but they have also been demanding their 
independence. The last few weeks have brought rumours 
of direct negotiation between Bratislava and Berlin; 
there was talk of a Zollverein, or at least of an intimate 
economic co-operation which would not include the 

» and certain elements in the Slovak Government 
are understood to have put forward demands for complete 
autonomy. At this point the Czechs have put their foot 
down ; they have told the Slovaks that they will get no 
more money from Prague unless they sincerely accept 
the unity of the Federal Republic ; and, for the moment, 
the Slovaks have capitulated to this ultimatum. The 
explanation is simple enough. With its valuable potentiel 
in food production and its geographical position on the 
south-western axis Germany and the Balkans, 
Slovakia represents to Germany a prize that is worth 
the winning. Ever since Munich, Gurtaet ts have 
been active in Slovakia (as in Ruthenia, too), and from 
the course of events there it is clear that the Slovaks in 

are quite ready to do all that the Germans wish. 

is is the more so because M. Sidor, the power behind 
Mgr. Tiso’s Government, has from his former 
view that Slovakia would be best served in its fight for 
independence (a fantastic dream) by a Polish alliance, and 
now favours full co-operation with Berlin. Since M. Sidor 
commands the Hlinka Guards, his political power in the 
i is unchallenged. The Germans, however, 

no intention of being saddled with a tract of territory 
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which might become a battlefield and is, in any case, 
financially derelict; they much prefer that the Czechs 
should continue to pay the needed administrative expenses. 


* * x 


Once again, it is the Czechs who pay. They have 
no option ; just as they have no option but to hand over 
to Germany 23 per cent. of their gold reserve. The 
poverty of the province can be gauged from the fact that 
in 1936 the Slovaks provided about one-seventh of all 
State taxes; with the loss of Kosice and the valuable 
riparian plain even this fraction must now be much 
reduced. The best agricultural land has passed into 
Hungarian hands; of what remains much is only primitively 
cultivated. Mineral deposits are sparsely developed ; in 
1936, for instance, Slovakia produced half a million tons 
of lignite and 700,000 quintals of crude mineral oil. 
Bratislava, indeed, is scarcely worth a trespass. Some- 
thing similar has occurred at Chust, Ruthenia’s village 
capital, A short time ago the Federal Government 
appointed General Prchala to the job of hamstringing 
the anti-Polish activities of “Sitch,” the Ukrainian 
nationalist organisation. A Ruthenian minister, M. Revay, 
has now resigned. He is a leader of “ Sitch,” and regards 
all Czech influence as to his cause ; which, indeed, 
it is. With Ruthenia under their hand as a threat ready 
for Poland at an appropriate moment, the Germans are 
well enough content that the Czechs shall have the trouble 
and expense of keeping the peace. 


* * * 


The Belgian Cabinet Crisis Continues .—Last week’s 
chronicle of the Belgian political crisis ended with M. 
Soudan’s acceptance of the unenviable task of trying to 
form a Government in succession to M. Pierlot’s short- 
lived administration. On Friday of last week M. Soudan, 
in his turn, gave up the attempt, when a new formula, sug- 
gested by him, for settling the “ Maertens Affair,” was 
rejected by the Liberals. Since then, M. Max, the Burgo- 
master of Brussels, has been invited by the King to take 
up the burden, and has declined, and M. Pierlot, to whom 
the King has since turned once again, has proved un- 
willing to make a second attempt. The latest news is that 
Parliament is to be dissolved. There is no bright prospect 
in a general election in which a conflict over financial issues 
will be complicated by the “ Maertens Affair,” in which 
the Flemish-Walloon conflict of nationalities will be en- 
venomed by memories of Flemish “ Activism ” during the 
war. There must be few Flemings who are seriously pre- 
pared to contemplate accepting a German yoke in exchange 
for the very slight inconveniences and irritations of their 
present somewhat uneasy partnership with their French- 
speaking fellow-citizens. Equally, there must be few 
Walloons who are determined to ride the high horse to- 
day at the risk of jeopardising their country’s independence. 
But whatever fundamental moderation there may be in the 
Belgian character seems to disappear when the political 
parties come face to face with each other. King Leopold, 
in a remarkable letter, has expressed his irritation with the 
politicians, and there will be many to agree with him. 
The mood of irritation may be salutary—or dangerous. 

* * * 


Guns v. Butter in Australia.—Australia has been 
Passing through a Cabinet crisis which is of much more 
than local significance, not only because the personalities 
and political colour of the Canberra Government affect 
many countries besides Australia, but also because the 
Crisis arose from the almost universal struggle between re- 
armament and social services. Last year the Australian 
Parliament passed a National Health Insurance Act, but 
delayed its entry into force until next September. The 

ountry Party, which shares the Government coalition 
with the United Australia Party, only supported this Act 
with reluctance, believing that it imposed burdens on the 
farmers without giving them compensating benefits. They 
are now disposed to its continuance only if the 
benefits are extended to small farmers and others working 
on their own account, as well as to the dependants of 
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injured persons. The original Act had been estimated 
cost £1,900,000 in its first full year, and there are a 
who thought even this burden too high for an armament- 
swollen Budget. But the Country Party’s amendments 
would cost several more millions. Last December the 
three-year programme of arms expenditure, announced in 
the previous March, was raised from £49 millions to £63 
millions, and though part of this expenditure is to be met 
out of borrowings, in London or in Australia, part will fall 
on the revenue. It is clearly not a time when very heavy 
new social service commitments can be lightly entered 
into. On the other hand, the balance of the parties in Aus- 
tralia is as delicate as that of the public finances. The 
Government’s margin at the last election was of the 
slenderest, and its history since has been chequered. One 
section of the United Australia Party, led by Mr Menzies, 
the Attorney-General, contends that to drop the Act now 
would be a breach of faith and political suicide. The 
differences have been temporarily bridged by the promise 
of further inquiry. But neither the political nor the financial 
problem has been solved. 


* * * 


Arms ‘ Profiteering.”—It is salutary that public 
opinion should insist that undue profits are not made by 
companies engaged in the armament industries, and the 
debate on the Defence Loan Bill at the beginning of last 
week served a useful purpose in ventilating this view. To 
define what “ reasonable” profits are, however, is not so 
easy, and it is evident from the course of the debate that 
several members entertain misconceptions even regarding 
a proper definition of profits. One spokesman gave the 
authority of The Economist for a statement (as reported 
in Hansard) that “ 60 per cent. of the money subscribed 
for all kinds of armaments production went to profiteers.” 
At another point, he attributed a statement to The 
Economist that only 38 per cent. of money subscribed to 
armaments companies was used for production and that 
62 per cent. was “ sheer profit.” These figures appear to 
be based on an analysis of rearmament boom finance which 
appeared in The Economist of October 10, 1936, in the 
course of which it was stated that the vendors of twenty 
businesses examined received 624 per cent. of the total pur- 
chase considerations in cash and took 374 percent. in shares. 
The 624 per cent. cash payment, of course, does not repre- 
sent “ sheer profit.” To determine whether formation pro- 
fits were excessive it would be necessary to compare the 
value of assets acquired by the twenty new companies 
with the total purchase prices paid. Even this apparent 
profit would include a payment for the capitalisation of 
expected profits in the future. And it would throw no light 
whatever upon the reasonableness of current profit margins 
on arms production. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


No Revival Yet 


New Yorx, March 2.—The Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of production fell 3 points in January (when adjust- 
ments for seasonal movements had been made); and, un- 
adjusted, it was 1 point up. This confirms the general impres- 
sion that January showed no marked change in business, 
There was something of a sag round about the year end; 
and there are signs that this recession continued in Feb- 
ruary. However, such a mid-winter recession is not un- 
common; and it is not necessarily significant of any trend. 
March and April are more “barometric” months than 
January and February. 


Business Inpices (1923-25 = 100: Adjusted for Seasonal 


Movements) 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1938 1938 1939* 
Industrial Production, total ... 80 104 101 
DhamlastUses ~ ccecccesvesecccseonen 76 104 100 
I 56 92 88 
Non-durable ......0sssseeessseees 93 114 110 
| FRE Nee nt 108 109 110 
Construction contracts, total ...... 52 96 86 
Pasi i cinitisnsnsscececepecss 26 57 54 
. oe eee beatnreeaceee S ‘- F a . 
actory employment, total ......... . . ° 
Ne ab Fouad saamebdacnbbbiehés 83-7 83-2 83-4 
Non-durable goods  ....ss00000s 96-0 99-5 99-2 
Factory pay-rolls, total...........0+++ 75-0 86-6 83-2 
DUNES |. cccuhaticitodhionnan 67-1 80-4 76-6 
Non-durable goods  ......s.s008 84-0 93-5 90-6 
Freight car-loadings, total ......... 65 69 69 
Miscellaneous — ........cceceseeee 69 va 76 
Department store sales ............ 90 89 88 
Department store stocks ............ 71 66 67 
* Preliminary. 


The following table shows the important part played by 
seasonal adjustment in recent months. 


: 
October, 1938 ... 96 97 87-5 89-5 83-9 
November, 1938... 103 103 90-0 90-5 84-1 
December, 1938... 104 98 91-6 91-2 86-6 
January, 1939 ...... 100 98 91-5 89-3 83-2 

In neither employment nor pay-rolls have the fluctuations 
been so sharp as in production. The general impression is of 
a January activity slightly below that of December and 
November. Broadly, for the past four months, the economy 
has been marking time. 
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In building, the seasonal fluctuations are more distinctly 
marked. The decline of non-residential building contracts js 
rather less than was anticipated. In residential building the 
figures have held up conspicuously well, and are approxi- 
mately double those of a year ago. Any list of the specific 
recovery measures of 1938 might well include the amend- 
ments to the Federal Housing Act, passed in February, 
1938. The index of residential building (unadjusted) dropped 
from 52 in May, 1937, to 22 in January, 1938. It then rose 
rapidly to 56 in September; the subsequent fall to 45 in 
January, 1939, was scarcely more than seasonal. This revival 
of residential building is largely, probably mostly, attribut- 
able to legislation. 


The Employment Paradox 


Perhaps the most conspicuous paradox is the contrast 
between the 30 per cent. rise in the index of manufactures 
(from January to January) and the mere 2 per cent. rise in 
factory employment. Even the rise in factory pay-rolls is 
only a little over 10 per cent. The obvious answer to these 
disparities is the “ play” within the work-week—that in a 
“submerged ” economy, the fluctuations will occur in the 
pay-roll figure rather than in the employment figure. A 
second suggestion is that the character of the recovery to 
date has brought relatively the greater expansion to indus- 
tries using relatively little labour. Some, of course, refer to 
technological unemployment—a factor at least as old as the 
industrial revolution, only the term being new. None of 


-these explanations is entirely satisfactory. 


The following table sets these items together at times in 
the past when the index of manufactures has been in the 
vicinity of the present level. All the data are unadjusted, 
because the pay-roll index is published only in the unadjusted 
Series. 


tures ment = pay-To. 
Average, year 1923 ........ ‘ 101 104 103 
Average, year 1930 ......... 96 92 89 
Us CONE tedvtstastececcuseden 97 72 51 
November, 1935 ........0.. 98 95 79 
October, 1937 ....ccccccecers 101 107 105 
January, 1939 .......ccc00ees 89-3 83:2 


Not much statistical illumination can be obtained from 
these figures. The month of July, 1933, may be omitted as 
an economic freak; and the figures for October, 1937, simi- 
larly. The general import of the figures, however, is clear 
enough—a given index of manufacturing output seems now 
to be obtainable with a relatively smaller working force and 
a considerably smaller pay-roll than, say, fifteen years ago. 
This would seem to indicate two things pretty clearly—lower 
labour costs per unit of output and lower weekly wages per 


Yet neither of these conclusions is accepted by common 
opinion and belief. Certainly hourly wages per worker are far 
higher than they were ten or fifteen years ago; and high unit 
labour costs are frequently cited as the reason for the unsatis- 
factory earnings of enterprise. It is possible that the high 
hourly earnings do not compensate the worker for the 
shortening of the work-week. It is possible that unsatisfac- 
tory corporate earnings are attributable to other causes than 
labour costs. At all events, the data open a number of ques- 
tions relevant to the basic problem of employment and uncm- 
ployment—for it must be remembered that, since 1923, over 
10 million, and possibly as many as 15 million, persons have 
come of working age, and at least half the number can be 
regarded as a net increment to the potential working 
population. 


Unemployment and Confidence 


Realisation of the complexity of the unemployment prob- 
lem appears to be growing in the United States. For some 
years we content to regard cyclical phenomenon, 
10 be met by relief expenditure financed by a" cyclical” 
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accuracy of the premises on which these conclusions rested, 
and an inclination to associate the phenomenon with the 
suspension of the flow of capital into enterprise which, 
except for unemployment itself, is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous economic phenomenon of the period. 

In his annual Message the President referred to the bring- 
ing together of unemployed capital and unemployed men as 
the first task of statesmanship. In recent weeks the same 
theme has been forcibly repeated by a number of authorita- 
tive spokesmen. It was the subject of an extensive pronounce- 
ment by the Executive Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour in Saves at ie the oe it was 
developed in a Press interview Morgenthau, Secretary 
of the Treasury; by Mr Eccles, the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Reserve System; and by Mr Hopkins, 
the Secretary of Commerce. Mr Morgenthau said : — 

The thing that bothers me is that the business men I see— 
—a good many of them—seem to have a what’s-the-use attitude 
about going ahead in their own business. I think this atti- 
tude is holding back a good many business men from ex- 
panding their businesses and taking normal business risks. 
Mr Hopkins expressed the “ what’s-the-use” attitude in 

only slightly different terms : — 

Among business men there exists a widespread lack of con- 
fidence. Lack of business confidence is and has been a hard 
stubborn fact, and may be as real a deterrent to restored 
business health as any we have to deal with. . . . If we could 
find a way to break the long jam of private investment in the 
field of utilities, railroads, and housing we will have gone a 
long way toward taking the essential steps to ultimate recovery. 








France 


M. Reynaud on Recovery 


Paris, March 9,—— M. Reynaud in a survey of the French 
financial situation after four months in Office, once again 
laid stress upon the progress made. The Equalisation Fund’s 
gold increases daily; and the Minister of Finance has allowed 
for its gold stock an estimate of about 20,000 million francs. 
The operations of the Fund will henceforward be published 
every month, as in Great Britain and the United States, and 
with the delay which prudence recommends. — 
Business prospects are favourable and should improve still 
further, the Minister of Finance said, and it now appears 
that the chances of peace are much stronger than they were. 
The people must have confidence in the destiny of their 
country, he urged, and help the Government which is now 
planning large cuts in administrative expenditure. = 
Private experts, too, if not so categorical as the Minister 
of Finance, are generally optimistic about the immediate 
future of business. Encouraging progress in sales was re- 
corded in February in the main branches of production. 
There was an increase of hours of work beyond 40 hours, 
and a simultaneous fall in partial unemployment. The 
number of persons wholly unemployed is still falling steadily; 
it was 414,756 on February 25th against 418,207 eight days 
before; it was still 2,370 more than in the same week last 
year, though the increase over last year’s figures has been 
loa — (in the two previous weeks it was 8,437 and 
Heavy industries are being helped by State orders, while 
the export trades are still being stimulated by relatively low 
domestic prices. Some slackening in the consumption goods, 


the last few days the trend has been upwards: — 
«  INDEx Numpers (1913= 100) 
Nov Dec. Jan. 


"94th 28th 4th 

Senin i iiicls aeue ci ae 246-0 219-0 236-0 
Benth sits, kas daisdinieiivcas 78-9 87:4 83-4 86°8 
Rentes 44 per cent, 1932 .... 80-70 92-0 82:50 89-25 
After two years of Parliamentary turmoil, the present 
session is proceeding with astonishing calm. There have been 
interminable discussions about agricultural problems an 
about old age pensions, Members have been unanimous about 


Qa. 


the Principle of these pensions, but innumerable difficulties 
have arisen as soon as the problem of financing them has 
Tie eff here 

n effect t is no Parliamentary Opposition to M. 
Daladier’s Government, and this will continue at least until 
the Presidential Election, for which the name of the Prime 

ister is increasingly put forward by his friends—and his 
enemies. The Socialists this week continued at their conference 
the endless controversy between the supporters and the critics 
of the Munich policy. At present it looks as if the calling 
of an international conference for the stabilisation of arma- 
ments and the revival of trade may offer an honourable issue 
to last September’s acts. Many object, however, that France 
is badly Prepared for such a step which might cost her fresh 
sacrifices in the cause of peace between Britain and Germany. 


Stimulating Trade and Building 


Meanwhile, Government and business circles are very 
much interested in the British campaign to develop foreign 
trade. An agreement has been just signed with Czecho- 
Slovakia; and others are to be negotiated with Roumania and 
with Germany; French foodstuffs could be exchanged 
against German metal products. The various Ministers con- 
cerned with foreign trade have decided to hold periodical 
meetings. And, in addition, the administration has urged 
private interests to make an effort to group themselves to 
develop their information services, to intensify their pub- 
licity, and to improve their methods in foreign markets. 
Foreign trade and the tourist industry could bring precious 
backing to the revival of French business, at a time when 
national purchasing power is exhausted by many years of 
monetary depreciation, increased prices and heavy taxation. 

At the same time, help is already being officially given to the 
domestic market, and notably to building. The recovery plan 
of M. Reynaud entailed at the outset a curtailment of public 
works to facilitate the balancing of the Budget. Early in the 
spring the Minister of Finance will take compensatory steps 
to stimulate the building industry. The index of building 
activity (1928 = 100) is now 61, against a lowest of 51 in 
October, 1937. The annual average of floors built in Paris 
has fallen from 6,500 before the War to 400, as a consequence 
of two main factors: the increase in the cost of building 
and the prohibition by the State of normal increases of rent. 
M. Reynaud has decided to abolish the tax on the sale of 
property and the income tax on profits made on new build- 
ings. These decrees will undoubtedly help recovery, but the 
present inactivity of the industry calls for more drastic 
remedies. 





Germany 


Trading Methods Defended 


Berwin, March 6.—The slight feeling of dissatisfaction in 
certain political circles in Berlin about the British Govern- 
ment’s standpoint on trade questions led Dr Goebbels to 
attack Great Britain in his speech at the opening of the 
Spring Fair at Leipzig. It was easy (he said) for the Western 
democracies, who had sufficient food, raw materials, money 
and colonies, to criticise German economic methods. While 
Germans must use hard work and intelligence to gain the 
goods they lacked, democracies needed to make no such 
exertions. 

The Propaganda Minister once more emphasised—just as 
Herr Hitler did in his recent Reichstag speech—that the 
economic situation of the German nation was more con- 
strained than that of other nations, and that Germany was 
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almost in the ition of being unable to procure the food- 
stuffs and seaman necessary to satisfy daily demand. The 
reason for this (as Dr Goebbels sees it) is that Germany 
receives too small a share of the world’s goods. England 
should not criticise the German methods, he said. Instead, 
England should support German attempts to make up for 
their disadvantages by industry and enterprise, since if they 
were successful they would tend to diminish and gradually 
eliminate the European tensions which at present are steadily 
growing. Dr Goebbels’s no doubt constitute an 
answer to the frequent British criticisms of German methods 
of finance and foreign trade. 

Passing to the colonial question, Dr Goebbels declared that 
a nation of 80 million people would not allow itself to be 
simply shut out. Since Germany had no colonies, she must 
export correspondingly more. Finally, Dr Goebbels repeated 
the warning sounded by Herr Hitler that the Third Reich 
was prepared to do anything to further exports and so to 
satisfy Germany’s inescapable 


“Is it seriously believed that a nation of 80 millions will 

be satisfied so long as its economic basis is too narrow and 
insufficient to provide their daily bread ?” 
Dr Goebbels’s speech had very little to do with the objects 
OF the Leipzig Fair, and the impression in and 
foreign circles here is that it was scarcely calculated to help 
forward the forthcoming Anglo-German industrial con- 
versations. 

Although the speeches by the British Ambassador in Berlin 
and by Mr Tiark, the banker, on the occasion of the founding 
of a branch of the German-English Society in Cologne, were 
greeted in an extraordinarily friendly manner by the German 
Press, the newspapers are at the same time conducting a 
sharp attack on British trade policies. is accused of 
extorting concessions from the Baltic States by the threat of 
closing the British market. Stress is laid on the fact that 
Germany will never permit an expansion of British exports 
at the expense of German business. Perhaps the sharp tone of 
both the Propaganda Minister and the inspired Press should 
be regarded, in part at least, as a tactical manceuvre and an 
attempt to force England to make economic concessions, and 
maybe colonial ones as well. 


Grain Surplus 


Although Dr Goebbels once more reminded the German 
public of the difficulties of the present food situation, the 
Reich Food Department has just announced remarkably 
favourable figures for last year’s crops. The grain crop in the 
Old Reich amounted to 26.36 million tons, which was 
4 million tons more than in the previous year. In addition, it 
is estimated that Austria produced 2 million tons and the 
Sudetenland 1.3 million tons, so that Greater Germany’s 
grain crop, including maize, amounted to 29.7 million tons, 
or 4.2 million tons more than in the previous year. Including 
3 million tons in stock, Germany’s total grain holdings 
amount to 32.7 million tons, and demand in Greater Ger- 
many amounts to 28 million tons yearly. Thus, without 
taking imports into consideration, y should have 
about 5 million tons in stock at the time of the next crop; 
and, in addition, 2 million tons of grain were imported 
Se ee eee 
anuary. 

The financial situation is becoming more tense. In the 

report of the Reichsbank, its total responsibilities 
millions, against Rm. 6,136 millions in 
February, 1938; this included bills (mainly armament bills) 


in 1938. Inflationary signs are becoming 
ri ion has reached a point only 
slightly lower than the record figures of last September and 
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New Ways of Financing 


anaes the lt hori a > mens en 
i y ilitary authorities, have to issue what 
are now called “acknowledgment certificates” (Anerken- 
nungsscheine). These instruments replace the familiar 
forward Treasury bills. The novel procedure arises from the 
fact that the financial authorities now restrict the use of cash 
and Treasury bills within the limits of the various depart- 
mental budgets, so as to have a stricter control over the 
expenditure of the individual departments. The issuing of 
“ acknowledgment certificates” is an evasion of this control, 


under certain conditions. There is, furthermore, the danger 
that the banks may be swamped with these instruments, 
which have no definite currency and bear no interest. The 
authorities point out that the issuing of “ acknowledgment 
certificates ” was forbidden at once, and that “ issuers ” were 
made subject to arrest. The circulation of these “ acknow- 
ledgment certificates” (unofficially estimated at about 
Rm. 1,000 millions) is said officially to be only trifling 
(about Rm. 50 millions). Since no accounts, and only incom- 
plete reports about public debt, are published in the Third 
Reich, any reliable control over the above-mentioned pro- 
cedure is impossible. 

Supplementing the measures taken by the Reichsbank and 
Golddiskontbank to help the financing of exports, the Ger- 
man clearing house has remitted the tax of 1 per cent. per 
annum on payments to German exporters. And the Reichs- 
bank has taken steps to eliminate exchange risks by offering 
to buy bills covering those risks. The repayment of these 
bills is made by the delivery to the Reichsbank of the export 
proceeds. Their currency is usually three months, but this 
may be prolonged; and the discount rates for these bills 
correspond with those of the country in whose currency the 
bill is drawn. In cases where bills covering exchange risks 
cannot be used, the Reichsbank arranges Golddiskontbank or 
standstill credits in favour of the exporter; and, taken to- 
gether, these measures constitute a considerable casing of 
export financing. 





Holland 


The Guilder Depreciating 


AMSTERDAM, February 27.—A ed ambiguity 
characterises the monetary situation in the Netherlands. 
Both sterling and dollars show a gradual but persistent 
advance, as does also the price of gold at Amsterdam. The 
causes of this movement are hard to define, especially as few 
details bearing on the monetary position are nowadays pub- 
lished in the Netherlands. Returns relating to the exportation 
and importation of gold no longer appear, and information 
of the Netherlands Bank’s holdings of gold has lately been 
withheld, while our Equalisation Fund, contrary to the prac- 
tice in England, no longer gives a periodical account of its 


to 8.5 at the beginning of January, 1939, and this was neces- 
interests of Dutch shipping com- 

i her entire 

comprising the sterling 
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exerts on the course of interest rates can scarcely be 
ggerated. 
vert goes without saying that our Government is desirous 
of restoring the competitive powers of Dutch exporting 
interests by a revision of the sterling rate to its former level. 
There is all the more reason for thinking that the authori- 
ties are not averse to a depreciation, now that the Govern- 
ment, introducing an amen t raising some import 
duties, has issued a statement that: “ Ministers wished to 
reiterate emphatically that the Government regards a com- 


primary importance 
to maintain this by all means within their power.” 

This amendment to the tariff legislation provides for 
higher import duties on goods produced by six groups, viz. 
ine glass and earthenware industries, the textile and cloth- 
ing trade, the paper industry, the wood and wood-working 
industry, the leather and leatherware industry, and the 
metallurgical industry. The increases in the import duties 
will amount respectively to: — 


—————-Ad valorem, 
Present Duty Proposed New Duty 
3 per cent. 6 per cent. 

6 oy 0 ” 
8 ~» Bein 

10 55 So 

2 ss 18 or 20 per cent. 


The Government’s aim in proposing these increased duties 
is to encourage the sale of Dutch products in the home 
market, and thus increase employment. It is claimed that, 
in consequence of the export policies adopted by foreign 
governments and their methods of discriminatory price fix- 
ing, the prices which Netherlands producers can command 
in their own market have in many cases been depressed to a 
level making remunerative production absolutely impos- 
sible. With higher import duties, even assuming that imports 
remain on the same scale, the relation between production 
cost and selling prices for producers will considerably 
improve. The Government emphasises that the price increase 
involved will neither be exorbitant nor burdensome, and 
that there is no intention of adding to the present proposals 
in the near future. An increased revenue of 5 million guilders 
is anticipated. 

That measures of this kind were badly needed is evident 
from the fact that on January 28, 1939, there were still 
404,407 registered unemployed in the Netherlands. Expressed 
in percentages, this figure makes a satisfactory showing in 
comparison with preceding years, viz. 38.0 per cent. in 1936, 
36.1 per cent. in 1937, and 27.7 per cent., compared with 
31.0 per cent. in 1938. To provide employment, the Govern- 
ment have ordered two new cruisers from Rotterdam yards. 


Decline in Trade 


The value of both imports and exports showed a slight 
decline in January, 1939. The following table summarises 
our foreign trade, month by month, during recent years: — 

(In million guilders) 
Percentage of 


imports 
covered 


Exports b rts 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
06 119 112 73 82 79 68-9 69 


anuary ... 1 0 69-9 
February 105 118 ... 79 82 75:2 69-4 ... 
March ... 125 120 ... 04 90 ... 75:4 75-1 ... 
April ...... 142 115 ... OL 81 ... 71-2 70-1 wa 
May ...... 128 110 ... 90 83 ... 70:4 75-8 ... 
une ...... 140 119 ... 9 81 67:8 68:0... 
July ceil as 120 we ~—s«:'102 78 e-? we 
ugust see 1 1 5 ove . . ee 
September 130 117 ... 113 101 87:0 86:7. 
» 149 127 ... 3 1 98 ... 71:5 77:0 .. 
November 130 119 98 92... 75-1776 ... 
December 127 117 ... 98 82 77:4 70-3... 
Totals... 1,5501,415 ... 1,148 1,039 74:1 73-4 


house property to life insurance companies alone 
has increased by no less 65 million guilders in the course 
Of the past two and s-half years. 
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fairly busy, but insufficient orders are Coming in to replace 
those how in hand or completed. But the position of Dutch 
shipping can scarcely be described as unsatisfactory; freight 
rates fell substantially in the course of last year, but many 
Dutch owners running on regular line routes are not directly 
dependent on the general course of the freight market, and 
other owners had their vessels out on time charter at satis- 
factory rates. The operating profits of the Holland-America 


Line advanced from 309,583 guilders in 1937 to 5,127 
guilders in 1938, aa 























































Latvia 


An Authoritarian Economy 


RIGA, March 3.—The remarkable increase of State 
control in Latvian industry which we commented upon re- 
cently (Commercial History for 1938, The Economist, 
February 18th), noting that out of a total of 6,600 million 
lats invested in the Latvian economy, 2,000 millions might 
be attributed to the State, is strikingly brought home by the 
estimate that 35 per cent. of State receipts are produced by 
taxes on State and part-State enterprises. A large number 
of industrial undertakings are indirectly State-controlled, in- 
cluding electricity works, machinery works, spas, sugar re- 
fineries, an insurance institute, a wheat office, a ships’ 
Chandlery, a slate quarry, and various other businesses. In 
recent years, the State has been active in helping to start a 
number of enterprises, and in this way has monopolised the 
export trade in meat, dairy produce, and seed. The Latvian 
Kreditbank is a central organ of this activity; and connected 
with the bank are the Finance Ministry and the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

The co-operative movement has shown considerable de- 
velopment in recent years; and here, too, the State has made 
its influence felt. The A/G Turiba, the most important of 
Latvia’s importing firms, acts as central organisation of the 
co-operative movement. An important State enterprise has 
lately been formed for the purpose of controlling the hide 
and wool markets, which at one time were run by Jewish 
capital. In the sawn timber and timber export trades the 
State has also founded an enterprise designed to bring the 
whole organisation under one control. With all these State 
and part-State undertakings, there has arisen a very tight 
interlacing of capital. The President and the Minister of 
Finance have stated more than once that the State’s 
activity in industry is partly for the purpose of market regu- 
lation throughout the country, and partly for the purpose 
of making good a lack of capital and thereby strengthening 
the Latvian element in industry. 


Compulsory Organisation 

From the organisational point of view, too, the State's 
intervention is welcomed, and there is no question of putting 
a drag on its development. A decree will shortly be published 
for the compulsory cartelisation of single industries into 
special groups, and leaders for these groups will be 
appointed by the Finance Minister. The reason adduced for 
this is that industry must be rationalised. All this preparation ; 
and activity has, not unnaturally, left private industry, in- b 
cluding that financed by foreign capital, with a certain feeling ie 
of insecurity. 
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A facto: will shortly be laid down for the manufacture of 
Ford ame cars under licence. The veneer wood industry 
is to be the subject of cartelisation in order to reduce the 
number of firms and to rationalise labour; and this control 
is to be extended to the sawn wood and building timber 
industries. Owing to a poor sugar beet harvest, the State 
sugar refinery has had a reduced turnover during the past 
year. Harvest figures were given in the Commercial History 
already referred to. ‘ : 

Latvia is, indeed, a fully authoritarian State in which no 
opposition may be permitted to its economic policy. In the 
name of national necessity the State has entered the business 
of production and thereby weakened the hold of private 
enterprise, not excluding foreign interests. There is in Latvia 
to-day no branch of industry in which a more or less privi- 
leged State enterprise is not working; and, although this 
development is not yet completed, it may already be said 
that the State is the biggest industrialist, the most extensive 
banker, and the leading salesman in the country. It is a 
process that is more and more being accelerated. 

The most important job which the State undertook in 1938 
was the construction of a power station in Keggum, and 
when it is ready this station will supply the whole country 
with current. The project was paid for out of State receipts, 
and in connection with this a large internal loan was floated. 

Owing to diminished timber exports, foreign trade showed 
a less satisfactory picture in 1938 than in the previous year, 
but the balance of payments was nevertheless favourable, 
owing to the active part played by the Latvian merchant 
fleet, consisting of one hundred ships with a total British 
registered tonnage of 192,000 tons. In line with conditions 
abroad, the index of wholesale prices (1913 = 100) fell from 
115 in 1937 to 112 in 1938, although the index of the cost 
of living rose at the same time from 86 to 90. 


Canada 


Orrawa, February 17.—The Federal Parliament has made 
very little progress in the first five weeks of the new sitting. 
An abnormally long debate on the Address was followed by 
a full week’s discussion of the Bren gun contract; and from 
this the King Ministry has derived a great deal of damaging 
publicity. Having accepted the motion of a member of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation to refer the contract 
and all relevant documents to the standing committee on 
public accounts for further investigation, the Government 
voted down a Conservative amendment which proposed the 
contract’s outright cancellation. Conservatives took the line 
that, since the committee would be packed with a Liberal 
majority, it was Certain to produce a whitewashing : 
and their speakers accused Mr Mackenzie, the Minister of 
National Defence, of being both incompetent and derelict in 
his duty. The speech he made in his own defence was said 
by the Winnipeg Free Press, a Liberal paper, not to answer 
the real charges brought against him, and his abuse of his 
Critics to be discreditable, coming from a member of the 


Government. 
New Wheat Policy 


_ On February 16 the Federal Government announced an 
important change in its wheat marketing policy. The present 
plan of a fixed minimum price for wheat on the basis of 
80 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern, the highest grade at 
Fort William, has in practice resulted in farmers with no 
crops getting no benefit, and farmers with good 





markets. According to the ister of Agriculture it will aim 
at encouraging in the prairie provinces rather 
than at increasing wheat production. The t 
has also committed itself to legislate on the three main 
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first time made common cause; and a committee, which was 
set up at the Prairie Markets’ Conference held at Winnipeg 
in December, met last week at Saskatoon and formulated a 
programme of assistance to Western agriculture. This pro- 
gramme was submitted to the Federal Government on 
February 28th. 


Monetary Discussions 


The Government is seeking authority from Parliament to 
borrow money, up to 750 million dollars, for refunding 
operations as far as 1940. The legislation has produced some 
interesting discussions about Canada’s monetary and finan- 
cial policy. The Social Creditors and Mr Tucker, a pro- 
minent Western Liberal who is also a monetary reformer, 
protested against further borrowings from the public when 
Canada’s gold reserves were sufficient to permit a large 
expansion of the currency. Mr H. H. Stevens, a former 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, alleged that the Canadian 
dollar was now firmly tied to the American, and argued that 
Canadian producers would benefit if, instead, it were de- 
liberately tied to sterling. Mr Dunning, however, after deny- 
ing the allegation that the Canadian dollar was tied to the 
American, would not accept Mr Stevens’ suggestion, and 
declared that it was the policy of the Government to keep 
its currency completely independent and let the Canadian 
dollar rise and fall “ with the tide of trade.” There was some 
criticism of certain aspects of the country’s financial situa- 
tion, including the danger of incurring further obligations 
in the United States; and Mr Dunning, to meet these criti- 
cisms, intimated that the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
and some of his officials would place themselves at the dis- 
posal of the standing committee on banking and commerce, 
for the purpose of explaining the working of and the motives 
behind the financial policies now being pursued co-opera- 
tively by the Government and the Bank. 


Business Marking Time 


With February the winter has become much more severe, 
and heavy snowfalls have blocked highways and hampered 
trade in rural areas. Business is still affected by the uncer- 
tainties of the international situation, heavy commitments 
ahead being avoided by many people. Conditions remain 
relatively stable, however, and the business level for January, 
1939, was higher than in January of last year, the Bureau's 
index of the physical volume of business for the month being 
116.4, as compared with 111.8. 

The general economic index of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows a decline: — 


mh Car- Wholesale Bank 1 om 
loadings Prices Clearings ndex 
Feb. 12, 1938 ...... 79-98 83-6 90-5 108-2 
Jan. 28, 1939 ...... 74-1 73-2 93-7 107.3 
POD, Gp wanece 72-3 73-2 100-5 107-5 
Ble “ae . wttces 71-9 73:0 92-3 107-1 


Department store sales in dollars in January showed, as 
usual, a heavy decline of 59 per cent. from the December 
figure, but were only 3 per cent. below that for January, 
1938. ‘The mining industry remains active, and the produc- 
tion of gold in January was 438,699 fine ozs., compared 
with 359,549 ozs. in January, 1938; while exports of copper, 
nickel and zinc, at 354,407, 193,109 and 281,288 cwts. 
respectively, were only slightly below the figures for January, 
1938. Newsprint production is still at the low level for 
January of 208,382 tons, compared with 209,753 tons in 
December and 222,500 tons in January, 1938. s 

Conditions for manufacturers remain variable. Heavy 1n- 
dustries are still short of orders; the output of iron and steel 
in January was respectively 57,660 and 78,200 tons, com- 
pared with 74,862 and 107,753 tons in January, 1938. 


Foreign Trade 
The following are the foreign trade figures for January, 
with comparative data: — 
January, 1938 December, 1938 January, 1939 


$49,719,835 $44,285,986 $43,753,810 
sn asate "452,224 $81,773,462 


i ing only to 334 million dollars, com 
with 35% millions in January, 1938. Expenditure for the 
month, at millions, v by 23 millions in the same 
comparison. For the ten months of the fiscal yeat 
1938-39, the revenue total is 428 million dollars, compared 
with 438 millions in the previous parallel period. Total &x- 

without i certain important items like the 


penditure, i 
wheat subsidy, 416 millions, compared with 4134 
uiilions is Sentenrdac 1938, phous 
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Profits in the United States 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I beg to reply to the interesting observations and 
query in the letter from Mr A. C. Dobbs (The Economist, 
January 21, 1939, page 125) on Anglo-American Treasury 
financing and the “ absurdity” of paying 23 per cent. on 
25-year borrowings, when short-term funds can be secured at 
almost no cost. This divergence in yield seems to substantiate 
clearly the extent of the money market’s present abnormality, 
rather than the charge of debt mismanagement. It is pro- 
found scepticism about the permanence of the negligible 
current interest rates, on the part of lenders as well as 
borrowers, that has motivated the great disparity between 
the rates on long- and short-term paper. The commercial 
banks and other lenders concerned with the preservation of 
capital values are deterred from switching into the much 
higher-yielding long-term issues by the expectation of 
changes in present money rates. How then can the Treasury 
sooner than the lenders be expected to gamble on the expecta- 
tion that the current money market conditions, which are 
necessary to enable cost-less refinanding by notes, will con- 
tinue indefinitely? 

Although the composition of the United States Govern- 
ment debt has been improved materially during the last three 
years, even now almost 40 per cent. of our total direct obliga- 
tions matures within five years—contrasted with only 18 per 
cent. in short term maturities in 1930. Assuredly, there is 
still a very long way to go in lengthening—not shortening 
—the debt’s average maturity, and transferring it from the 
books of the banks into the hands of genuine investors. 
Does accomplishing this at a 24 per cent. cost conceivably 
constitute “ absurdity ” or mismanagement? 

Mr Dobbs contends that our enormous gold stock, instead 
of functioning to settle international transactions and protect 
the exchange, justifies further increases in our floating debt. 
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This overlooks the fact that the basic security backing 
Government debt is not gold, gobbled up from the rest of 
the world at an inflated price, but taxation. 

Faithfully yours, 


New York City. A. WILFRED May. 


Jugoslavia’s Peasant Problem 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The interesting report on economic conditions in 
Jugoslavia in your Overseas Correspondence section on 
February 25th (page 394) was most timely. The population 
problem in its more Malthusian aspect, in Jugoslavia as well 
as in Central Europe as a whole, is of the greatest importance. 
You quite rightly point out that 80 per cent. of the 
Peasants in Jugoslavia have less than 5 hectares of land, but 
this does not quite explain the problem. To-day Jugoslavia 
has 81.6 peasants to every square kilometre of productive 
land (including forests and pastures), while Denmark has 
33.97 and Germany 47.63—the only two countries in Europe 
with higher figures being Italy (90.4) and Bulgaria (89.6). 
Excluding forest and pastures, the figure rises in Jugoslavia 
to 156.8 peasants to the square kilometre. 

There are three possible solutions. First, more intensive 
and more efficient exploitation of the land (for which, in the 
opinion of experts, there is not very much scope), taking into 
wheat production both forests and pasture land; and a return 
to large estates by means of peasant co-operation could be 
contemplated, which would stop the further division of land 
holdings and increase efficiency. Secondly, the problem could 
be solved by emigration, which was developed on a large 
scale before the war. Thirdly, there is the way of industrial- 
isation, diverting the surplus peasant population into in- 
dustry. The policy of industrialisation is the most probable. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


Cambridge. UILAN FISTER. 
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Books and Publications 


Printing House Square 


IN 1842, the year in which Peel’s Budget introduced a new 
era in English public finance which did not end until 1932, 
and the year before The Economist was founded to strike at 
the last stronghold of the old Protectionism, the Corn Laws, 
John Thadeus Delane became editor of the fifty-odd year-old 
Times. Its circulation was then in the neighbourhood of 
20,000. Six years later it was 30,000; and, in 1850, at 40,000 
it was four times the circulations of The Chronicle, The 
Herald and The Post, The Times’ chief rivals, put together. 

The Times’ first Empire, which could be measured by the 
numbers of its readership, did not last very long. By 1870 or 
so, only a few years before Delane’s long reign ended, its 
circulation of some 60,000 was far outstripped by the 150,000 
of The Daily News and the 200,000 of The Daily Telegraph, 
penny papers both. Faced by the spread of outstanding pro- 
vincial journals in the late ’fifties and the rise of a cheap and 
vigorous Press in London, The Times had to carve out a new 
niche in a select and influential, though relatively small, 
corner of the newspaper world. 

The measure of The Times’ exclusiveness, then as now, 
was its price. At the outset of Delane’s editorship it cost 5d., 
the same as its contemporaries. From 1861, when the paper 
tax was repealed, to 1913, it cost 3d., despite the advent of 
the penny Press. It gave more for the reader’s money—at 
least during the great Delane period, which is the subject of 
the second volume of Printing House Square’s own auto- 
biography.* And it was struck a severe, and deliberate, blow 
by the Act of 1855, which introduced a new postal rate for 
newspapers based on weight. Not that The Times suffered 
at all fatally from the price of posting or the rise of rivals. 
The chief proprietor and the other owners of the paper in 
normal times, throughout the Delane era, drew in dividends 
something like £1,000 for every 1,000 of circulation. Many 
of the main innovations in printing technique and distribu- 
tion arrangements were devised in Printing House Square. 
And the complaint that the country was “ruled by The 
Times” was chronic throughout the period. 

The leading journals now are place hunters of the Court, 
and the once stern guardians of popular rights simper in the 
enervating atmosphere of gilded saloons, 

declared Disraeli in 1858. It was widely believed that the 
. dangerous eminence” of The Times was due to its syco- 
phantic connection with certain Ministers. This was never 
really true. Delane, veritable embodiment of John Bull 
himself, assiduous, unflagging, patient, blunt, peaceable and 
kind, was a pragmatist. He had no axes to grind, as his more 
literary and better educated leader-writers usually had. He 
wanted news, and he went to the horse’s mouth to get it. 
Aberdeen, Sir Charles Wood, Clarendon, Russell and even 


* The Tradition Established (1841-1844). Vol “of 
The Times’s History. Printing House Pwo 622 or’ ia 
Se enssesnnsnee® 





By GRAHAM HUTTON 
(Formerly Assistant Editor of “ The Economist *’) 


Danubian Destiny 


A balanced and logical exposition of the complicated 
problems in Europe to-day resulting from the 
Munich Agreement. “An extraordinarily useful 


handbook. . . . Mr Hutton is particularly to be 
thanked for his clear exposition of the Schacht 
wizardry which has hitherto enabled Germany to 
flout the rules of the economic game without a 
spectacular collapse.” —ELIZABETH WISKEMANN (New 
Statesman). 8/6 net. 
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the once-hated Palmerston were, at One time or another, 
profitable friends; but only seldom did Delane’s lack of 
original ideas lead him into subservience. He “ dined out” 
because he was a newspaper man. 

My whole life is bound up with the paper: I must work for 
it or not at all. 

Delane’s confession was quite genuine; and his loyalty to the 
paper was shared by Mowbray Morris, the manager (whose 
query to a ditchwater dull Correspondent: “ Do the Viennese 
never commit murder or rape?” is classical) and John 
Walter III, the chief proprietor. Together they founded the 
tradition of The Times; and it was an independent tradition. 

The first duty of a newspaper is to obtain the earliest 
and most correct intelligence of events . . . and to make them 
the common property of the nation. 

To find out the true state of facts . . . and to call down 
the judgment of the world on what is base or false or tyranni- 
cal appear to me the first duties of those who write. 

Those [newspapers] will obtain the largest measure of 
public support who have told the truth most constantly 
and most fearlessly. 

There were only occasional lapses. The American Civil 
War was one: Delane and Walter had “ no desire to see the 
Union preserved,” and Morris hated the Yankees. Partially, 
they backed the South and, when the war went against them, 
The Times was “ furious and scolded like a drab.” 

This was exceptional. True, their leader-writers had often 
hampering prejudices, especially Henry Reeve, Clerk of 
Appeals to the Privy Council, Ji Pomposo, who wrote 2,482 
articles in 15 years and 4 months and earned about £13,000. 
Reeve’s attacks on the “licentious Court” of Napoleon III 
were most inconvenient; his fondness for “his beloved 
Austrians” obscured his judgment about the Eastern ques- 
tion; while his indictment of “ degenerate . . . and paltry 
German princes” was “a dagger in the Queen’s heart.” 
Robert Lowe, too, brilliant journalist as well as successful 
politician, was a handful; and his anti-Reform bias, as one of 
the Adullamites, did not help The Times to be open-minded. 

Indeed, The Times, in these high days, was very blind to 
many social and political questions. Paladin of the Victorian 
middle class, it only seldom found news in workpeople and 
workplaces; and, in any case, its daily verbatim reports of the 
Commons’ debates, its multi-column leaders by brilliant 
donnish writers, and its unrivalled foreign correspondence 
left little room for new matter. 

The Times was greatest in the Crimean War, when its 
most famous correspondent, W. H. Russell, won the war and 
saved the troops by his revelations. For the most part, after 
that, the telegraph, the cable and the despised agencies broke 
its monopoly of first-rate news. In the European wars of 
1859, 1866 and 1870 The Times was decisively beaten by its 
rivals. In 1842 it was a newspaper. In 1877, when Delane 
went, it was an institution. 

This autobiography is sometimes smug. It is by All Souls 
out of Printing House Square. But it is admirable. It is a 
remarkable achievement as an historical work alone; and no 
reader will be able to escape the fascination that is on every 
page. 
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Mining Year Book, 1939. Compi by Walter E. Skinner. 
London) Walter E. Skinner, 15, Dowgate Hill, E.C.4., and 
The Financial Times. 872 pages. 20s. net. 
The fifty-third issue of this standard work of reference fully 
maintains its high standard of usefulness. In addition to parti- 
culars of each mining company; the book contains informative 
tables, maps, and lists of directors and engineers. : 
Monopoly and Competition in the English Coal Trade, 1550- 
1850. By Paul M. Sweezy. (London) H. Milford. 186 
pages. 10s. 6d. net. ; 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of 
Great Britain (1802). By Henry Thornton. Edited by 
F. A. v. Hayek. (London) Allen and Unwin. 368 pages: 
12s. 6d. net. 
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The Growth of Modern England. Second Edition Revised. By 
Gilbert Slater. (London) Constable and Company. 64 
pages. 18s. net. 
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American Banking : 


T is six years this month since, in one of the most 
astonishing coincidences of economic history, the long 
run on the American banks culminated in final and total 
closure on the very day that a new President took office. 
March 4, 1933, was the beginning of decisively new phases 
both in the politics and in the finance of the United States. 
The nature of the political New Deal has been explained, 
debated, praised, comminated, dissected and analysed 
until there are few minds in America or in Europe that 
have room for new opinions on it. But perhaps the most 
eloquent testimony to the change that has come over 
American banking lies in the fact that the stream of dis- 
cussion of banking problems, which ran at the flood in 1933 
and for two or three years afterwards, has dwindled to a 
trickle. The American public is showing a disposition to 
leave banking again to the bankers. The chief reason for 
this can be seen in the first table of the collection of 
relevant statistics printed at the foot of this page. Even 
in the prosperous 1920’s, an average of two banks, with 
deposits of $300,000 each, failed every working day. Since 
the bank “ holiday ” in 1933, bank suspensions have been 
radically reduced. Apart from 1934, when most of the sus- 
pensions were delayed effects of the “ holiday,” the number 
of suspensions has been reduced to one a week, and the 
highest total of deposits affected in any year was 
$19,723,000 in 1937. In countries unaccustomed to bank- 
ing failures, these figures would seem large enough in all 
conscience. But in the United States they make so favour- 
able a comparison with past years that the problem can be 
regarded as almost solved—at least for the time being. 
A bank suspension, moreover, no longer causes dead loss 
to the depositors. The banks holding by far the largest part 
of the country’s total deposits are included in the Federal 
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Deposit Insurance Corporation, and most small depositors 
are paid their deposits in full in the event of a suspension. 
This system has undoubtedly been a powerful assistance 
in the re-creation of banking confidence. It is significant, 
however, that most of the casualties are among insured 
banks. It would appear that insurance does not prevent 
failures. Moreover, the great reduction in the number of 
failures among the small banks (all non-insured banks are 
small) would seem to show that it is something other than 
insurance that has eliminated failures. In the present, this 
reflects a fundamental soundness in American banking. 
For the future, however, it suggests the less comforting 
conclusion that deposit insurance has not yet been tested 
against really difficult conditions. 

It is, in fact, not so much the unprecedented device of 
insurance as the unparalleled degree of liquidity that has 
so largely removed the curse of bank failures. A preliminary 
survey of this liquidity can be gained from Table II. The 
total deposits of all banks of all kinds in the United States 
(whose number, incidentally, is only half the peak figure of 
1921) is now virtually as high as in 1929. Nevertheless, the 
total of bank debits in the principal cities in 1938 was 
only some two-fifths of the 1929 level. Even in prosperous 
1937, the figure was less than 50 per cent. Clearly there 
is in the United States a superabundant supply of credit, 
but stagnation in its use. 

The analysis can be carried further in Table III, which 
refers not to all banks in the United States nor even to all 
the member-banks of the Federal Reserve system, but to 
those city member-banks which make weekly reports of 
their condition. Their deposits, it will be seen, have very 
greatly expanded and (allowance being made for changes 
in the method of reckoning) stand well above the 1929 
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figure, although the figure for all banks is no higher. This 
shift in the distribution of deposits is due partly to the 
higher mortality of rural banks (and is therefore probably 
compensated in part by the consistently higher volume 
of circulation of currency, which can be seen from Table 
IV) and partly to the fact that idle funds naturally con- 
gregate in the urban financial centres. ; 

The most remarkable feature of Table III, however, is 
the fact that the great increase in deposits is unaccom- 
panied by any increase in loans and advances or in the 
indirect provision of funds to industry by purchases of 
securities other than those of the Government. If January, 
1939, be compared with March, 1933, the “ adjusted ” 
demand deposits of the reporting banks have increased by 
$8,457 millions and time deposits by $544 millions, a 
total increase of almost exactly $9,000 millions. Borrow- 
ings from the Reserve Banks, on the other hand, have 
completely disappeared. The net increase in these three 
main liability items is a little less than $8,400 millions. On 
the asset side, loans and “other” securities show a combined 
drop of $568 millions. Holdings of Government securities 
have risen by $5,202 millions and reserves kept with the 
Reserve Banks by $6,136 millions. Thus, broadly speaking, 
of the funds they have received in increased deposits and 
capital items, the commercial banks of the country have 
left half standing idle in their reserve accounts and have 
used the other half in financing the deficit of the Federal 
Government. None of the increased supplies of money 
have gone to meet the needs of industry and trade. 

For this result the banks of the country are not to be 
blamed. They are certainly not restricting the demand for 
credit by demanding excessive rates of interest. The 
average rate charged to customers in 27 southern and 
western cities is now no more than 4.1 per cent., and the 
figure is lower in the cities of the east and north. The 
explanation must be found deeper in the general malaise 
that afflicts the American economy. The great increase in 
the banks’ holdings of Government securities has the inci- 
dental effect of making them very dependent upon the 
course of the bond market. Any period of weakness, especi- 


Control for 


HE Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill is not, in 

the legislative scheme of things, a measure of first- 
class importance. Its object, after all, is a relatively simple 
one—to prevent the rogue from victimising the investor, 
and particularly the small investor. That aim is free from 
political controversy. Moreover, the scope of the probiem 
and proposals for its solution were authoritatively 
examined by the Bodkin Committee, whose report was 
published in July, 1937. Yet the Bill, which is now in its 
final stages in the House of Lords, is not a simple measure, 
and it would be futile to pretend that it is a popular 


measure. 

The Bill has suffered, too, from another defect which was 
quite incidental to its main purpose, for it has attempted 
to telescope the prevention share-pushing with the 
control of unit trusts. After digesting the Anderson Report 
on unit trusts for eighteen months, the Government 
announced in December, 1937, that legislation dealing 
with unit trusts was not immediately contemplated. Seven 
months later, in July last year, the draft Share-pushing Bill 
was issued, and it was introduced, with certain alterations, 
to Parliament last November. Its subsequent stages have 
been reported from time to time in The Economist. They 
had, however, one remarkable feature. Between the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and its passage to the House of Lords 
last month, the official attitude regarding unit trusts 
changed completely. In the first draft, unit trust managers 
and trustees were among the exempted élite, provided that 
the trustee was “a "<a criterion which merely 
required it to be a corporation capable of acting as trus- 
tee, and having an issued capital of not less than £500,000 
of which at least half had been paid up in cash. That, it 
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ally near the end of the quarter, when balance sheets are 
in prospect, sends a shiver of apprehension through the 
banking fraternity. 

Where has the great increase in the banks’ deposits come 
from, if not from the expansion of normal demand for 
credit? Approximately half of it is the direct counterpart 
of the purchase of Government securities. The deficit, as 
it were, has been monetised. But this would not have been 
possible (at least at such low cost to the Government) 
unless the banks had been supplied with ample reserves, 
The other half of their increase in deposits has been due, 
as we have seen, to the receipt of funds which have been 
deposited with the Federal Reserve Banks and left idle 
there. Table IV shows where these funds have come from. 
The total of Reserve Bank credit stands almost exactly 
where it did in 1933. Money in circulation is $300 millions 
higher. On these two items combined, member bank reserve 
balances would have declined rather than increased. But 
no less than $10,358 millions has been added to the gold 
stock of the country. Some $4,000 millions of this was 
due to the devaluation in 1934 and a large part of the 
increase was sterilised in the Treasury. Sterilisation of 
some imports has also been attempted. But the inflow of 
gold has been mainly responsible for an increase of over 
$7,000 millions in member bank reserves. The “ excess 
reserves” were reduced by increases of reserve require- 
ments in 1936-37 and increased again by a partial reversal 
of this policy in 1938. They now stand at much the highest 
figure ever reached. 

The general picture of American banking is, then, that 
the public has more funds on deposit with the member 
banks than it cares to use, and that the member banks are 
in the same position vis-d-vis the Reserve Banks. The 
credit-creation powers of the system are in abeyance. The 
American banks can be compared to a four-masted 
schooner carrying an enormous spread of canvas but with 
not a breath stirring. In the circumstances the man at the 
helm is powerless: there is no scope for credit control in 
America to-day. But if ever a wind blew up, the course of 
the ship, with unshortened sail, might be very exciting. 


Unit Trusts 


appeared, was the limit of regulation on which the 
Government felt disposed to insist, in a Sharepushing Bill. 
Unit trust managers had reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the lightness of this proposed statutory burden, 
but they lulled themselves into a false sense of security. 
Even on the first day of the Committee stage of the Bill, 
early last December, the President of the Board of Trade 
gave a pledge to amend the clause dealing with unit trusts 
in order “to incorporate, both in existing and future 
trust deeds, the sort of conditions which were laid down 
by the Anderson Committee.” This amendment subse- 
quently became clause 16 (3) in the Lords Bill. It pro- 
vided that, by the fiat of the Board of Trade, trust deeds 
might be deemed to contain new provisions, and that any 
existing but inconsistent provisions would automatically be 
struck out. Thus, in a ten-line clause, powers of the widest 
delegated authority over unit trusts were sought. The 
simple—perhaps too simple—basis of exemption had been 
replaced by a degree of control which was not contem- 
plated even by the Anderson Committee. 
__ The unit trust movement was only just in time to insert 
its foot in a closing door. Lord Wardington, who as chair- 
man of Lloyds Bank is well qualified to put the views of 
unit trust trustees, last week exposed the dangers of conced- 
ing such wide and unspecified powers to the Board of 
Trade, when the Bill was before the House of Lords for 
second reading. And he extracted from the Lord Chancellor 
an undertaking that the clause must be amended. This 
week, discussions have been held between the Department 
and representative trustees and managers, and there 1s 
ground for supposing that, as a result, the prescriptive 
powers of the to control unit trusts are to be limited 
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to five main matters comprising price and yield calcula- 
tions; issue and execution of certificates; advertising; 
provision for future management; and replacement of 
managers in case of need, 

On all five points, present-day unit trust practice is 
well ahead of July, 1936, when the Anderson Report was 
published, and they are among the principal matters which 
were raised in that report. There is ground for real satis- 
faction, first, that while the Board of Trade’s power of 
intervention is not drawn so widely that existing trust 
deeds could be turned inside out, several matters on which 
reform is still desirable are included in the list. Thus the 
criticisms voiced in the Commons that unit trusts would 
obtain a privileged statutory position without undertaking 
any significant statutory obligations have been met, with- 
out exposing the trusts to administrative prescription on 
the widest scale. It will be hoped, for example, that no 
doubts will remain in future that unit trust prices are based 
on the effective dealing prices in the underlying securi- 
ties. In the minority of cases where Official List offered 
prices are used in price calculations, the managers obtain 
an uncovenanted benefit which has the effect of inflating 
their profit (and hence the costs of the unit holder) or of 
enabling them to reduce their management charge to a 
sub-normal level. 

Similarly, there is to-day no widespread suspicion that 
flexible unit trusts yields are inflated by methods which 
involve the depletion of the trusts’ capital. Yet to re- 
move even the few doubtful instances which have been 
the subject of comment in informed quarters in the last 
year or two Would constitute a valuable corrective for the 
movement. Certain groups have, indeed, recognised the 
need for an independent check on prices and yields, by 
providing unit purchasers or holders with certified figures. 
But, to take one point only, the proper computation of a 
yield on a flexible trust is a subtle process, particularly 
where the fund is growing rapidly, or its investments are 
frequently changed. Hence, properly administered regu- 
lations governing prices and yields would encourage the 
practice, which most responsible groups already follow, 
of dealing at a price, and holding out expectations of a 
return, which are unbiased by motives of extraneous 
profit or salesmanship. 

The second matter in which the Board may take power 
to act is not likely to be contentious in practice. Although 
it concerns the mode of issue and execution of unit certi- 
ficates, and thus appears to raise questions regarding the 
relative merits of appropriation and cash fund trusts, it is 
unlikely that this technical controversy will be a principal 
factor in the determination of the Board’s powers. But 
considerable difficulty has, apparently, been experienced 
on the question of advertising. The Anderson Com- 
mittee, it will be recalled, drew a distinction between pub- 
licity which was merely intended to incite interest, and 
that which could be held in law to constitute an invitation. 
The proposed prescriptive powers over advertising seem 
to hark back to this distinction. There is, first, power to 
secure the sufficiency and accuracy of statements regard- 
ing price or yield in any advertisement, circular or docu- 
ment, issued by or on behalf of the managers; and 
secondly, there are powers to determine the matters which 
shall appear in an “ invitation.” It has been argued that 
the drawing of such a distinction might be troublesome 
in practice, and ineffective in law, since the legal doctrine 
of ejusdem generis might confine the unspecified powers 
relating to “ invitations ” within the narrower limits speci- 
fied for other documents. But, in the first place, the law of 
contract may well ire a distinction; and secondly, a 
form of words has presumably been found that obviates 
the legal difficulty and confers on the Board wider powers 
of suspension over “ invitations ” than over other forms of 
advertisement. 

Thesé¢ are the main questions which are likely to be 
governed under the new clause, for such questions as 
reserves for future t and the right of the trus- 
tees to replace an secubloaers manager are now common 
form in unit trust deeds. If they had been specifically de- 
fined when the now notorious clause 16 (3) was inserted 
in the Bill, it is doubtful whether any controversy would 
have occurred, There is no reason why all trusts, existing 
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and yet to be formed, should not be prepared to comply 
with official standards in these matters. The power of pre- 
cept is great, and it has been the greater in the unit trust 
movement because reform, in many cases, could be turned 
to good business account. But the Statutory recognition of 
the movement which was Originally proposed ignored the 


‘fact that certain safeguards could not be provided by the 


managers themselves in a competitive world, while the 
trustees, contrary to widespread belief and frequent sug- 
gestion, simply act in a custodian capacity. 

; It is possible to argue, of course, that the trustees have 
interpreted their responsibilities too narrowly—that the 
public, rightly or wrongly, has assumed that undesirable 
practices would not escape the trustees’ notice. And in 
some cases, the latter have exercised their powers of per- 
suasion Over matters which, under a strictly legal interpre- 
tation of the trust deed, would lie outside their scope. 
Trustees are not anxious to step beyond the present limits 
of control incorporated in trust deeds. Yet there are many 
features of unit trust business—advertising is a particular 
case in point—where the trustees could exert influence on 
the achievement of higher standards, without overstep- 
ping the strict legal limits of custodianship. And a watch- 
ful eye on investment policy, backed at least by veto 
powers, would also have advantages. 

These matters, however, lie in the future. If the new 
clauses are agreed, the unit trust movement will have 
secured statutory recognition for a considerable period 
ahead in return for a relatively tolerable burden of statu- 
tory responsibility. The concept of the “approved trus- 
tee ”’—which, although useful, is of limited service in 
matters of unit trust supervision—will be replaced by the 
concept of the “approved trust deed.” But the power of 
the Board of Trade to intervene in unit trust practice 
will at the same time be restricted to proper dimensions. 
In fact, on the five points outlined above, a sufficient 
degree of control could be exercised which would remove 
any vestige of reproach against the movement. 


What is your 


Capitalded 


to your family? 


F you listed all your personal 
I assets and converted them 
into cash what would be the 


total? Now assuming from a 
safe investment interest on this amount could be 


obtained at the rate of 3}°% per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


is is the test which you should apply to your own 
onan ng so that a will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 


THE ‘*SAFEGUARD »> POLICY 

i i ent personal assets by providing an 
dh a eke okie monthly) for your gependogss ie 
the event of death. If you survive the iod of your family 
responsibilities the policy provides capital for your own retirement. 


invi ; ils and for an 
invited to make an enquiry for full detat 
Henveclon suited to your own circumstances. Rest assured you 


will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4. 
General Manager: VERNON E. Boys. 
Established in 1836 Assets exceed £44,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Bank’s New Accountancy.—This week’s Bank 
Return illumines two technical points of the new account- 
ancy introduced by the Currency and Bank Notes Act of 
1939. The Issue Department’s gold has been valued this 
week at 148s, 2d. an ounce. The price at Wednesday’s 
fixing was 148s. 2}d., and the slight discrepancy may be 
taken as a demonstration of the freedom left to the Bank 
in certifying the price to be used. Last week’s valuation was 
at 148s. 5d., and the depreciation of the gold held by the 
Issue Department was consequently £381,384. According 
to the Act, this sum could be made good by the transfer 
from the Exchange Equalisation Account either of gold or 
of cash, and this week (again, presumably, as a demonstra- 
tion of the elasticity of the Act) the less obvious method of 
settling the difference in cash has been chosen. The Ex- 
change Account, in effect, drew £381,384 of notes out of 
the Banking Department and presented them to the Issue 
Department for cancellation. Differences may be settled in 
future either in gold or in cash or by a combination of both 
methods. 

* * 


The Supply of Bills.—After all the discussion raised 
by the abnormal contraction in the issue of Treasury bills 
it is reassuring to find that there is evidence of continued 
recovery in the supply of commercial bills of exchange. This 
evidence is to be found in the annual report of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue and more precisely in the 
tables showing receipts from stamp duties on inland-drawn 
and foreign-drawn bills of exchange and promissory notes. 
It is possible from these figures to calculate with a close 
degree of accuracy the outstanding volume of bills in the 
period to which they apply. The method was explained in 
an article which appeared in The Eoonomist on March 26, 
1938. The report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
published this week brings the necessary data up to and 
including that for the financial year 1937-38 : — 


Stamp Duty Bills & Notes 
Receipts outstanding 








1934-35 : 
Inland-drawn bills and notes ...... 238,895 119,447,500 
Foreign-drawn an pallial 268,421 134,210,500 
GEL = difnadeddlimensnsdendeeentd 507,316 253,658,000 
1935-36 : 
Inland-drawn bills and notes ...... 242,534 121,267,000 
Foreign-drawn a 276,463 138,231,500 
REE ieennticcesomoadiicisipese 518,997 259,498,500 
1936-37 : 
Inland-drawn bills and notes ...... 265,386 132,693,000 
Foreign-drawn es ee 286,065 143,032,500 
TEE. cencedbuthinesnessnteae 551,451 275,725 
1937-38 : , — 
Inland-drawn bills and notes ...... 298,478 149,239,000 
Foreign-drawn eon eden 295,560 147,780,000 
EE egret a Nett een 594,038 297,019,000 


It will be seen that the recovery in the average amount of 
bills outstanding in 1937-38 was particularly marked in the 
case of inland-drawn . This is a token of the moderate 
success which has continued to meet the efforts of those 
acceptance and discount houses which have led the cam- 
paign to popularise the bill of exchange in the finance of 
domestic business. As a considerable proportion of the bills 
drawn in this country finance foreign trade the appreciable 
recovery in this item may also refer to this type of paper. 


* * * 


The Belga and Guilder.—The absence of any govern- 
ment in Belgium continues to affect the exchange, and 
on Monday three months’ belgas i 


. momen- 
tarily to Bel. 0.85 discount. The rate since returned 
to Bel. 0.57 discount. Spot belgas remain at the ex 

gold point against the dollar, and the sterling rate fluc- 


tuates in sympathy with the direct London-New York 
rate. The market is inclined to take a pessimistic view of 
the financial outlook. There is a big Budget deficit, and 
M. Pierlot’s resignation last week was partly due to 
— to his economic policy, which was regarded as 
deflationary. Rightly or wrongly, the market is beginning 
to think that the belga will eventually abandon gold for 
sterling, and a possible rate of belgas 35 to the pound 
(compared with the current rate of belgas 27-87) is 
already being canvassed. A devaluation of this kind would 
bring the belga into a better relation with the French 
franc from Belgium’s point of view. On the other hand, 
the belga cannot be devalued without legislation, and 
with Parliament dissolved, no legislation is possible in the 
near future. Realisation of this fact has led to some 
covering of short positions, and on Wednesday one month’s 
belgas were Bel. 0.17 discount. The guilder has been 
steady this week, with sterling quoted at Fl. 8.834 and 
the dollar held at Fl. 1.884. It has needed very little sup- 
port this week from the Dutch authorities. The continued 
outflow to New York of capital owned by refugees re- 
mains the immediate cause of the recent depreciation of 
the guilder, but as in the case of the belga, it is considered 
in some quarters that a moderate depreciation would not 
be disadvantageous, and arguments to that effect have lately 
appeared in the Dutch press. 


* * * 


A Great Underwriter.—Mr Cuthbert Heath, who 
died on Wednesday last, was one of the great men of the 
City of London. His whole working life was devoted to 
insurance, for he became a Lloyd’s underwriter while still 
a very young man and he remained a Lloyd’s underwriter 
till his death. The debt which the Corporation of Lloyd’s 
and the members and subscribers of Lloyd’s owe to him is 
immeasurable, and outside Lloyd’s there are thousands of 
workers throughout the world to whom he was scarcely a 
name who have to thank him for their success in business 
and even for their livelihood. He was the first man to see 
the potentialities of insurance in the modern world, and by 
his vision and enterprise he opened up one after another 
new fields of profitable and useful insurance. The first 
burglary policy ever written was written by him. He was 
one of the earliest pioneers of workmen’s compensation. 
Fire policies against consequential loss were his invention, 
and so were policies against hurricanes, hail damage, and 
the bad debts of traders. There are, in fact, few depart- 
ments of our modern life which have not been touched at 
this point or that by his inventive genius. He had in him 
every element of greatness—intellect, character, vision, 
courage, and a deep personal humility—and it was possible 
for him, as it is possible for few successful business men, to 
say at the end of his life that he never made an enemy OF 
lost a friend. 

* * * 


February Clearing Bank Averages. — Conditions 
in the money market during recent weeks are well 
illustrated by the February averages of the ten English 

ing banks, Thus, discounts are down on the month 
by £43.6 millions ; and though this is only very slightly 
higher than the drop February last 
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which ‘are £8.1 millions below the amended figure for 
January and nearly £16 millions less than for February, 
1938, The seasonal deflationary influences, however, are 
now probably at an end, for Treasury Bill payments are 
once more exceeding maturities and the period of heavy 
tax collection is over. The March figures ought to show 
some improvement, although the disappointing quota 
secured by the discount market at last Friday’s Treasury 


A A ee ee 


(In £ millions) 





Jan., | Feb, 
1939 | 1939 








Ov., 


Dec., 
1938 1938 











be ‘ 136-0 | 136°0| 136-0 136-1 | 136-1 
pesecee ’ 129°3 | 128-5 a 1249 | 126°4 


2,212°2 | 2,217-5 | 2,194-3 | 2,140°8 


J 




















Cathe © sccvcocasecsousbis 229°3 245-1 | 239-5 

<ul ieomns tm teamelt 62-1 62:3 61:6 
Money at call ........- 144-9 139-5 | 134-4 
DisCOUNtS .....+esee08 271-0 254:2 | 
Investments.........0++ 628-0 602 

and advances 944-6 9 

Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 23°9 
Cover for acceptances, 

premises, etc. ...... 172-9 


2,488-3 | 2,485-0 | 2,476°7 | 2,481°5 | 2,455-3 | 2,403°3 





a 
a 





Bill tender and the very low level to which its bill holdings 
had fallen will probably mean that the banks’ ratios 
will not return to normal in the immediate future. 


* * * 
Bank of Canada.—The annual report of the Governor 


of the Bank of Canada for the year 1938 shows that the 
monetary affairs of the Dominion have proceeded on an 


high. All sound insurers—British offices no less than 
old-established Indian offices—desire reform in the Indian 
insurance business, and if last year’s India Assurance Act 
has not been accorded an unqualified blessing by them, 
it is because its provisions have in some respects 
been unduly drastic. In a paper submitted to the Institute 
of Actuaries last week, Mr R. W. Sturgeon examined the 
provisions of the Act, which takes effect from a date to be 
fixed. Deposits are to be required from offices, non-Indian 
and Indian, transacting business in the country, though 
they are not unduly high—450,000 rupees when all classes 
of business are transacted, and less when the business is 
more restricted. The provision for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Insurance, with wide powers of inspec- 
tion and discretionary authority to apply to the Court for 
a winding-up order, has some justification, though it is 
certainly a departure from the British tradition of “ free- 
dom and publicity.” The Act fixes maximum levels of 
agency commission, prohibits the rebating of commission 
and requires agents to be licensed. Such provisions are 
welcomed, though the concession to new companies to pay 
commissions on a higher scale during their first ten years 
seems doubtful wisdom, since excessive commissions have 
been the notorious cause of the present unsatisfactory posi- 
tion. In another important respect, however, the Act 
cannot be deemed other than retrograde. Under provisions 
which define the assets which insurance offices shall hold 
in their life funds, Indian and United Kingdom offices will 
be required to hold Indian Government rupee securities 
against 25 per cent. of their Indian liability and not less 
than an additional 30 per cent. in Indian Government 
rupee or sterling securities, Indian provincial or municipal 
securities, Indian Port Trusts, or securities issued or 
guaranteed by the United Kingdom Government. Offices 
in other countries—and this includes Dominion offices— 
must hold 334 per cent. and 66% per cent. respec- 
tively in these two categories. Such stereotyping of invest- 
ments is of no advantage to policyholders. 


even keel. There was some evidence that a greater need for 


care was felt, for the Bank’s holdings of “ other securi- 
ties” (consisting of obligations of the United Kingdom, 
any British Dominion, the United States or France), which 
amounted to $12.2 millions a year ago, have since been 
liquidated, the result being an increase from $14.9 to $28.4 
millions in the Bank’s holdings of sterling and American 
dollars. The report alludes to the slight depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar against the American dollar, and also to 
its appreciation against sterling. Compared with 1937, 
there was a drop of 16 per cent. in exports and one of 
15 per cent. in net tourist receipts, but as imports were 
also reduced by 16 per cent. the net active balance of pay- 
ments was only reduced from $218 to $185 millions. 
Internally the report alludes to the increase from $165.3 
to $175.3 millions in the Bank’s note circulation, but this 
was partially offset by a reduction of $7.7 millions in the 
note issues of the chartered banks. The Bank's gold stocks 
rose from $179.8 to $185.9 millions. Here the Bank of 
Canada has anticipated the Bank of England in valuing its 
gold at the current market price, and $4.3 millions of this 
increase was due to the net appreciation of the Bank’s gold 
stocks during the . Investments in Canadian securities 
have risen from £173.9 to £185.5 millions, with a big turn- 
over towards short-term securities, but this last movement 
simply reflects the fact that the Dominion Government 
3 per cent. 1940 bonds became a short-term security dur- 
ing the year. Still the increase in investments shows that 
a liberal monetary policy has been followed, and so it is 
not surprising that the chartered banks’ balances have risen 
from $196.0 to $200.6 millions. 


* * * 


Indian Insurance Act.—India is an important market 


for British insurance offices, but in recent years their 
experience has been most unsatisfactory, especially in the 
life branch. Indian life assurance companies have sprung 
up in mushroom fashion. Many of them have been in a 
dubious financial condition from the start, while their 
expenses, in a great number of cases, have been 
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MONEY 


Foreign Exchanges 


STERLING has again been firm during 
the greater part of the week, partly 
owing to sales of dollars against ship- 
ments of gold from Belgium and partly 
owing to a general revival of confi- 
ence in the pound. The improvement in 
the Stock Exchange is also tending to 
induce funds to return to London, and 
the publication of the better employ- 
ment figures was the probable cause of 
the distinctly firm tone on Tuesday. 
The dollar rate on that day rose to 
4.6935, a net improvement of jc. on 
Monday. The rise would have been 
even more pronounced had not the 
Control bought dollars on a fairly sub- 
stantial scale. On Wednesday, however, 
there was a slight relapse to 4.69, but 
on Thursday in a very quiet market the 
rate was steady at 4.69s)-7s. Francs 
have not moved with the dollar, but 
have tended to appreciate against ster- 
ling, although the spot rate shows very 
little change on balance. The discount 
on forward francs, however, has nar- 
rowed to ss for one month and 4 for 
three months. Belgas and guilders are 
discussed in a Financial Note. On 
Thursday the market in belgas was 
much quieter, and the discount on three 
months contracted to 57-60c. 

Applications at the sterling tender at 
Bombay on Wednesday, amounting to 
£905,000, were accepted at Is. 5iid., 
and the tap rate is expected to be raised 
to ls. 6d. The formation of a £10 
million fund to maintain the stability 
of the Chinese dollar is discussed on 
page 495. The announcement caused a 
slightly firmer tendency to be notice- 
able in the Chinese exchange, the 
Shanghai rate rising to 8r:d.-84d. on 
Thursday, but it is not expected that it 
will be allowed to appreciate to any 
extent. . 


The Bank Return 


THE Issue Department is discussed in a 
Finance Note. In the Banking Depart- 


Mar. 9,Feb. 22, : 2. i 
1938 1939 1939° 1933 
£mil. £ mill. £ mi. £ mill 


CBI ccttncdecccases 326-4 126°4 226-4 226-0 
ype Se 
TD - sscheadines ‘7 4784 479-2 
Banking Dept.: 
Reserve ....0..0. 48-0 547 489 47-9 
Public aoe 12-6 163 116 11-4 
Bankers’ 114-3 103-1 110:4 97-4 
Other Deps. 36-1 35-1 36-5 35-8 
Govt. Secs. ...... 105-2 78-9 99:0 69-2 
Discounts & Ad- 
VaNCes .... 0008. 6-5 17-5 6-3 3-4 
Other Secs. ...... 21-5 21-6 22-4 22.4 
_ Proportion......... 29-4% 35-3% 30-8%, 33-41% 
ment the chief movement is a fall i 


in 
bankers’ deposits, which are down by 


Prudential Assurance Company. 
—This company is the colossus among 
insurance offices and is, indeed, the 
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as much as £13 millions. For this the 
decline in Government securities of 
nearly £10 millions is mainly respon- 


sible, but discounts and advances are’ 


also down by nearly £3 millions. Pub- 
lic deposits are virtually unchanged. It 
is worth noting that bankers’ deposits 
are well below the figure at the corre- 
sponding date of last year. Their fall 
probably explains why one or two insti- 
tutions have been less keen to acquire 
bills during the week, although there 
has not been the slightest indication of 
any monetary stringency. The fall in 
deposit liabilities explains the rise in 
the Proportion, in spite of the fall of 
£1 million in the Reserve. 


* 


The Money Market 


Last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
proved very disappointing for the dis- 
count market. The increase in the 
amount of bills on offer to £40 mil- 
lions had encouraged it to hope for a 
larger allotment, but in actual fact the 
syndicate only obtained 27 per cent. of 
requirements, against 30 per cent. a 
week earlier. Applications rose from 
£72.6 millions to £83.8 millions, and 
the average rate of allotment fell from 
10s. 1.33d. per cent. to 10s. 0.48d. 
These two factors indicate very 
strong outside competition for bills, 
which probably represented the renewal 
of bills by one or more central banks of 
the sterling bloc, although in some 


Mar. 10, Mar.2 Mar. 9 
1938 


$3 19391939" 
I ee 1 1 
S"Cicaring Banke * i ‘ 
cesses Ap] lg = ip 1* 
Others Seeeeeceereeseoces 83 53 
7 
seteeecee t 
Three months” bank , 7 
secceneeccoeescces 1732-96 1p-17z9 p=? gp 
* Viz. 1g cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
securities six months ity. 
Senior ian agit pe Ga Toary fo 
and other gilt within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


quarters it was suggested that it may 
have been official tendering. In any case, 
the result has not enabled the market 
to replenish to any notable extent the 
banks’ bill holdings, which, as shown 
by the February averages, have fallen 
to a very low level. Some April and 
May maturities have been sold, but the 
supply has been very short of the re- 
quirements. Glasgow Corporation has 
taken advantage of the prevailing con- 
ditions to place some bills at very 


_ favourable rates. Of the total of 


£650,000, £250,000 maturing on June 
30 were placed at 10s. per cent. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


pany has four associated approved 

societies with a membership of nearly 

four millions. Last year, new assurances 

in the ordinary declined from 

99,000 policies assuring £32,500,000 to 

94,000 policies for £31,800,000. An- 
consideration 


nuity Moneys amounted 
to £783,000, compared with £877,000 
and the rate of interest was 3s. 11d. 
lower at £4 4s. 4d. per cent. In the 
industrial branch, 2,536,000 policies 
were issued for £69,720,000 against 
2,445,000 policies for £66,192,000 in 
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£200,000 maturing on August 10th at 
10s. 74d. per cent. and £200,000 
maturing on September llth at 
10s. 74d. 

Credit conditions have remained very 
easy in spite of the fall in bankers’ de- 
posits shown in this week’s Bank re- 
turn, and advances against bonds have 
been readily obtainable at § per cent. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE increase in hoarding interest in 
gold noted last week has again been 
evident, although on a very small scale. 
It was most marked, perhaps, on Mon- 
day, when nervousness over the Belgian 
political situation was very apparent, 
and the discount on the three months’ 


*| Amr 
or | Two 
per fine | nis. Goat | Cosh atthe 


: Lleol od pares 
1939 ls a. | 4. | £000! | 


qd. | d. 
- 148 4 |1pm.| 370 2012 | 193 
ee jl 4 |lpm.; 206 201, | 197, 


» 4 48 

i 148 31o\ lopm.| 577 | 2096 | 1S7e 
» 7. (148 219) lopm.| 547 | 20916 | 157% 
» 8... [148 212) :pm.! 670 | 20%6 | 19g 
o 9 .. 148 3 | lopm.| 356 | 20)2 | 19156 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 34. 
p2r cent. 

t At fixi 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce «999 fine during the week. 


belga widened to 85c. The publication 
on that day of the National Bank of 
Belgium’s return for the week to March 
2nd also encouraged the slight tend- 
ency to hoarding; for it showed a fall 
of nearly £11.5 millions (at current 
rates) in gold and foreign exchange, 
and consequently encouraged those who 
think that a devaluation of the belga is 
a possibility. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, however, there was more arbitrage 
demand. Arbitrageurs on the latter day 
were encouraged by the appreciation in 
the dollar and the small premium over 
the American shipping parity; the 
turnover rose to £670,000, offerings 
being mainly on private account, but 
buyers were not able to obtain their full 
requirements. 

The silver market has been quiet, 
with very little change in prices. The 
spot price is still above the New York 
parity to an extent sufficient to en- 
courage small sales from American 
operators; but this has been counter- 
balanced by some buying on Indian ac- 
count, which has also been felt in the 
forward market. 


1937, and premium income showed a 

isfactory increase from £22,300,000 
to £23,100,000. The net rate of interest 
earned in the industrial branch fell by 
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results of the valuation at December assurance funds is shown below for 


31st are compared with the 1937 re- 
sults baow:— 


1937 1938 
Oniinny Ce 3,048,602 3,137,315 
Capital profite swerve 5648 639,297 





3,672,278 3,777,350 


Policyholders’ bonuses ... 2,729,683 2,809,489 
Shareholders’ bonuses... mpi 














eae 100 15,600 
ee 2 655/696 
3,672,278 3,777,350 

Industrial Branch— 
qurmell °estésteies . 5,995,584 6,096,862 
|e ry nem = Rees 682533 
6,584,448 6,739,395 
olicyholders’ bonuses ... 4,044,192 4,131,392 
Contingency fond ecseseeee 297,000 303,000 
> 642,533 665,109 


——— = 


6,584,448 6,739,395 











The bonus rates in the ordinary branch 
are maintained at 46s. per cent. for 
whole life and 40s. per cent. for en- 
dowment, calculated in each case on the 
sum assured, The bonus in the indus- 
trial branch is also repeated at the very 
satisfactory rate of 32s. per cent. In 
the ordinary branch, as in the previous 
year, the bases of valuation are O™3 per 
cent. for assurances and a‘) and a‘™3 
per cent. for annuities. In the industrial 
branch, the English Life Table (No. 
10) with interest at 2} per cent., first 
adopted in 1937, has again been used 
this year. 


Net premiums, after reassurances, in 
the branches other than life assurance, 
amounted last year to £2,692,000, being 
an increase of £53,000 over the pre- 
vious year’s total. The results of the 
last two years are summarised below : — 








1937 1938 
WUeD csicscctnbinatenmetits 90,397 ak730 
Employers’ liability............ - 962 
PROORE iscsi ccusighanacedpinnnad Dr. — Dr. 21,261 
Sickness and accident ...... 3727 ~—«6 2,749 
Masine ...crccsscinscerestecenee 60,269 20,415 
Sinking fund ..........cessece0 23,201 15, 
Secenan ducuccensdecesecesseeses ae Dy ns 
Securities realised ............ wi : 10,1 
. . . | UME: snduighbesdensaans 163,238 196,921 
Net int. CAPNINgS —.......0000e 119,411 120,829 
282,649 317,750 
Income t@& .....cccccosssecesees 000 32,000 
SEERA, ’. ” seachsisendivenaeah site 13,000 18,000 
237,649 267,750 
Cost of dividend ............00 133,333 133,333 


A sum of £75,000 against £100,000 
has been transferred to the general 
branch investment reserve fund. In- 
stead of holding departmental addi- 
tional reserves (apart from reserves for 
unexpired risks and outstanding claims) 
the Prudential now maintains a central 
8eneral branch additional reserve ac- 
Count, to which £33,800 was trans- 
ferred last year against £47,600; and 
which now amounts to £1,177,000. The 
balance sheet shows the following sub- 
seen of the company’s assets into six 


(£ millions) ose 

A ie 1937 1 
branch See eee eee eeeeteseeee 1 127°5 
DrANCH .oecccseccsnaseees 7 3 
Gerd eh wr 
contingency fund ...... 2 7 i 
Premium account “c,h 3 
330-4 346-1 





1937 and 1938:— 


1937 1938 
pos Per Amount Per 
mns.) cent. .) Cent. 
Mortgages, inc. loans on ——- 
Bek. Gov, &T#A wks: 7 HZ 48:2 1e2 
Col. & For. Gov. ey ee 
I Aneettiinennisisagves 165 52 161 4-9 
Brit. Munpl. & Cty. secs. 5:3 1-7 . . 
Col., For., Mun. & Prov. lake 
ce benaubessibeseoces on ne a. ao 
cbeedebbccbioee . : ’ 9 
Pref. and Guar. stks....... 28°8 9:2 30:2 9-2 
ry stocks ......... 38-1 12-1 41-2 12-4 
Reversionary ints., pro- 
perties & other 34°8 11:1 36:3 11-0 
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An increase of £349,000 to £11,221,000 
in loans on property in the United 
Kingdom is more than offset by a re- 
duction of £556,000 to £5,112,000 on 
mortgages outside the United King- 
dom. Loans on Stock Exchange 
securities, which fell in 1937 from 
£16,224,000 to £9,282,000, recovered 
last year to £13,100,000. Policy loans 
showed some reduction at £4,866,000. 
Aggregate market values on December 
31, 1938, of Stock Exchange securities 
in each branch exceeded book values. 
The “B” shares are entitled to 
75 per cent. and the “A” shares to 
25 per cent. of the divisible profits of 
the general branch, but the “ B” shares 
do not participate in the surplus of the 
life business. The rate of dividend on 
the “A” shares (£1 each fully paid) 
shows an increase from 19s. 5#d. tax 
free to 19s. 8d. tax free. In each year 
62d. was attributable to general branch 
profits. The rate of dividend on the 
“B” shares is 50 per cent. tax free for 
the third year. 


Britannic Assurance Company.— 
The results of the annual valuation of 
Britannic Assurance are compared 
with the figures for 1937 below: — 


1937 1938 

Ordinary Branch— 
Surplus earned .......:.0s0eee0ee 412,492 399,962 
Brought forward ............+++ 161,139 178,732 


573,631 578,694 


Bonuses to policyholders ...... 285,714 296,255 
Shareholders’ account ......... oe woes 














nvestment reserve 5 ,000 
Staff pension fund ............ ovens 10,000 
i BE ccceccccccee oe 
Carried forward............0++0: 178,732 183,078 
573,631 578,694 
’ aed during year 697,745 740,991 
Brought forward ..........++++« 158,173 193,418 
855,918 934,409 
Bonuses to policyholders... 267,500 267,500 
Shareholders’ ACCOUNL .......05 240,000 240,000 
Investment reserve fund ...... 60,000 000 
Staff pension fund .........+++ 95,000 115,000 
Carried forward..........+:0+++++ 193,418 211,909 


855,918 934,409 


The basis of valuation was again 
A1924-29 in the ordinary branch and 
E.L. No. 8 (Males) table in the indus- 
trial branch; the rate of interest 
assumed was 23 per cent. for partici- 
pating policies in the ordinary branch 
and 3 per cent. for all other life con- 
tracts in the ordinary and the industrial 
branches. In the wane Sane - 
rate of bonus remains at 38s, per cent. 
on the sum assured. In the industrial 
branch the same sum as in 1937 has 
been set aside for policyholders. The 
sums credited for the four years 
1935-38, amounting to £950,000, will 
be held in reserve and applied later for 
the benefit of policyholders. ‘The com- 
pany’s bonus scheme shows a balance 
on hand at December 31, 1938, esti- 
mated to provide bonus additions vary- 
ing from 5 per cent. for policies ten 
vears in force to 20 per cent. for 
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Policies of twenty-five years or more, 
which become claims before March 31, 
1940. New sums assured in the 
ordinary branch amounted last year to 
£3,423,000, compared with £3,594,000 
in 1937, and in the industrial branch to 
£9,560,000, against £9,769,000. Re- 
duced new business in 1938 was a 
general feature of  industrial-cum- 
ordinary Offices. The net rate of in- 
terest in the ordinary and industrial 
branches fell by 3s. 10d. per cent. to 
£4 2s. 10d. per cent. and £4 8s. 6d., 
respectively. Ordinary branch expenses 
fell from £181,000 to £179,000, and 
amounted to the moderate figure of 
12.5 per cent. of the premium income 
against 13.1 per cent.; in the industrial 
branch the expense ratio fell from 
31.4 per cent. to 30.2 per cent. Total 
assets increased from £30,103,000 to 
£32,272,000. Loans increased from 
£4,792,000 to £5,660,000, while British 
Government securities showed little 
change from the 1937 total of 
£6,559,000. Foreign and Colonial Gov- 
ernment securities increased from 
£3,627,000 to £3,820,000, debentures 
from £2,864,000 to £2,928,000, prefer- 
ence shares from £2,585,000 to 
£2,695,000 and ordinary shares from 
£5,059,000 to £5,591,000. The dividend 
is repeated at 50 per cent, free of tax. 


* 


United Kingdom Provident.— 
The triennial valuation was made as at 
December 31st last, and the results are 
compared with those of the previous 
triennium below. The bases of the 
valuation are the same as before. 


1933-1935 an 


Surplus earned during 


CUES | i nseicccsccesecive 1,705,805 1,651,502 
Profit on securities ......... 300,000 40,372 
Brought forward from 

previous valuation ...... 277,455 400,377 


2,283,260 2,092,251 





Allocations— 
Bonuses to policyholders 1,582,883 1,720,201 
Transfer to Investment 


contingency reserve ... 300,000 ene 
Carried forward to next 
GERROUIIEE a scccciesecnacians 400,377 372,050 


2,283,260 2,092,251 


Bonuses are at the same high rates as 
for the last three valuations, namely, 
45s. per cent. and 41s. per cent. for 
whole life policies in the temperance 
and general sections respectively, cal- 
culated on the sum assured and existing 
bonuses. For endowment asurances, the 
rate is 43s. per cent. in the temperance 
section where the original term is not 
less than twenty-five years and 41s. per 
cent. for all other policies, including 
those in the general section. On this 
occasion, however, the cost of bonus is 
somewhat in excess of the surplus 
earned in the period. Stock Ex- 
change securities stand in the balance 
sheet at middle market prices on 
December 30, 1938; the aggregate 
values of other assets appear to exceed 
book values. Total assets amount to 
£26,516,000. Loans show a further in- 
crease over the year from £6,646,000 to 
£7,088,000. British Government securi- 
ties rose by £449,000 to £3,397,000, 
while Colonial and foreign government 
securities, debentures and ordinary 
stocks were all higher at £2,231,000, 
£2,347,000 and £3,605,000, respec- 
tively. Preference shares, however, were 
reduced to £1,903,000. New sums 
assured set up a new record at 
£5,116,000 against £5,023,000 in 1937. 
The net rate of interest fell by 4s. 1d. 
per cent. to £4 Is, 6d. per cent. 
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Investment 


Recovery Maintained.—The London market con- 
tinues to forge ahead despite the forecasts of some experi- 
enced observers that the recovery of the past fortnight is due 
to lose a little of its staying power. This week, small private 
investors have shown greater interest, while speculative 
support from the fringes of the London market has abated 
slightly. The larger institutional buyers, however, still 
seem unconvinced of the duration of recovery. By midweek 
it was clear that investment lists were being scrutinised in 
order to find favourably-priced opportunities among the 
second-string shares which are invariably overlooked in any 
broad market rise. And Thursday showed a marked spread 
of business from country investors. The unemployment 
figures and the rail traffics provided well-timed evidence 
that some measure of industrial recovery is under way and 
almost every section of the market from gilt-edged down- 
wards has benefited. Indeed, the one disappointing con- 
clusion which the market has reached in this week’s deal- 
ings is that defence borrowing appears to profit every 
section of the market except armament shares. The profits 
of leading armament companies announced this week (and 
discussed in a note on page 515) suggest that an expanded 
defence programme does not necessarily coincide with the 
disclosure of higher armament company earnings. 


* * * 


Outside Dealings First Ruling.—The Committee’s 
ruling on the first case to come up for decision under the 
new Non-Member Dealing Regulations was posted in the 
“House” this week. Although the Committee decided 
that the broker, against whom a complaint had been laid, 
had transgressed the rules, the names of the les were 
withheld and no disciplinary action was on the 
ground that the case was the first of its kind. Rule 88 
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provides that a broker shall not execute an order with a 
non-member unless thereby he can deal to greater 
advantage than with a member. He must be prepared to 
justify the transaction and the special marking slips for 
recording such ins contain a special panel for 
registering the exact details of the abortive quotations 
obtained from jobbers. In this case, the broker’s clerk 
had checked the price of Distillers with three jobbers, and 
as a result, he reported to his principal that they were 
90s. 3d.-90s. 74d. This information was received in the 
office by the broker who had with him, at the time, a 
client. The client gave an order to buy shares at 90s. 6d., 
and the broker, finding at that instant that Distillers were 
90s. 6d. offered in the country, executed his order 
without again going to the “ House.” Actually, marks in 
Distillers during the day ranged between 89s. 9d. and 
90s. 6d., and this confirmed the statement by one firm of 
jobbers concerned, that he had, in fact, been a seller at 
90s. 6d. throughout the session. Although at the time of 
purchase the “ hot” dealing price obtained from the 
“ House ” gave prima facie justification for accepting the 
offer of shares at 90s. 6d. from the country, the Com- 
mittee ruled that the broker had failed to justify the 
transaction. At first sight, this hardly seems just, but it 
does, in fact, accord with the realities of dealing on the 
Stock Exchange. A jobber may give a perfectly genuine 
dealing quotation and yet be prepared to improve on it 
when approached by a dealer actually having an order in 
hand. By its action in this case the Committee has let it 
be known that brokers must make a real attempt to deal 
with a jobber before dealing outside. This does not imply, 
as has been too quickly assumed in some quarters, that 
there is any need for a broker to disclose the nature of his 
business. Without opening his book he is entitled to 
deal with a non-member if, on a practical view, his 
enquiries in the market lead him to conclude that he 
cannot deal inside. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in February.—No change in the 
trend of industrial profits is suggested by the results of 
211 companies whose reports were published in Feb- 
ruary. Profits, at £31,894,000, com with £33,639,000, 
showed a decrease of £1,745,000, equivalent to 5.19 per , 
cent. We show in the following table the course of indus- 
trial earnings over the past two years :— 


INDUSTRIAL ProFits 1937-39 




















Year and | No. Net Inc. 0D || year and | No Net on 
of of 
Month Profits* | PFEY- || “Month Profus* | prev. 
Cos. Cos. year 
1937 1938 % 
Feb. ...... 208 | 27, 8b March ... | 337 56,711,336 + 9:19 
March 307 | 53,554,168 | 12-52 i}... | 225 | 28,481,318 |+17-19 
April saieale 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 *. | 320 | 45,91 + 11-42 
D. bisene 255 053,946 | 14-09 | June...... 38,076,415 |+ 11:09 
une ...... 265 | 43,924,563 | 21-19 || July ...... 181 | 16,530,811 |+ 3°44 
~~ Ete 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 || Aug. . 8,300,386 |— 1°16 
Aug. ...... 402 | 9-41 || Sept. |.. | 112 | 7,962,024 |— 10-31 
Sept. ...... 81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 || Oct. «..... 163 | 14,279,785 |— 1:06 
Oct... 177 | 1 26-97 || Nov....... 231 | 23,784,389 |— 6:53 
Nov. ...... 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 || Dec....... 171 | 18,534,750 |— 4°35 
Dew. 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 sai 
ial 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 cesses | 152 | 16,316,851 |- 9°58 
Es. ae 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 . aes 211 | 31,893,884 |— 5:19 





* After debenture interest. 


February, however, is normally a month of fairly 
stable profits, owing to the inclusion of the Imperial 
Tobacco and public utilities results, and the smaller 
percentage fall compared with January shows that this 
year provided no exception. Tobacco, electricity and gas 
com alone account for some 55 per cent. of total 

and together they provide a modest increase of 
£100,300. A large part of the month’s decline was duc 
tor pe. textile results, though the Courtaulds’ figures are 
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Gas Consumers and Stig mse statutes of 
most gas companies protect consumers by relating the 
price of gas to the dividend payable to ordinary stock- 
holders. What effect, if any, will recent increases in 
charges have upon ordinary dividends? The following 
table, showing the sliding scale arrangement, basic and 
actual prices, and recent dividends for four of the larger 
companies, provides the material for an answer : — 


eet | Price per therm (d.) | Ord. Div. % 
Co- 
Ord. End|End| * |, 
art | Sek. |B##¢/ 1937 | 1938 | 1939 |Basic | 1937) 1938 
, 717 














ight and Coke... | "yy } ‘yp | 11 
we “1Sliéein 






South 
Wandsworth & Dist. | "yo ‘ "so | 11 
Watford & St. Albans 'sd~ "set | 14-8 





* New price, so far as is known at present. ¥ Bech 0°2d. per theem 
above or below price = lg per cent. per annum below or above basic 
dividend (calculated quarterly). 


Each company has a standard price for gas (above the 
current price) and a basic dividend (below the actual rate). 
In the first three cases, a surplus theoretically arises from 
the excess of sales, calculated at the standard price, over 
the companies’ actual revenue, the greater part of which is 
considered to belong to the consumer—or, more realistic- 
ally, is not available for ordinary stockholders and co- 
partners. In addition to their basic dividend, ordinary 
stockholders may receive a specified fraction of this 
notional saving accruing to consumers. This method only 
defines the maximum which may be paid, and it does not 
necessarily follow that an increase in the price of gas must 
lead to a reduction in dividend, since stockholders may 
already be receiving less than the full rate to which they 
are entitled. For example, the Gas Light and Coke and 
the South Metropolitan companies are paying divi- 
dends very little in excess of their basic rate, and the actual 
price of gas could rise still nearer the standard price before 
any reduction in dividend became necessary. For the 
Wandsworth Gas Company, basic prices and dividends are 
the same as the two companies mentioned, but the actual 
dividend paid is higher, and the chairman has warned 
shareholders that the increased price of gas may require a 
4 per cent. reduction in dividend in 1939. In the case of 
Watford and St. Albans Gas, the relationship between 
prices and dividends is more direct, for under the sliding 
scale each 0.2d. per therm variation about the standard 
represents 4 per cent. per annum dividend above or below 
the basic 34 per cent. Thus at a price of 9d. the dividend 
could be 73 per cent., or at 9.6d. 6} per cent. The increase 
of 0.6d. which came into operation for the second half of 
1938 resulted in a possible rate for the whole of 1938 of 
64% per cent., against 6% which was actually paid—a 
reduction of 4 per cent. compared with the previous three 
years. On the whole, gas company dividends, which in 
many cases have been well within the statutory limits, are 
likely to be affected only to a small extent by recent 
increases in the price of gas. 





Company Notes 


Steel and Shipbuilding Profits.—The general im- 
Pression left by this week’s heavy industrial profits is that 
some self-imposed restraint in the disclosure of profits from 
armaments activities has been exercised. The preliminary 
announcement of Vickers, showing an increase in net profits 
of no more than £47,797 to £1,398,853, is the most signi- 
ficant case, and the ordinary stock fell from 23s. 74d. to 

6d. . 


Tear states that the 1938 figures include interest on 
debenture stock and the dividend on the share capital 
of Metropolitan-Cammell. Hence, Cammell Laird’s profits, 
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which show a rise from £223,707 to £353,907 (from which 
£100,000 18 required for taxation) have ae 
obtained similar benefit from Metropolitan-Cammell. The 
Cammell Laird dividend has been raised from 84 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. The profits of Hadfields, who manufacture 
special steels largely used for armament purposes, show a 
comparatively modest increase from £269,040 to £278,045 
and the dividend is maintained at 224 per cent. This 
company, however, has in recent years shown its profits 
after provision for depreciation, and consequently the net 
aie announced eee may have been struck after 

viding more generously for depreciation. Swan, Hunter 
and Wigham Richardson’s shipbuilding activities are not 
concentrated upon naval work, and the chairman last year 
disclosed that 80 per cent. of the total number of employees 
were engaged on mercantile building. The rise in profits 
from £264,372 to £440,132 is, therefore, highly satisfac- 
tory, and the 12 per cent. dividend (against 9 per cent. for 
1937) is covered with a margin of 14 per cent. 


* * * 


i All four companies have, to greater or less extent, an 
important interest in future re-armament work. The Vickers 
figures, however, suggest that while the company should 
have every opportunity to strengthen its resources at the 
present level of activity, stockholders are unlikely to see 
bumper returns. The directors of Hadfields, having raised 
their dividend to the respectable rate of 224 per cent. in 
1937, may also be content to keep the distribution at that 
figure, although the current yield of £7 12s. 6d. per cent. on 
the 10s. shares is in marked contrast to the yield of 
£4 11s. 3d. per cent. on Vickers. Cammell Laird have re- 
ceived a contract for one of the 1938 battleships, which 
should offset the slight reduction in its naval business for 
the coming year, and the current dividend yield of £5 12s. 
per cent. is backed nearly twice over by earnings. The 
absence of adequate mercantile orders, however, must be 
taken into account, particularly for Swan, Hunter, although 
this company received an order valued at £1,800,000 in 
December and is also to build one of the 1939 cruisers. 
These factors are recognised in the current yield of £7 6s. 
per cent. on the ordinary shares. 


* * * 


Courtaulds Prospects.—The full report of Courtaulds 
Limited has not been greeted so warmly as the preliminary 
figures, but the latter were accompanied by the statement 
on the price agreement which the market has since dis- 
counted with vigour, with a net gain of 3s. in the ordinary 
stock at 28s. 104d. over the past three weeks. The report 
does not mince words in describing the 1938 trading experi- 
ence, which is portrayed in the accompanying chart. The 
past year was the worst trading year since 1913; rayon yarn 
sales in the home market fell 30 per cent.; and costs rose 
owing to lower turnover, and higher wood pulp costs. As 
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a result, the English trading profits were approximately 
halved, compared with 1937, while the 30 per cent. reduc- 
tion in wood pulp prices required a provision against stocks 
which absorbed most of the reduced profit. Abroad, the 
American Viscose Corporation’s year was “ wholly unre- 
munerative ” and no dividends were received. The directors 
detect no hopeful prospects of better trading in the 
American rayon trade during 1939, but at home, two en- 
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couraging features are seen: lower wood pulp costs, and 
the new price arrangements. The Courtaulds board is 
habituated to caution, and <he payment of a 4 per cent. 
dividend out of earnings of less than 4 per cent. last year 
was in itself significant. Hence their present encouraging 
references to the trade prospect, with proper reservations 
regarding the international outlook, go far to explain the 
present low yield of £2 15s. 7d. per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. 
* * * 


Home and Colonial Group Progress.—Some re- 
covery in the profits of the Home and Colonial group 
(controlled by Lever Bros. and Unilever) was already 
apparent in 1937-38, and the preliminary results for the 
year to January 7, 1939, show a farther satisfactory im- 
provement. Net profits of Home and Colonial have risen 
from £231,794 to £321,174, and ordinary dividends are 
resumed, after a lapse of three years, with a 3 per cent. 

yment. Maypole Dairy profits are £48,763 higher at 
£395,709, and the deferred ordinary dividend is increased 
from 7 per cent. to 9 per cent. Meadow Dairy earnings, 
however, are only 14 per cent. higher at £141,611, and this 
rise may be accounted for by the fact that the group’s 
latest accounts cover 53 against 52 weeks—a difference 
which covers only a small part of the improvement shown 
by the other two companies. The policy of internal re- 
organisation undertaken by the group during the past few 
years is yielding its fruits, for unremunerative shops have 
been closed, and new premises opened in more promising 
districts. An important cause of difficulty two or three years 
ago was the lag between costs and selling prices. But in 
1937-38 the necessary adjustments were apparently effected 
more simply. It may be that, contrary to traditional views 

ig price trends and provision profits, slightly higher 
prices in 1938-39 assisted the companies to achieve 
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more satisfactory trading margins. Sir George Schuster’s 
remarks a year ago suggested that a satisfactory expansion 
in margarine sales (particularly in the better qualities) had 
been stimulated to some extent by the rise in butter prices, 
and consumption was also very satisfactory last year. The 
group has some way to go before the former levels of 
prosperity are in sight, but shareholders will be well satis- 
fied with the first stage of recovery effected in the past two 
years. 


* * * 


London Brick Prospects.—In his survey of the past 
achievements of London Brick, Sir Malcolm Stewart’s 
speech this week gave every cause for satisfaction. Fixed 
assets have been written down to the extremely low basic 
valuation of £1 per thousand bricks of annual productive 
capacity, which is 1,750 million bricks. Last year, a 
satisfactory demand, until September at least, enabled 
the company to establish new production records. For 
the current year, however, Sir Malcolm’s attitude was 
cautious, and his references to current business position 
were frank. Deliveries to date are “sensibly down” 
compared with those of a year ago. At the moment, the 
board foresees no factors likely to be strong or rapid 
enough to enable last year’s sales to be reached. In 1938, 
stockholders were warned that interim dividends of 
5 per cent. did not as a matter of course imply a year’s 
total of 20 per cent., but this week Sir Malcolm was only 
able to offer the consoling suggestion that, if the interim 
payments should be reduced, it would not necessarily 
imply a reduction in total dividend. If, as we questioned 
last week, London Brick should not be so successful this 
year in obtaining a larger share of a smaller volume of 
business, stockholders will at least have been frankly 
prepared for the consequences by their chairman. 


* * * 


Scottish Power.—The 1938 report shows an increase 
in the trading profits of subsidiaries of £61,459, equivalent 
to 9.2 per cent., which is slightly higher than the 1937 
increase of 8.9 per cent. The Grampian Hydro-Electric 
development is still not completely self-supporting, and 
credit is taken for £15,262 in respect of interest charged 
to capital. After providing for additional depreciation 
of £32,572, and an increase in preference dividends of 
£14,813, reflecting the issue of £1,000,000 4 per cent. 
preference stock in May, 1937, the net earnings available 
for the ordinary cnpledl show a slight reduction as com- 
pared with 1937. A further issue of £500,000 4 per cent. 
preference was made in October last, but the dividend on 
this stock will only come into the accounts for the current 
year. The results since 1936 are set out below :— 


1936 1937 1938 
Trading profits of undertakings sna? 670.588 as2paT 
profits of un i 61 : 

Interest charged to capital...... 12,391 23,943 15,262 
DOOR x ctncnccidstitttncdnndiibocdic 628,218 694,531 747,309 
Depreciation and reserves...... 188,328 201,329 233,901 
IMOOME TAK .......000ccccccsccccece 72,824 88,614 101,571 
Available gross revenue......... 367,066 404,588 411,837 
Parent company’s expenses ... 23,532 24,716 30,263 
Interest on loans............++.., 8,721 11,570 9,471 
Preference dividends ............ 100,650 111,575 126,388 
Ordinary stock :— 

MUNI chcdbisoapcteocckinsdemcess 234,163 256,727 245,715 

DORE. a vviividscvbicctchdssdivcice 231,800 228,000 220,400 

Barntd %  siccivcsccecsscccsies 8-1 9:0 8-9 

NE A issuidh' a visleenbametsinns x 8 8 
Carried forward ............s.000s 10,468 10,695* 11,209 


* After allocating general reserve in 1937 and 
£24,800 in 1938. erate 

While it is impossible to make an estimate of standard 
depreciation, since a large but undisclosed proportion of 
total capital expenditure is represented by hydraulic 
works, the actual provision made by the operating 
subsidiaries for depreciation and reserves, seems hardly 
more than adequate. The company’s enterprise 10 
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providing electrical supplies over sparsely inhabited and 
economically unattractive areas in Scotland does appear, 
however, to have yielded a moderate, if not unduly 
generous return. Over the past decade the company has 
obtained some £7,150,000 (excluding the issue in October 
last) of additional capital, in the form of either preference 
or ordinary shares, on which it has earned and paid an 
average return of just under 54 per cent. The further stage 
in the Grampian hydro-electric undertaking completed 
last year, brings} the company near the end of a ten-year 
programme. In. this ject, also, the company has 
displayed commendable enterprise, although in the 
absence of any detailed figures, it is impossible to estimate 
the degree of financial success which has resulted, or the 
extent to which it has been “ carried ” by the remaining 
part of the company’s business. At 37s, x.d. the ordinary 
shares yield £4 6s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


North Metropolitan Electric.—A further satis- 
factory increase in consumers and in units sold was shown 
last year, the gain being most marked in the company’s 
own distribution undertakings. The latter, which now 
account for over 45 per cent. of the total units sold, 
showed an increase in sales of 17.2 per cent. Industrial 
power sales, representing 16.5 per cent. of the total, were 
up by 8.1 per cent., and traction sales to London Trans- 
port by 3.7 per cent. Units sold to other authorised under- 
takings, amounting to 27 per cent. of the total, show only a 
small increase of just over 4 per cent., but this figure may 
need qualification since the w Electric undertaking 
was vested in the North Metropolitan Company in 
October, 1937. The results of the past three years are 
analysed below :— 


1936 1937 1938 
Total coOmSUMETS ........eeeeees 336,722 375,067 407,106 
Units sold (millions) ............ 5974 691 760 
B00 LTD nitinneasennenstintand 21 15 10 
£ £ £ 
Diet SOVORNED:. Aikscickshebabcsiansé 855,443 914,332 983,141 
Interest Charges ..........se0e0e0s 80,374 80,628 78,592 
Depreciation and reserve accnt. 337,352 374,082 410,810 
Reserve and redemption funds 31,762 47,387 47,387 
Preference divi ED andvicictice 84,000 84,000 92,834 
Ordinary shares :— 
COD i dscnittibihinobibiindaidios $21,955 328,235 353,518 
PROG ccrvvisidanisiiantilecinainataiinns 278,151 278,151 319,148 
BO aa a 12:1 12-4 11:5 
TE Te sea ee 10 10 10 
i cy fund, etc. ......... 30,000 39,383 32,325 
Carried fi Pach sddilsin thes 63,666 74,367 76,412 


The accounts show only a moderate increase in net profit 
of just over 34 per cent., and even this may be affected 
by the changed status of the Harrow undertaking. Interest 
and dividend receipts show a large increase of £36,392, 
which presumably reflect the acquisition of the Hendon 
Electric Supply Company. If this item is shown after 
deduction of tax, the increase almost offsets the dividends 
payable on the £200,000 of 6 per cent. preference stock 
and £418,000 of ordinary stock of the North Metropolitan 
Company created for this acquisition. On balance, the 
percentage ings on the increased ordinary capital 
show a slight fall. A rough calculation suggests that the 
total amounts appropriated to depreciation, reserves and 
redemption funds, are some £75,000 in excess of depre- 
Clation on our standard basis, which would represent 
additional earnings of approximately 3} per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. The report makes no reference to the 
Southgate undertaking, in respect of which the local 
authority gave notice some twelve months ago of its 
intention to purchase at 45s. 9d. x.d. the ordinary stock 
units yield £4 7s, 3d. per cent. 


* * * 
London Stores Outlook.—It is now possible to 


Complete the picture presented by the London stores’ 
results for 1938. They make a mixed showing, for while 
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OUTSTANDING 


STRENGTH 


ASSETS 128 MILLION POUNDS 


Extracts from the 86th Annual Report 
to be presented to the Shareholders 
at the Annual General Meeting at 
Halifax on Monday, March 27th, 1939. 





MORTGAGES 
ADVANCED ON NEW MORTGAGES £20,340,996 


TOTAL SUM DUE UPON MORTGAGES £105,177,549 


Showing an increase of £6,900,650 during the year. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


Trustee Securities together with Cash 
at Banks and Cash in Hand amount to 


£22,368,340 


SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS 


Increased by £5,194,611 during year £122,284,430 
TOTAL ASSETS 
Increased by £5,616,848 during year £128,242,856 


ACCOUNTS 
Increased by 22,682 during year. Total now 735,096 


PROFITS & RESERVES 


The balance of profit for the year after making provision 
for all management expenses, Income Tax, National 
Defence Contribution, and Interest due to Depositors 
up to the date of the accounts and for depreciation 
amounted to £3,222,614. Appropriations have been 
made to Investing Shareholders of interest and bonus 
£2,772,691; Staff Superannuation Fund £50,000 and to 
General Reserve £400,000. 


TOTAL RESERVE FUNDS AND UN- 
DIVIDED PROFIT 


Copy of Balance Sheet free on Application 


£5,466,090 


General Managers 
DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.L.S. F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D 


HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


LONDON District OFFICE—HALIFAX House, STRAND, W.C.2 
City OFrricE—62 Moorcate, E.C.2 


- 32 Commercial Street 
LiverPooL- <- - 37 Dale Street 
- - 75 George Street MANCHESTER - - 130 Deansgate 
119 St. Vincent Street SuHerrtenp - < 51-55 Surrey Street 


Over 400 Branches throughout the Kingdom 


GHAM - 26-28 Colmore Row Lesps - 


EDINBURGH 
GLasGcow - 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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the John Barker ana D. H. Evans profits caused satisfac- 
tion, and Peter Robinson and A. W. Gamage maintained 
their position, Harrods experienced a moderate decline, 
and the setback in Selfridge and Whiteleys was distinctly 
severe. Treating John Barker’s results as a special case, 
it is clear that the stores have, at best, only been able to 
maintain their earning position in a difficult year. The 
fullest analysis of the course of trading month by month 
was perhaps given by Mr Gordon Selfridge at the Selfridge 
and Company meeting. The year 1938 began with some 
decline, which became intensified at the time of the 
Anschluss. Then there followed a period of doubt, 
culminating in the September crisis which brought a heavy 
drop in the trading returns. Mild weather in October and 
November brought a smaller recovery than might have 
been expected, but in December there was a marked re- 
covery, which surpassed the 1937 figures. In the experience 
of A. W. Gamage (whose trading profits in 1938-39 were 
£122,850 against £125,220) December was also a satis- 
factory month. While Sir Woodman Burbidge’s survey of 
business in 1938 at the Harrods meeting followed similar 
broad outlines, the chairman spoke with some optimism of 
the future, and was able to cite practical proof of this 
confidence. Rebuilding schemes costing in the aggregate 
some £1,200,000 and financed entirely from the company’s 
own resources, are in progress in Brompton Road, in Man- 
chester and at Dickins and Jones, and political uncer- 
tainties have not deterred the company from proceeding 
with these plans. The Harrods report shows a decline of 
6 per cent. to £2,548,912 in total profits, and from 
£488,802 to £408,191 in earnings for the ordinary stock, 
but the company’s profit record suggests that the satisfac- 
tion which Sir Woodman expressed regarding long-term 
prospects is well justified. 


* * * 


Pennsylvania Railroad.—The results of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in 1938 vividly illustrate the difficult 
conditions under which American railroads were forced 
to operate last year. Total operating revenues were 
$95,549,267 down at $360,384,241, but the reduction in 
expenses by $80,914,050 did not cover the fall in gross 
revenue, and after provision for taxation, hire of equip- 
ment and including income from investments, gross income 
was reduced by $17,001,076 to $93,559,078. This sum 
covered debt and other prior charges with a surplus of 
$11,046,100, and after appropriations to sinking and other 
funds of $8,035,319 the resulting surplus for the common 
stock was reduced to $3,010,781, against $19,134,172 in 
1937. Earnings were thus equivalent to 46 cents per share 
and failed to cover the dividend of 50 cents per share paid 
in December. Some signs of improvement are apparent in 


get 
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the January traffics figures, which show an improvement 
in gross receipts from $28,466,000 to $32,897,000, while 
net operating income was up from $2,242,000 to 
$4,999,000. The common stock, at 23%, is close to last 
year’s high of 244 and discounts some recovery in net 
income this year. 


* * * 


Consolidated Mines Selection Setback.—The ful] 
report of Consolidated Mines Selection confirms the 
approximate halving of profits revealed by the preliminary 
statement. Poor dealing opportunities in the stock markets 
in 1938 are reflected in a drop from £156,057 to £49,825 
in share dealing profits—which are less than investment 
income for the first time since the last depression. From 
the 16 per cent. reduction in dividends received, which 
amount to £68,629, it would appear that a higher return 
on such interests as Gold Coast Selection and Rand Leases 
has not offset the lower Anglo-American and Mawchi dis- 
tributions. The balance available for the ordinary stock 
amounts to £73,065 against £148,873, and thus covers the 
15 per cent. dividend with a margin of only 1.4 per cent. 
Dealing profits, however, are struck after writing down 
investments, which in the aggregate stand at less than 
market values. On a 15 per cent. dividend basis, the 10s. 
units yield £6 3s. per cent. at a current price of 24s. 43d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 546, in- 
cludes 66 companies this week whose net profits of 
£6,400,000 compare with £8,856,000 earned by the same 
companies a year ago. This sharp reduction of 28 per 
cent. is largely due to the inclusion: of the Courtaulds’ 
results, Aggregate net profits of 430 companies reporting 
in 1939.to date amount to £54,382,000, and show a fall 
of 9 per cent. compared with earnings of £59,653,000 
for the previous year. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 522 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—At the Refuge 
Assurance meeting, Mr J. Wilcock Holgate pointed out that 
of the total new ordinary branch sums assured nearly 32 
per cent. was for assurances of £500 and over. The com- 
pany’s tables had been revised, and, generally speaking, the 
effect was to reduce the whole life and to increase the en- 
dowment assurance rates of premium. A tendency towards 
the improved yields for which he had pleaded was dis- 
cussed by Sir Ernest J. P. Benn at the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution meeting. Mr J. A. Jefferson, in his 
address to Britannic Assurance shareholders, expressed 
Satisfaction with the reduction in the industrial branch 
expense ratio from 31.38 per cent. to 30.15 per cent. of 
premium income. The stringency of the company’s valua- 
tion basis was stressed by Mr George William Blackwood 
at the Standard Life meeting. In the valuation of actuarial 
liabilities, the interest rate assumed was only 2} per cent. 
Members of the Scottish Widows’ Society were informed 
by Sir Ian Bolton that the surplus on the valuation ex- 
ceeded £3,700,000, and he drew attention to the growth of 
business in three successive qui iums. Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews’ survey of the London and North-Eastern Rail- 
way concluded with references to encouraging features 
in the trade outlook. Mr George Balfour informed share- 
holders at the Midland Counties Electric meeting that 
during the year they had connected 16,568 new consumers, 
bringing the total to about double the number at the end 
of 1934. At the Scottish Power meeting, Mr Balfour re- 
ported that the hydro-electric plants had produced an 
output largely in excess of their calculations. Sir P. 
Malcolm Stewart’s review of London Brick prospects 1s 
discussed on page 516. The chairmen’s comments at the 
Selfridge and Harrods meetings are referred to on page 
517. At the Scottish Equitable Life meeting, the chair- 
man drew attention to the margin between the rate of 
2% per cent. used for valuation purposes and net interest 
earnings of £3 18s. per cent. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 


CoO. LTD. 


Points from the Speech of 
SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 


Chairman of the Company, at the goth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
held at Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, 9th March, 1939 








ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now 
£346,139,159, of which over 82 per cent. are invested in the United 
Kingdom. The income during 1938 was £56,222,018. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The net new sums assured were £31,762,732. 
The reversionary bonuses declared on participating policies in force at 
3lst December, 1938, are maintained at £2.6.0 per cent. for Whole 
Life Assurances and £2.0.0 per cent. for Endowment Assurances. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £23,115,486. 
The reversionary bonus is £1.12.0 per cent. for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The same rate as for the year 1937. 

Since the initiation of the profit sharing scheme in the Industrial 
Branch, the total amount allotted for bonuses to policyholders is over 


£55,529,319. 


A further reduction in the Industrial Branch expense ratio. For 
1938 the ratio was 22°61 per cent. of the premiums received. 


GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,691,605 of 
which £994,593 was in respect of Fire business. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. Membership exceeds four millions and the 


amount expended more than £4,500,000 on the payment of benefits. 


TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
£1,000,000 a WEEK 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
MARCH 21 MARCH 23 


THE basis of recovery in the London 
markets this week has been significantly 
broadened. From the first, it was 
apparent that the smaller investor was 
taking a larger hand, and by Thursday 
the flow of small country orders was 
responsible for the bulk of a very satis- 
factory volume of trade. Whether it 1s 
significant that the volume of London 
buying has tended slightly to diminish 
has yet to be seen. The fact remains 
that ordinary shares, as measured by 
the Financial News index, have 
advanced steadily from 85.9 at the end 
of last week to 88.0 on Thursday and 
support for fixed interest sections of the 
market has been very well maintained. 

Gilt-edged opened with rather slow 
business on Monday, but picked up in 
sympathy with the rest of the “ House ” 
as the week advanced, the prospects of 
a balanced budget assisting the rise in 
mid-week. Demand was well spread 
over undated and unredeemable stocks, 
and although the volume of business 
towards the end of the week was not so 
great, prices remained very firm. Home 
corporation stocks responded to the suc- 
cess of the Barking issue, and on Thurs- 
day the Essex scrip rose as high as 3 
premium. Profit-taking after the recent 
rise affected New Zealand issues, but 
otherwise the Dominion list was firm. 

In the foreign market, Chinese bonds 
responded sharply to the news of the 
£10 millions stabilisation loan, the 44 
per cents. of 1898 closing as much as 
34 higher at 784 on Wednesday. On 
the other hand, Japanese bonds re- 
mained dull. Brazilian issues opened 
firm on the reaction to the United States 
credits, but failed to maintain their 
improvement. Central European issues, 
and Czech bonds in particular, reflected 
the improvement in the international 
situation. 

* 

Anticipation of a rising traffics trend 
brought renewed support for home rails 
and the traffics (particularly the “ plus” 
for Southern) were regarded as encour- 
aging. Southern preferred claimed 
much attention, and the marginal pre- 
ference issues also advanced, with rises 
of a point or more on successive days, 
which were the more vigorous since the 
market remained short of stock. Argen- 
tine rails were uninteresting until mid- 
week, when the group enjoyed a 
belated share in the general recovery. 

The industrial share market had an- 
other satisfactory week ; it responded 
well to good trade news, and a moderate 
amount of profit-taking in mid-week 
did not damp its relatively bright 
mood. Iron and steel shares went ahead, 
with Neepsend Steel and James Booth 
prominent in the earlier part of the 
week, and Swan, Hunter and Hadfields 
later on the dividends and profits. The 


improvement in the Cammell Laird 


counted, and the shares eased slightly 
on the announcement, Coal shares were 
ks dee ——— , 
. engineering iss 
Westinghouse Brake were favoured, and 
the group as a whole made moderate 
gains. Electrical equipment shares, 


which were among the brightest fea- 
tures in the earlier part of the week, 
became more irregular later. Substantial 
gains were recorded in practically all 
motor shares, until profit-taking 
brought a more hesitant tone. Aircraft 
issues were firm at first, but gains were 
generally small. Textiles were in much 
better demand than of late, and Brad- 
ford Dyers were firm on the price agree- 
ment. Rayon issues, however, were rela- 
tively subdued. Brewery shares made a 
more irregular showing than other 
sections, while tobacco shares reacted 
slightly after a firm start. In the stores 
section, quotations followed the general 
trend. Provision and catering issues 


-also gained, assisted by the satisfactory 


Home and Colonial results, with which 
International Tea rose in sympathy. 
Miscellaneous shares went ahead on 
Monday, reacted slightly, and then 
made fresh gains. London Brick weak- 
ened after the meeting (discussed on 
page 516). The shipping group was 
much firmer than in recent weeks, on 
hopes of a subsidy and of improved 
freights. 


* 


Continuous though moderate gains 
were general among oil shares, though 
it was only on Wednesday that the 
volume of orders reached good propor- 
tions. Rubber shares again enjoyed 
advancing prices, broadening public 
interest and a better turnover, though 
the pace tended to slacken. Tea shares 
improved, under the stimulus of the 
reduced export quota and the general 
trend of the market. 

_ The mining market did not remain 
indifferent to the improved tendency 
elsewhere, though its response remained 
less brisk. Kaffirs made small gains, 
without much expansion of turnover 
except on Monday. Local buying helped 
the developing issues, and the Cape lent 
an occasional hand. Interest was again 
shown in West Africans, where Kwahu 
and Ariston were prominent. Rhodesian 
copper issues tended to harden, but were 
checked occasionally by profit-taking. 
ease was renewed support for tin 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 





Approx. total recorded in S.B, List. * July L, 
t 1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

A considerable rise is again shown 
by the Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices, which on Tuesday, 
March 7, stood at 65.3 (this year’s 

high”) compared with 63.5 a week 
ago and 60.3 a month ago. The average 
yields are 5.50, 5.70 and 6.25 per cent. 
respectively. A selection of the separate 
indices follows. 









Feb. 7, | Feb.28,) Mar. 7, 
1939 1939 1939 
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THe week began in disappointing 
fashion, showing not so much falling 
prices (which were only fractionally 
down) as a subdued undertone. This 
more sober mood was attributed to 
several factors: the declaration by 
Senator Bankhead that there was no- 
thing new in the Administration’s 
policy towards business; the fall in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s industrial pro- 
duction index; a rise in unemployment, 
and the general lack of real signs of an 
upswing in business this spring. The 
next session saw the same uninteresting 
mood, though prices were a shade 
higher for choice. A sharp revival came 
in mid-week, however, when the Dow 
industrial index rose over two points, 
and turnover once more topped the 
million mark. Mr Hopkins’ speech was 
well received, and the market inclined 
to think better of the “ appeasement” 
policy, while the strength shown by 
London helped. Steel shares remained 
somewhat in the background, for the 
market is disappointed that prices are 
not being raised. Output for the current 
week is estimated by Iron Age at 55 per 
cent., the same as the revised figure for 
last week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Comtanag, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 









Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
21, 1 > 8, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Datty AveraGe or 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


mann en 


123-0 | 124-8 | 125-3 | 124-2 | 124-9 | 127-0 


1939 : 130-3 January 4th, Low: 112-5 
lene tih. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1938 


pom 92nd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 
operations for 1938 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 11, 1939. Total operating revenues were less than 1937 by 
$95,549,267 or 21.0%. Operating expenses decreased $80,914,050 or 23.9% (due 
to falling off in business and decreased outlays for maintenance of roadway, track 
and equipment). Net income was $11,046,100, as compared with $27,278,638 in 
1937. Surplus was $3,010,781 equal to 0.46% (23 cents per share) upon the out- 
standing Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 2.9% ($1.45 per share) in 1937. 


OPERATING RESULTS 
Comparison with 1937 


1938 Increase or Decrease 

Tora. Operatinc REVENUES were $360,384,241 D $95,549,267 
Torat Operating Expenses were 257,047,243 D 80,914,050 
14,635,217 
2,107,422 
3,140,234 
15,668,029 
1,333,047 
17,001,076 


Leavine Net Revenve From Rariway Operations of 103,336,998 
TAXES amounted to 37,225,328 
Hire or Equipment anv Joinr Faciuiry Rents were — 8,778,772 
Leavine Net Raitway Oreratine Income of 57,332,898 
Income FROM INVESTMENTS AND Orner Sources was.. 36,226,180 


Maxine Gross Income of 93,559,078 


Rentrat ror Leasep Lines, InrEREstT ON THE Com- E 
pany’s Desr AND Orner CuarGEs amounted to... 82,512,978 


Leavine Net Income of 11,046,100 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND Orner Funps, etc.... 8,035,319 


Surpius (Equal to 0.46% on Capital Stock) 3,010,781 


768,538 


16,232,538 
109,147 


16,123,391 


volo eloc|™oy 


o 


A dividend of 1% ($0.50 per share) was paid December 20, 1938, and charged 

to Profit and Loss. 
The cooperation extended by the security holders, the public and the employes 
in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania Railroad is appreciated. 
M. W. Ciement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tora DeaLIncs IN New York 
Curb 
Stock Exchange _. 





2 , 
oe 1,020 > 
» 580 5,130 102 
a 6 6,930 150 
» @ 570 6,350 126 
—/ 1,050 9,250 190 


° Two-Hour Session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 





os os 
1939 1939 1939 1939 

1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport ; iii 
Atchison — 3734 391 Briggs ecescesee 7950 B45. 
Balt- & Ohio. 6's 778| Blec. Autolite 335 35% 

MT. nonce 8 8) 

Can. Pacific... 478 Gen. Motors.. 4914 5114 


|Hudson Mtr. 7lg 75g 





Ches. & Ohio 3734 40 | 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 28 29°s| Packard Mt es gia 
ols eee 4 : 
N.Y. Central.. 195g 21 | Bendix A = = 
Porn Te 2a 238 Ai... 71lo 72 
+ Bene 8 Alri: . 
Sounern Pes 4 109/A Redaction 57 60% 
8) . 


6014 
ern Rly. 21 Allied Cheml. 174 180* 
Union Pac. ... 10119 10354, 
ne 19% 2134| Col. Carbon... 875g 90 


eoeees rH 15414 

2. Utilities and Carbide. 
U.S. Ind. Ale. 23 252 
Communications 43lp 4619 


Chalmer 
Am. W’works. 1312 13’3/Gen. Electric 4112 4254 
C’wlth. & S... 1% _ 17%) West’hse Elec. 11212 116g 
Con. Edison. ican Can 9314 9554 


Lt 8354 Ql, «- 391g 4278 

N. American.. 255g 26* |Ingersoll Rnd lil 11012 

Gas & El. 33 3319\Int. Harvester 6012 6614 

i Johns Manvie 94 979 

Am. Radiator 1614 1714 
6514 66 





Stan Gas 334 3%4|Corn Prods -.. 
United Corp. 314 353/J 1 Case&Co. 89 Q4le 
Un. Gas Imp. 123, 13 | Glidden ...... 21lp 2314 
Amer. Tel. ... 1591 16514|G. Am. Trans 5712 59 
Inter.Tel.For. 953 95g\Allied Stores.. 10 1034 
Westn. Union 221g 2354|Celanese of A. 2273 

D siocaseser 8 8le\ Ind. Rayon 261 


Am. Rol. Mill 1812 195,|20th Cen. Fox 24 24 
Beth. 


Steel ... 733g 7534 
Beth. Steel P. #11417 11414 
Uh aed an carlo nine 

>. oes 3 

U-S.Steel Pi.” 1171, 119 "| Mont, Ward. 314 53%4 
Aa eae ei agit) Sears Roebck. 73ig 7512 
Am. Metal ... 3412 3812| Woicreen..... 175g 18lg 
Am. Smelting 4554 49% yy 4873 497 
Anaconda ... 3014 3154) Rorden ..... 201g 21° 
Bohn Alum. so 26 | Gen. Foods... 407g 417, 
eee ae Azle one Kroger Grey. 2412 241g 
SS Nickel $ 34's) Nat. Biscuit... 26 277 


sean, Is Me, 

n. 

Socony Vac... 125, 1314/® Fimance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 277g 2834/Comcl. Credit 543, 553* 

Stan. Oil N.J. 4814 5014/AtlasCorp.... 8ig 

Texas ......... *4214 4414/Com. Inv. Tr. 5773 585¢' 
* xd 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Con- New 
Week ending versions Money 
March 11 £ 
To the Public ......... il - ni 
Bo a opee 4 i ane 175,000 
-B, Intro. ......... ia 103,550 
By Permis. to Deal 97,761 1 
. Certs., 
S cseuenaial Dr. 50,000 Dr. 50,000 
Including Excluding 
Con Conversions 
to Date 
1939 (New Basis)......... » 20'$54,010 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 1,984,310 36,936,208 
1939 (Oid Basis) ......... 19,033,852 18,956,987 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 87,021,595 25,223,598 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. a Countries 
Year to date —_— 

1939 (New Basis) 21,235,003 a,4,917 $0,000 
1938 (New Basis) 27,705,642 6,801,337 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 15,296,195 3,460,792 200,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 18,728,999 4,095,475 2,399,124 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 15,762,807 1,400,046 12,491,157 
1938 (New Basis) 18,293,504 3,422,411 15,220,293 


1939 (Old Basis) 13,187,635 12,697 5,056,655 
1938 (Old Basis) 13,916,527 2,135,722 9,171,349 


Norte.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Aeronautical and General In- 
struments.—This company has issued 
to Electrical and General Industrial 
Trusts for cash 120,000 5s. ordinary 
shares. This raises issued capital to 
authorised total of £150,000. 


ISSUE ABROAD 


Argentine Government Internal 
Loans.—The issue of the 4 per cent. 
ten-year loan was increased to the full 
authorised amount of 50,000,000 pesos 
and was fully covered. The 4} per cent. 
25-year loan was also increased to the 
full amount (100,000,000 pesos). Sub- 
scriptions exceed 50,000,000 pesos; the 
balance is expected to be covered 
shortly, 


BONUS SHARES 


Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Company.—It is proposed 
to capitalise £411,334 of reserve, and 
to distribute 399,334 ordinary shares 
as bonus to preference and ordinary 
stockholders, in the proportion of one 
new share for £1 stock held. It is also 
proposed to convert existing 7} per 
cent. preference into ordinary stock. 
As compensation, preference stock- 
holders will receive remaining 12,000 
shares, in proportion of one {1 share 
for £10 stock. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Net profits of MEUX’S BREWERY show a 
significant reduction from £169,810 to 
£142,752, and the dividend is 2 per cent. 
lower at 9 per cent. Electricity companies 
continue to show a satisfactory growth in 
= Thus CLYDE VALLEY ELEC- 


sales of current of £1,334,905 against 
£1,175,608. Colliery aoe reporti 
this week ing. BAIRDS 


make a nee showing 
AND DALMELLINGTON net earnings 
are maintained at £304,410, a slight reduc- 
tion in output =e due to lower rts. 
sea taaee of SETTLE SPEA 
AND MPANY are a little higher, but 


with a 2 cent. payment. Tra rofits 
of BRITISH HOME. STORES “fal by 
£15,000 to £156,465, and expenses were 
higher owing to internal re isation, so 
that the dividend is cut from 3 $ to 124 per 
= The SWAN sent eo dividend 
per cent. is maintained, although profits 
have fallen from £124,570 to £103,101. 
Nearly all investment trusts continue to 
ne lower net revenue. LONDON 
BORDER and SECOND SCOTTISH 
ee ere are maintaini 
their vidends. AME BOO 
COMPANY Ye 


103,505 to £116,231. Some leilenlon of 
in the later months of 1938 did not 

Eom making total. pris af eee 
n ts 944,271 
against £916,447. BROWN BR ERS 
are repeating the 12} fer cent. dividend 
despite a 9 per cent. in net profits. 
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HOFFMAN MANUFACTURING are in- 
creasing the distribution from 15 per cent. 
to 17} per cent. tax free, and report earnin, 
of £221,141 against £205,928. HOOVE 
LTD., sales reached a new record but cost 
more to achieve, and net profits are therefore 
£20,000 lower at £218,515. A decline in 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER profits 
from £128,438 to £119,237 appears moderate 
in relation to the recent experience of 
ublishers. The trading loss for 1938 of 
HILCO RADIO AND TELEVISION is 
about the same at £115,590, but special 
losses require a further provision of £21,780, 
while £115,961 has been written off assets, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Midland Electric Corporation for 
Power Distribution. — Net profit for 
1938, £160,174, against £146,033. Tax 
£28,419 (£23,284). Interest £19,625 

19,500). To reserve £40,000 (£25,000). 

forward raised m £49,048 to 

50,202. Ordinary dividend 9 per cent. 

r year, as before. 


Clyde Valley Electrical Power Com- 
pany.—Net profit for 1938, £574,798 
against £518,469. Ordinary dividend re- 
mains at 8 per cent., but absorbs £205,512 
against £168,000. To contingency fund, 


250,000 (same). To superannuation, 
25,320. © issue expenses, £14,921. 

-forward raised from £140,268 to 
£161,314. 


Hadfields, Ltd.—Net profits for 1938 
£278,405, an increase of £9,365. Final 
ordinary dividend 15, making 22} per cent. 
for year, as before. 


Cammell Laird and Company.—Net 
earnings for 1938 £353,907. Tax and 
N.D.C. take £100,000, leaving £253,907, 
against £223,707 after depreciation. Final 
ordinary dividend 6, making 10 per cent. 
for year, against 8} per cent. General 
reserve £100,000 (same). Carry forward 
raised from £35,108 to £60,328. 


Lancashire Steel Corporation.—In- 
come for 1938 is £51,995 higher at £856,760. 
To central reciation, £175,000 (same) ; 
tax and N.D.C., ok’ 3,518 (£235,169). 
es £407,042, “* £13,646 more. 
Ordinary divi again 
general reserve, £100,000 


r cent. To 
same); stock 


reserve, {£20,000 (nil); superannuation, 
£25,000 (same). Carry forward, £82,109 
(£78,071). nsolidated balance sheet 


shows surplus current assets of £1,252,978 ; 
stock, £656,757 (£654,904); cash, £1,365,178 
(£980,724). 


Foreign Government Bond Trust.— 
Distribution for half-year to March 3, 1939, 
on coupon 10 is 5°20d. per bond-unit, tax 
free, or £5 19s. 9d. gross per cent. on 
initial price of £1. The tax free rate is the 
same as in previous two half-years. The 
progress report describes developments in 

six months affecting foreign bond- 
holders generally, and sets out the per- 
centage composition of the portfolio. 


Trust of Bank Shares.—Progress 
Report No. 6 announces distribution due 
March 15th of 3.2643d. per unit net, making 
for year 6.5953d., or a gross yield of over 
4} per cent. on current price of 17s. 6d.xd. 
The policy of investing more in home and 
less in Dominion and Colonial banks, etc.; 
has continued. Percentage invested in Home 
group has risen from 49.52 to 51.73. The 
report sets out the distribution of the fund 
and the rate of dividend received on each. 


Central Provinces Manganese Ore.— 
Trading t for 1938, £421,596, compared 
with 99,609. To reserve, £60,000 


230,000). -forward raised from 
102,991 to £103,840. 
Wigan Coal Corporation.—Gross profit 
To denetion, £51416 rion To 
oO 10: ’ , - 
tax and ND.C, 66,567 (nil) haan 
ion, , same). 
superannuation. nf ( 7 4 


reserve, {£20 ). 
reduced fy 16,946 to £16,374. A, first 
dividend of 2} per cent. is paid on “A 
and “ B” ordinary shares. 
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Sharp Decline in Unemployment.—The employ- 
ment and unemployment returns for February confirm 
the evidence of an improvement in business activity, re- 
vealed by recent reports from industrial centres. The 
number of registered unemployed in Great Britain (in- 
clusive of agriculture) fell to 1,897,000 on February 13th, 
a reduction of 142,000 from the figure for January. 
During the corresponding period last year the number of 
registered unemployed showed a decline of only 18,000. 
Simultaneously, the estimated number of insured persons 
(aged 16 to 64) employed in Great Britain (exclusive of 
agriculture) rose by 135,000 to 11,419,000, compared 
with an increase of 19,000 between January and Feb- 
ruary, 1938. Although unemployment usually shows a 
decline, and employment an increase, between January 
and February, last month’s movements cannot be ascribed 
solely to seasonal influences. Thus, The Economist's index 
of unemployment, adjusted for seasonal variations, fell 
sharply last month to the lowest level recorded since 
October, 1938, while our index of employment, which 
had remained unchanged since July, 1938, rose by a full 


tennessee 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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Percentage} (excl. agriculture) 
insured | lia atiaratias 
persons 

—" inde 
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ployed adjusted 

(excl. Number for ' 

i ona 

ployed |*#tculture) ie 

y ——_ 

sais 7000/1935 = 1 "000 % 7000 «=: 1935 = 100 
Dec. 13 ....0 1,665 83-5 1,284 11-7 11,444 10913 

19 

Jan. 17... 1, 83-5 1,419 12-8 11,319 11012 
Feb. 14 ...... 1,810 84-0 J 12:7 11,338 110 
March 14 1,749 85-8 1,350 12-4 11, | 10912 
pril4 ...... 1, 87:9 1,321 12-3 11,412 | 10912 
May 16 ...... 1,779 89-5 1,314 12-5 11,406 10912 
une 13 ...... 1,803 91-0 1,269 12-8 11, 109 
uly 18... 1,773 87:4 1,244 12-9 11,413 | 110 
Aug. 15 ....0 1,759 86-4 1,262 12-7 11,447 | 110 
Sept. 12...... : 88-6 1,324 12-9 11,429 110 
Oct. 17 2.7": 781 | 87:6 | 1; 12-5 | 11,455 | 110 
Nov. 14...... 89-6 1 12-7 11,428 110 
Dec. iB. shed 1,83] 91:9 1,474 12-7 11,452 110 
an. 16 ...... 39 93-0 1,594 14:0 11,284 110 

eo teo7 | 87:9 1,538 ad tars | tt 








point in February. Moreover, although the number of 
registered unemployed last month was still 86,000 higher 
than in February, 1938, 87,000 more insured persons were 
estimated to be at work than a year ago. Geographically, 
the reduction in unemployment between January and Feb- 
Tuary was widespread, Wales being the only admunistra- 
tive division to register an increase, due largely to the 
deterioration of the coal trade in that district. So far as 
individual trades are concerned, the fall in unemployment 
last month was most marked in building, public works 
contracting, agriculture and horticulture, and stone quar- 
rying (in which employment in January was adversely 
affected by bad weather), and in the iron and steel and 
metal goods, engineering, textile, clothing, footwear and 
pottery trades. Compared with February, 1938, the un- 
employment figures for last month show substantial falls 
in the cotton, woollen and worsted, hosiery, motor vehicles, 
cycles and aircraft trades. So far as it is oe to judge 
rom the industrial progress reports which have come _ 

hand this month, the seer sen in business activity 
has continued, 


Industry and Trade 
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Result of Cotton Ballot.—The results of the 
Government’s ballot of the producing sections of the 
cotton industry on the draft Enabling Bill were published 
last Tuesday. The proportion of votes cast in favour of 


the Bill, measured by the number of firms, 
employment and output, is shown below :— 


and by 


PROPORTION OF Vores CAST IN FAVOUR OF BILL 


Measured by 
No. of | Employ- 


Firm ment 
Spinning and doubling...... 66 3 
iidsinsninsnticinesses 63 68 
IIE stienninentoneiceres 64 79 
Packing and making-up .., 52 72 
IIIT shiniasiiiitttismsaniatiiein 65 72 


Output 


72 
66 
77 
5 


70 


The Government had also invited the Chambers of 
Commerce of Manchester, London and Glasgow, as well 
as the trade unions chiefly concerned, to express their 
views. In a ballot of the members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, 730 votes were cast for, and 
849 against, the Enabling Bill. Of the thirteen firms in 
the district of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
interested in the merchanting of textiles, eight are reported 
to be in favour, and five opposed to, the Bill, while the 
Cotton Exporters’ section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce is opposed to the Bill as drafted and desires 
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a number of modifications. On the other hand, the Bill 
has the support of the National Union of Dyers, Bleachers 
and Textile Workers, and of the Joint Branch of Inside 
Warehouse Workers. On the whole, the results of the 
voting have confirmed expectations, and the Government's 
decision is now awaited with interest. 


* * * 


Another Cotton Price Agreement.—Meanwhile, a 
further step has been taken towards price control in the 
cotton industry, this time by firms engaged in the dyeing 
of fabrics. Approximately one hundred concerns, including 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, are affected, and this 
means that agreement is assured. Dyeing charges will be 
stabilised at about 12} per cent. above the present rates. 
The members of the agreement will be subject to stiff 
penalties for any evasions. The committee responsible for 
the scheme will issue the new rates to the trade at an early 
date, and in the words of the chairman of the committee 
they will “ put an end to the wholesale demoralisation in 
the dyeing section from which we have been suffering for 
some time.” 


* * * 


The Bunkering Trade.—The persistence with which 
Poland has fostered its bunkering trade has complicated 
the negotiations of an international coal export agreement. 
The supply of coal for the use of ships engaged in foreign 
trade is excluded from the scope of the Anglo-Polish 
agreement, and in view of the contraction in the volume 
of the world cargo coal export trade, and of the severe 
restrictions that are now imposed on imports by France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and even Italy, Polish 
exporters have been diverting an increasing proportion 
of their exports to the bunkering trade. The quantity 
supplied by them to foreign-going vessels last year was 
nearly three times as great as that in 1936. In the exercise 
of their rights under the agreement of December, 1937, 
the British coalowners have made representations against 
the methods adopted by Poland in the sale of coal for 
bunkering purposes, but apparently they have not been 
very effective. It is now understood that although it 
remains the main object of the contemplated international 
agreement to regulate coal exported as cargo, the control 
of the distribution of bunkers is also likely to be brought 
within its scope. The outstanding feature of the bunkering 
Statistics for recent years has been the decline in Britain’s 
share of the total volume, and the increase in Polish and 
Dutch shipments: — 


BUNKER CoaL SHIPMENTS 


| 1932-36| 1937 | 1938 | 1932-36 1937 | 1938 
TT 
(Thous I 





While the decline in the coal-burning shipping tonnage 
and the increase in fuel efficiency has been copeanibie for 
the long-term downward trend in world bunker shipments, 
the decline in Britain’s share has been due, in no small 
measure, to the relatively lower average prices of bunker 
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coals and dock charges at Continental ports. Besides the 
coal shipped directly for the use of steamers, shown above, 
the world bunkering trade also includes the coal cargoes 
exported to foreign coaling depots for the fueling of 
vessels on the great trade routes of the world. The 
bunkering trade thus constitutes the chief outlet for the 
steam coals of this country. Although some of the 
influences making for the decline in the total volume of 
the bunkering trade and for the diversion of demand from 
British to Continental ports are beyond the control of 
British coalowners, the coal industry, as the report of 
the Faulkner Committee pointed out, will have “ to decide 
whether, having regard to all considerations, its price 
policy for bunker coal should be such that its trade is not 
only maintained but increased.” 


* * * 


Improvement in Shipping Freight Rates.—Between 
December, 1938, and January, 1939, The Economist’s 
index of tramp shipping freight rates remained unchanged, 
an indication that the downward trend had been arrested, 
at least temporarily. The figures for February, given 
below, show a slight, but welcome, improvement :— 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 























(1898-1913 = 100) 
Aver | Reb. | Nov., | Dec. | Jan., | Feb., 
Se, | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 

1913 

E WALETS ....ccceeees 110-0 | 117-6 | 108-0 109-1 | 107-4 | 105-2 
North America ...........000« 113-1 | 109-3 | 111-0 | 110-3 | 111-6 | 110.7 
South America .........00000« 123-4 | 122-4 | 116-0 | 113-2 | 110-4/ 117-1 
a en | 130-3 | 108-1 | 106-4 | 108-6 | 108-2 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 | 120-4 | 101-3 | 97-0! 97°8| 98-7 
ccpiaiaadinbiatesane 127-9 | 113-4 | 112-2 | 111-3 | 111-3 | 110-0 
NN eh Becies 116-3 | 118-9 | 109-4 | 107-9 | 107-9 | 108-3 
1913 = 100 ......... 100:0 | 102-1 | 94-1 | 92-8 | 92-8 | 93-1 


But as the next table shows, the improvement last 
month was by no means uniform, for freight rates on a 
number of routes registered a further decline :— 














5: 5 
Index Inc. or } Index | —< 
No. Points | No. | Points 

Home trade ...... 98:6) + 1-5) South America :— 
Bay—outwards... | 110-0 | —12-4 Outwards .......+ 80-2 | +13:3 
Bay—homewards | 125-9} — 3-3 2 Homewards ...... 154-0 + o1 
— ndia—outwards ...... . - i° 
lididie 28 -—2 | indie—homewards 1252 t aH 
hte — 1-8) Far GBB. cvcceesce . ‘ 
North America... | 110 — 0-9) aoe sthoneeeecetins 110-0 | — 1:3 





While business on the shipping freight markets re- 
mained quiet early this month, the outlook is now less 
discouraging, for economic revival in Britain and in the 
United States, accompanied by an upward movement of 
commodity prices, is likely to be reflected in higher 
freight rates later this year. 


* * * 


Further Rise in Steel Production.—Instead of the 
usual seasonal decline between January and February the 
output of pig iron and crude steel last month showed an 
increase. The output of pig iron rose by 3.1 per cent., com- 
pared with a fall of 8.9 per cent. between January and 
February, 1938, while the production of crude steel showed 
an increase of no less than 19.6 per cent., against a reduc- 
tion of 2.2 per cent. a year ago. Compared with the figures 
for February, 1938, the output of pig iron and crude steel 
last month still showed decreases of 25.6 per cent. and 8.2 
per cent. respectively. The relatively much bigger increase 
in the output of steel than in the production of pig iron 1s 
due to the longer time taken to step up the output of the 
latter. Owing to the delay in increasing the output of pig 
iron, the steel furnaces were com to cat a ‘a 
proportion of scrap; as a result the surplus st of scra 
were rapidly absorbed, and it is now probable that sub- 
stantial purchases will soon have again to be made abroad. 
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To some extent the marked expansion in the output of steel The Food i i 
last month is probably — a reflection of the severe curtail- sheep prices acun half of aapeuieeae artes 
ment in December, 7 en reg must have been well _ plaints from sheep farmers, particularly ate seal oe 
below consumption. Dut there are reasons to believe that —_ of English mutton was very little affected by the colldpen in 
the fat sheep markets. The Food iL. i 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND CRUDE STEEL Board of Trade on meat ee oe me ss 


(In thousands of tons) times of rising meat prices, such as occurred in 1937, 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castin the butchers’ in is dimini eae . . 
1937 ©1938. 1930. 1037" 1008 —— am roe —_ is ane Since retail prices 
January «.. 650°7 761-1 500-5 998-9 1,081-4 811-7 4 f falli quickly as fat stock prices; conversely, in 
February ... 603-7 693-3 516-0 995-9 1,057-6 971-1 mes 0 alling prices the butchers must be allowed to 
March 680-3 714-6... 11,1095 1115-8. obtain some compensation by delaying the adjustment in 
April... .. 680-7 661-0... 1,080-4 938-6 .., selling prices, particularly as the glut of home-grown she 
May ... o» 696°3 633:9 ... 1,047°3 957-0 .., and lambs has seriously reduced the val ; - 
June ve 6993 541-5, 1106-4 776-12. offals. Furth y Fesuces te value of butchers 
July “* 999-3 507-8 1. (15059-2 683-2 ffals. Further, the regulation of the imports of meat, com- 
August = 714-0 443 ‘0 me 987:7 658-9 : ern mt the — demand for the cheaper (and more 
September ... : . ose 3163:0 754-7 D uniform) tmporte ef and imini 
Onder «» 769-6 469°4 ... 1,133°6 854-8 ; butchers’ iodidaies on this i ; — - 
November ... 762°3 461:5  ... 1,178-3 860-0 uaisct dint ie vectien of. ee ee 
December ... 783-8 445°8 ... 1,103°8 655-7 q e profits of the trade have been derived 


—--—-_—— 


consumption has, in fact, tended to expand, partly, no 
doubt, as a result of the cut in prices on January Ist, for 
the bulk of the orders placed in recent weeks is reported to 
have been for early delivery. Moreover, the improvement 
in consumption appears to have been fairly widespread and 
cannot be ascribed solely to increased defence expenditure. 


Tus week’s postbag from industrial 
centres indicates that activity is still 
tending to expand in important in- 
dustries. The coal trade in Wales re- 
mains depressed, but in most other 
districts output is running only slightly 
below the level of a year ago. Turnover 
in iron and steel is increasing, but there 
is as yet little evidence of speculative 
forward purchases. While the spurt of 
new orders for tinplates has not been 
maintained, output has shown a marked 
increase and is now as high as a year 
ago. The volume of business in cotton 
goods has shown a further increase, 
sales of American yarns this week being 
equivalent to more than three weeks’ 
output at the current rate. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— There is a steady de- 

mand for most classes of industrial fuel, 
and delays in the delivery of household 
coal, due to the epidemic of influenza 
in colliery districts, are now being 
Overcome. Electricity and gas under- 
takings continue to take good de- 
liveries. No great inroads have so far 
been made into stocks of blastfurnace 
coke, but consumption is increasing. 
_ There is no appreciable improvement 
in the export market, but some in- 
quiries are about which it is hoped will 
result in early business. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The coal 
market remains fairly steady, but the 
difficulty in finding outlets for smalls 

pers the output of large coal. De- 
mand for Durham gas and coking coal 
18 good, the feature this week being 
additional inquiry from Germany for 
the better qualities of coking coal. Prime 
grades of bunkers are firm but ordinary 
8rades are freely offered. Business in 
Patent oven coke is quiet in the export 
Section, but there is a slightly better 
tendency in the home market. 


"mainly from the margins on home-grown meat. In this 


connection it is obvious that the regulation (which can be 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Glasgow.—The market position is 
somewhat irregular, but on the whole 
the outlook is not unsatisfactory. In 
the inland branch demand has season- 
ably quietened, but industrial require- 
ments tend to expand, and the railways 
and public utility undertakings provide 
good outlets. Best grades of house coal 
are still none too plentiful, Coastwise 
shipments have been on an increasing 
scale, but competition has reduced the 
share of Scottish fuel on the London 
market. Pearl nuts, however, the grade 
most affected, are still fully absorbed. 
While export bookings for the summer 
months are good, orders for March are 
still inadequate, in spite of some price 
concessions. 


* 


Cardiff.—- The position on the 
Cardiff coal market shows no sign of 
improvement. The French National 
Railways are reported to have renewed 
contracts for the supply of 220,000 tons 
over the next four months, but there 
has been little business with other 
countries. Deliveries of industrial coal 
for inland consumption have increased 
slightly with the expansion of activity 
in the iron and steel industry, but the 
export market is exceptionally quiet. 
The diminished output of best large 
steams is steadily absorbed, and the dry 
sized grades continue scarce and firm, 
but stocks of all other classes are heavy. 
Coke has not yet responded to the im- 
proved condition of the pig iron mar- 
ket, and there has been a further con- 
traction in the market for patent fuel. 
Prices generally are well above the 
minimum schedule figures, but they 
show no change on the week. 

It is understood that no agreement 
was reached in Paris last week between 
the representatives of the British and 
Polish coalowners concerning the quota 
bases for the contemplated inter- 
national coal export agreement, but that 
the talks are to be resumed before the 
end of the month, when representatives 
of Germany will also attend, Ship- 


taken to mean the temporary reduction) of imports of 
mutton and lamb will tend to worsen the competitive posi- 
tion of the British product rather than to improve it. The 
only remedy for the periodic gluts in home-produced meat, 
as the Food Council points out, is regulation of the supply 
of fat stock to the local markets. 


ments at the South Wales ports last 
week totalled 324,200 tons, compared 
with 352,500 tons the previous week, 
and 395,453 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. 


lron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Business in the iron 
and steel market, mainly for early de- 
livery, continues to expand. 

There is an active demand for basic 
steel billets, and acid billets also show 
improvement. Business in wire rods is 
good, and there are better inquiries for 
structural steel. Consumers of forge 
and foundry iron appear still to be 
fairly well supplied, and new purchases 
are confined to small parcels. There is a 
distinct improvement in hematites, but 
finished iron business is disappointing. 

The market in iron and steel scrap 
has sprung into activity, and heavy 
buying is taking place, probably as a 
result of the fear of a shortage. Heavy 
basic steel is in sharp demand at the 
control price, and good business is 
being placed for heavy cast iron for the 
foundries at up to 75s. per ton. In 
view of the pressure for supplies it is 
reported that there may be a resump- 
tion of scrap imports. 


* 


Middlesbrough. —The tone of the 
iron and steel market has improved as 
a result of Government orders. Extra 
plant was started up this week, and, as 
commercial orders for steel are now 
being placed more freely, the prospect 
is better. 

The demand for semi-manufactured 
steel is overtaking the supply, with the 
result that a parcel of 1,000 tons of 
steel billets has been imported during 
the past week from the Continent. 

Steel scrap is distinctly scarce and if 
the present demand continues it is 
almost certain that imports of this 
material will recommence. The trade in 
foundry pig iron has not yet responded 
and the demand here is quiet. East 
Coast hematite pig iron, however, 1s in 
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rather better request. Blast-furnace coke 
is freely obtainable at 24s. 2d. per ton 
f.0.t. at the ovens, whilst imports of 
iron ore under old contracts are fairly 
well maintained. 

* 


Glasgow. — Heavy _ steelmaking 
plants in the West of Scotland are now 
working at 75-80 per cent. of capacity 
and there seems every prospect of a 
fairly long spell of steady employment. 
While bar re-rollers are not sO com~- 
fortably placed, the recent slight im- 
provement is maintained and a fair 
amount of business is being done. 
Sheet re-rollers and sheet galvanisers 
are exceedingly busy and most plants 
are working near capacity. Work on the 
A.R.P. shelters is proceeding smoothly. 
Demands from motor car manufac- 
turers and other consumers is provid- 
ing much work for the sheet makers. 


* 


Cardiff.— The recent spurt in the 
volume of new business in the tinplate 
trade has not been maintained, and 
orders during the last fortnight have 
averaged only about 250,000 boxes per 
week. But the industry is more active 
than it has been for many months, and 
in the week ended February 25th out- 
put was approximately the same as in 
the corresponding period last year. The 
export trade is disappointing, and the 
whole position with regard to quotas 
and prices is to be reviewed at a meet- 
ing of the International Cartel to be 
held in London towards the end of this 
month. 

The other re-rolling branches of the 
industry, particularly those engaged in 
the manufacture of heavy black and 
corrugated sheets, are busy in the 
execution of A.R.P. and other re-arma- 
ment work, and the current production 
of crude steel has increased to such an 
extent as to lead to a shortage in the 
current supply of scrap. 


* 


News from Abroad. — Although 
some markets have recently shown a 
slightly better tone, the general position 
on the international steel markets has 
remained unsatisfactory. Consumers are 
covering only their urgent requirements 
and are not greatly impressed by the 
prospects of a substantial increase of 
the steel producers’ activity due to de- 
fence orders. 

Inquiries mainly for prompt delivery 
are coming forward on a better scale. 
In Scandinavia, a seasonal revival seems 
now to be on its way, Holland is in 
the market for fairly large quantities, 
and South America has bought medium 
tonnages. A consignment of 9,000 tons 
of merchant bars to Chile from 
Nationalist Spain has aroused much in- 
terest, but it is unlikely that Spain will 
in future be able to export substantial 
quantities, her own requirements for 
reconstruction work being considerable. 
The demand from British India and 
the Near East is disappointing and 
Japanese purchases are hampered by 
the scarcity of foreign exchange. Great 
Britain is negotiating for the purchase 
of large quantities of semis on the Con- 
tinent, but is still greatly behind her 
quota under the Cartel agreement. The 
position in thin sheets and wire rods 
has perceptibly improved. With regard 
to wire rods a price agreement has been 
reached for South America between 
the Cartel and the American exporters. 
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Cotton (Manchester). — The 
volume of business this week was bigger 
than for some time. In certain districts 
machinery has been restarted and order 
lists generally are longer than a month 
ago. Stocks at the mills are distinctly 
smaller than at the beginning of the 
year. There has been a further upward 
movement in raw cotton prices, values 
now being on a higher level than for 
fifteen months back. During the last 
three weeks deliveries of raw cotton to 
spinners in Lancashire have been 
159,284 bales against 131,279 bales in 
the previous three weeks. 

Sales of American yarns have been 

larger than production and most pro- 
ducers have advanced prices. The turn- 
over of some spinners has been equal 
to three to four weeks’ output. Egyp- 
tian spinners have had another good 
week. 
Cloth inquiry has continued much 
more active and sales have been en- 
couraging. Inquiry for India has im- 
proved, but buying has not been on a 
free scale. Fancies have moved off 
fairly well for Java and Singapore. In- 
creased activity for Egypt is expected 
when the new quota terms are avail- 
able. Steady buying has taken place in 
a variety of cloths for South America, 
with a little more activity for the 
Dominions. Further Government con- 
tracts have been placed and substantial 
ee has been reported in home trade 
abrics. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Dundee spinners 
and manufacturers are very thankful 
that they have sandbags fo make, not 
only for the Government but also for 
private firms, as, were it not for these, 
the trade would be in a very unfor- 
tunate position. Buyers of all other 
goods are holding off in the hope that 
prices will come back a little. There 
has been a general advance in prices as 
the result of the sandbag orders, not 
only those placed in Dundee but also 
the 200 million bags purchased from 
Calcutta. Dundee is now delivering 
four million bags per week to the 
Government and additional quantities 
to private firms, which keeps employ- 
ment in the works on a satisfactory 
level. The number of wholly unem- 
ployed in the jute trade on February 
13th was 4,559, with 182 working 
three days or less per week, a total of 
4,741 receiving benefit, which is the 
lowest number since 1929, 

It is interesting to note that prices 
for raw jute are higher than they have 
been at any time since 1930. Prices have 
recently shown signs of weakness, fall- 
ing from £26 per ton to £24 17s. 6d. 
for the full group of Daisee-2/3, while 
Tossa-2/3 has dropped from £26 15s. 
per ton to £25 7s. 6d., March/April. 

Imports of raw jute into Calcutta 
during February were fairly heavy at 
one million bales, making the total for 
the first eight months of the season 
7,825,000 bales, compared with 
7,800,000 bales last season. During the 
= + on Fearsome of last season, the 

uantity imported was just over two 
million bales, and if the same quantity 
comes forward this season, the fears of 
a shortage will be proved to have been 
unfounded. The world’s requirements 
en ee alin ted at 10 million 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


IN spite of the improvement in busines, 
confidence, reflected on the London 
and New York Stock Exchanges, price 
movements on the commodity markets 
were erratic during the week ended last 
Wednesday. Moody’s index of the 
prices of staple commodities in the 
United States, for example, fell slightly, 
from 145.4 (December 31, 1931 = 100) 
on March Ist to 144.5 on March 8th. 

The prices of the principal non- 
ferrous metals and of linseed oil were 
all marked up a little, while raw cotton 
was also slightly dearer as a result of the 
improvement in consumption here and 
in America. Rubber prices, on the other 
hand, are scarcely changed on the 
week, and wheat showed a decline. Jute 
also fell in price on the growing evi- 
dence that the size of the Indian crop 
had been underestimated, but raw wool 
Prices showed little change. 


Metals 


Copper.— The price of standard 
copper gained another £1 and closed 
on Wednesday at £43 6s. 3d. per ton, 
the highest price for two months. 
Sellers show substantial reserve and if 
the strength of the stock markets and 
the better trade activity in the United 
States continue, the price of copper has 
a considerable chance of recovering to 
£45 per ton. As a result of the better 
London prices, both the United States 
scrap price and the New York export 
price have also improved. 


* 


Tin. — Demand improved this 
week and the London price of tin 
gained 15s. to close on Wednesday at 
£215 10s. per ton. Although many con- 
sumers are still inclined to await the 
outcome of the I.T.C. meeting on 
March 22nd, before entering into new 
commitments, the better trade reports 
from the United States have had a 
favourable effect on the market. The 
activity of the United States tinplate 
mills has now reached 53 per cent. of 
capacity, against 45 per cent. a month 
ago and 40 per cent. at the beginning 
of this year. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead gained 7s. 6d. to close on Wed- 
nesday at £14 12s. 6d. per ton, while 
spelter rose by 5s. to £13 16s. 3d. per 
ton. Demand in these two markets 1s 
supported somewhat by the early start 
of the building season, although the 
consumption of the building trade 1s 
disappointing. The rally this week was 
due rather to the better general senti- 
ment than to an improvement in the 
intrinsic position of the two markets. 


* 


Tungsten.— After having been 
stable at 54s. per unit for some wecks, 
the price for Chinese wolfram has risen 
to 56s. 6d. in the last few days. Ex- 
ports from China declined from 16,518 
metric tons in 1937 to 12,358 tons in 
1938. Even at the latter level, however, 
they were still above normal. The 
Chinese National Government has 
granted the monopoly for tungsten 


(Continued on page 537.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICYHOLDERS 


LOWER EXPENSE RATIOS 


ADDITIONS TO INVESTMENTS RESERVE FUNDS 


INCOME EXCEEDS £13,400,000 — ASSETS £71 5165,000 


The seventy-fifth annual ordinary general meeting of the Refuge 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the 
chief office of the company, Oxford Street, Manchester, Mr J. 
Wilcock Holgate (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr J. W. Moss) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: — 

Gentlemen,—You may remember that when I addressed you 
twelve months ago I remarked how fortunate it was that the in- 
dustrial recovery of the country, then happily recorded, had been 
gradual and well-balanced, and I stated that although there was then 
noticeable a tendency towards a slowing down in the upward trend 
of trade and industry, the general prosperity of the country was 
well maintained. I remarked also, however, that the industrial 
position was largely conditioned by political needs and considera- 
tions, and in the months which followed our last annual meeting 
experience generally underlined the truth of this observation. 

Taking as our criterion our new business returns, the progress 
of the company in 1938 was normal until the intensification of the 
political uncertainty in March last. The resultant falling away was 
much more than recovered by the end of May, when our figures were 
considerably in advance of those for the corresponding period in the 
preceding year; but subsequently the events which led up to the 
situation in September last exerted a depressing effect on our new 
business, as indeed on life assurance business generally, and, in the 
circumstances, I think we may congratulate ourselves upon being 
able to record such success in overcoming what was perhaps a 
natural reluctance on the part of the public to undertake financial 
commitments, the results of which would not emerge until some 
date in the then apparently uncertain future. In such circumstances 
the accounts as a whole afford evidence, I venture to suggest, not 
only of the value placed upon the protection it is our province to 
Provide, but also upon the high opinion in which this company is 
held by the assuring public. 

On previous occasions, I have ventured to express some views as 
regards the future. I am not prepared to do so to-day. In the 
field of politics and international relationships, fundamental 
factors in the development of industry, this does not appear to be a 
ume when the past can be regarded as affording a reliable index of 
the future: and I would only add my profound conviction that the 
crying need in trade and industry to-day, not only in this country 
but throughout the world, is the disappearance of the prevailing 
atmosphere of uncertainty and recurrent crises. 

Granted the return of conditions as we have known them in the 
Past, or even the continuance of the present world status, life 
assurance has immense potentialities, and will continue to expand. 
It 1s upon the bases of technical ability, industry, integrity and in- 
dividual effort that life assurance has been built up; and it is upon 
such principles that its true development depends. 


COMBINED RESULTS 


. Turning now to the details of our results, our total premium 
income for the year amounted to £10,686,081, showing as compared 
with the previous year an increase of £204,508. The net interest 
income was £2,677,756, showing an increase of £20,434 over the 
corresponding figure for the preceding year. The amount paid in 
claims by death or maturity during the year was £7,212,153, includ- 
ing £4,281,404 by way of maturities alone, the total figure represent- 
ing the payment of over £24,000 each working day: and the total 
sum paid under this head since the inception of the company is now 
£116,915,051. The aggregate surplus shown by the valuation of the 
two branches of the company was £2,670,314, and the total assets 
ie’ Stand at £71,165,182, having increased by £2,455,572 during 
year. 
In both branches the rate of mortality experienced was more 


favourable than that anticipated under the mortality tables employed 
in the valuation, 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


In the industrial branch our experience as regards deaths arising 
through accident, or other violent cause, was more favourable last 
year than in 1937, yet the total paid under this head amounted to 
over £51,000. The number of policies dealt with in this connection 
was 3,755, averaging over twelve a working day, and the average 
weekly payment in respect of these cases was nearly £1,000. 

Transacting, as this company does, so large a business amongst 
the working men and women of this country, it is a normal feature 
of our accounts to include payments in respect of claims arising as a 
result of any industrial disasters which may occur. In this connec- 
tion I might mention that when the Markham Colliery disaster 
occurred last May, claims amounting to nearly £500 were paid by 
this company. On this, as on similar occasions, immediate steps 
were taken by our officials to ensure the coming into the homes 
with the minimum of delay of the money which is so sorely needed 
at such times, 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the number of new policies issued by way 
of periodical premiums was 49,722, at annual premiums amounting 
to £434,654, the sums assured thereunder amounting to £7,710,575. 
In addition there were issued during the year 1,022 single premium 
contracts, the premiums applicable thereto amounting to £164,002. 

It is again interesting to observe that of the total of £7,894,877 
new ordinary branch sums assured issued last year, nearly 32 per 
cent., or over £2,500,000, represents individual assurances of £500 
and over. 

The ordinary branch premium income for the year was 
£4,691,372, showing an increase of £63,536 over that of the 
previous year. The net interest amounted to £1,497,627, showing 
a net yield of £3 19s. Sd. on the assurance fund. The expense ratio 
was appreciably lower than that of the previous year, being 14.03 
per cent. as against 14.46 per cent. in respect of 1937, and the life 
assurance fund now amounts to £38,688,365, showing an increase 
of £464,324 during the year, in addition to which there is an invest- 
ments reserve fund of £2,000,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH VALUATION 


The annual valuation was again made on a 3 per cent. basis, and 
the resulting surplus, including £710,010 brought forward, was 
£1,775,774, showing an increase of £19,797 over that of the pre- 
ceding year. It is proposed to declare a reversionary bonus at the 
rate of £1 16s. per cent. on with-profit policies, absorbing £955,352, 
to allocate £106,150 to the shareholders and to carry forward un- 
appropriated the sum of £464,272, after transferring £250,000 to 
the investments reserve fund. 


NEW ORDINARY BRANCH PROSPECTUS 


In the early part of the year the whole of the company’s tables of 
rates in the ordinary branch were revised in order to give effect to 
modern experience as regards rates of mortality, interest and expense. 

Speaking very generally, the effect was to reduce our whole life 
rates of premium, and to increase those applicable to endowment 
assurances. At the same time we introduced several new types of 
policy, under which we have already written a gratifying amount of 
new ‘business. One of these schemes, in addition to securing life 
assurance cover, enables provision to be made for a definite pension 
at a stated age and should appeal especially to persons whose 
pensions depend on their individual efforts, or who wish to supple- 
ment the allowances they will receive from other sources. Another 
scheme enables the parent to assure his own life, with the option 
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of transferring the contract to his child at the age of 21 or 25 for 
a greatly increased sum assured, at a low rate of Premium. We hope 
by means of these two schemes to meet two desires commonly to be 
met with in life to-day—the one, to secure a pension of a definite 
amount in old age, and the other to give a practical lesson to 
children in the art of thrift. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch our premium income amounted to 
£5,994,708, showing an increase of £140,972 over that of the 
previous year. The net interest income was £1,180,129, represent- 
ing a net yield of £4 9s. Sd. on the life assurance fund, which 
increased during the year by £1,649,240, in addition to which there 
is an investments reserve fund amounting to £2,000,000. The 
expense ratio was again reduced, being 32.83 per cent., as against 
33.59 per cent. in respect of 1937. 

The average duration of the premium-paying contracts on our 
books shows a further increase, and is now twelve years and three 
months 

A significant feature of our operations in this branch is the 
amount paid to policyholders on account of survivance of endow- 
ment terms. The total maturity benefit so paid was larger than 
ever before in the history of the company, and amounted to over 
£764,000. It is, of course, natural to expect a continued growth in 
payments of this character, having regard to the increasing propor- 
tion of industrial assurances under the endowment or endowment 
assurance plan which has been a feature of our new business figures 
for a number of years. The following figures show clearly the 
development of this tendency: — 

Percentage to total new business premiums of premiums in respect 
of policies under the following types of assurance. 


Type of Assurance. 

Policies for Policies 

the whole of containing 

life only. endowment 

Year. benefits. 

1914 ... wou oe SOS mn 6.7 
— aap ae nee 24.1 
Te see eos ooo ne mn 33.7 
Oe pen so ee oon 37.9 
SP ees oa oa jen 46.1 


The point has been made before that in the industrial branch the 
history of the ordinary branch is being repeated. Until the begin- 
ning of this century, ordinary branch business was principally con- 
ducted under the whole life plan, and it is only within comparatively 
recent years that endowment assurances have come to form so 
enormous a proportion of the whole. It is interesting to observe 
how to-day in the industrial branch endowment assurances are 
becoming increasingly popular, whilst ordinary branch experience is 
again reflected in the development of systems of allocation of surplus 
to industrial branch policyholders. As between the two branches 
of life assurance one main difference will always persist, i.e. collec- 
tion of premiums at the homes of the people; but this is funda- 
mental to industrial assurance, and is, as I have remarked before, 
as much a part of the benefit of the policy as the payment of the 
sum assured. 

I would venture to go further and suggest that the two branches 
are not, as is commonly supposed, mutually exclusive, but rather 
complementary. Not only is it the case that many people begin 
by taking out industrial branch policies, and progress therefrom, 
as their circumstances improve, to the ordinary branch: but also 
the industrial branch, in its statutory extension of the principle of 
insurable interest to cover funeral expenses of certain relatives, 
fills a need in other besides working class homes which cannot be 
met in the ordinary branch. It may well happen also that the 
financial arrangements of a home are such as find a place for policies 
payable by weekly and monthly premiums equally with others pay- 
able by yearly premiums. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH VALUATION 


As indicated in the report, the valuation basis has again been 
strengthened and is more stringent than any previously employed by 
the company in this branch. The rate of interest assumed is 2} per 
cent. for all contracts. 

The resulting surplus is £894,539, which includes £121,441 
brought forward from the preceding year. After the transfer of 
£250,000 to the investments reserve fund it is proposed to set aside 
£454,350 for allocation among the policyholders in this branch 
and from the remainder to allocate to the shareholders the sum of 
£51,350, the amount carried forward being £138,839. 
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ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


You will have observed that for a number of years my remarks 
on occasions such as the present have contained an observation to 
the effect that the basis of valuation in the industrial branch haq 
been materially strengthend; and I observe to-day—with great 
pleasure, let me add—that the allocation of profits to policyholders 
I am now able to announce is a record. These observations are 
directly connected with one another. During recent years the 
growing approximation of industrial branch practice to that pre- 
vailing in the ordinary branch has been recognised, and our resources 
have been largely employed in building up a profit-earning position, 
The results before you to-day afford some indication of the success 
which is attending our efforts. 


INVESTMENTS 


From an investment point of view the period covered by the 
accounts has presented many difficulties consequent on the inter- 
national political situation and its inevitable economic repercussions 
generally throughout the world. The difficulties are too well 
recognised for it to be necessary for me to enlarge on them, and I 
need only say that your directors continue to give unceasing atten- 
tion to the investment policy in relation to the general situation. 

Turning to the balance sheets the assets, now amounting to 
£71,165,182, have, as already indicated, increased during the year 
by £2,455,572. 

Of the amounts standing against the various classifications, the 
principal change, has been an addition of £856,420 to British 
Government securities and securities guaranteed by the British 
Government, now amounting to £25,951,568, or 36.46 per cent. of 
the company’s total assets, whilst £761,983 has been added to loans 
on parochial and other public rates and £616,527 to railway and 
other debentures and debenture stocks. Unimportant reductions 
have occurred under various classifications, including mortgages on 
property within the United Kingdom and Indian and Colonial 
Government securities. 

The general geographical distribution of our investments is 
approximately as follows: — 


1937 1938 

per cent. per cent. 
Great Britain... oéé ail 82.84 bas 83.69 
Indian and Colonial ... bes 12.49 be6 11.93 
Foreign set sae 4.67 jee 4.38 


I need hardly say that the company has not been immune from 
the consequences of the depreciation in market values which has 
occurred in almost every class of investment during the past year. 
However, I am pleased to be able to state that, in the aggregate, the 
market value of our Stock Exchange securities at the end of the 
year considerably exceeded the amount at which they appear in the 
balance sheets, leaving intact the investments reserve funds which, 
as a precautionary measure in view of the generally obscure outlook, 
have been increased during the year by £500,000 and now amount 
to £4,000,000. 

The net interest received during the year amounted to £2,677,756 
compared with £2,657,322 in the preceding year, showing an increase 
of £20,434 and producing a net yield on the combined assurance 
funds of £4 3s. 7d. against £4 6s. 4d. in 1937. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Turning now to another branch of the company’s activities I have 
to report that on behalf of the National Amalgamated Approved 
Society we administer the National Health Insurance of a member- 
ship of 708,000. During the year payments of benefit were made 
amounting to £654,043, including £78,596 in respect of maternity 
benefits. In addition, the further considerable sum of £64,225 was 
received by “ Refuge” members by way of non-cash benefits. The 
number of new members of the Society obtained during the year by 
“ Refuge” representatives was 76,111. 

During 1937 58,508 cases of claims for compensation were handled 
by the Society on behalf of its insured members. This is a figure 
which is growing from year to year at a remarkably high rate; and 
affords evidence of the value of the service rendered by the Socicty 
in assisting its members to pursue their title to compensation oF 
damages—assistance which is rendered free of all cost to the 
members. 

STAFF SUPERANNUATION FUND - 


For many years, as you are aware, it has been the practice of the 
company to pay pensions to members of the staff who retire from 
the service after attaining the appropriate pension age. Last year 4 
further step was taken, and a staff superannuation fund, under 
trustees, was set up, the pension funds formerly appearing in the 
balance sheets, amounting to £210,000, being transferred to the 
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trustees. Contributions were also made to the trustees of the sums 
shown in the ordinary and industrial branch revenue accounts for 
1938, viz.:—£12,949 14s. 8d. and £56,438 11s. 3d. respectively; 
and all pensions granted in 1939 and thereafter will become a 
charge upon the staff superannuation fund. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


Mention of the staff reminds me that this company has agreed to 
provide facilities whereby our agents should be invited to enrol as 
enumerators for the 1941 census, with a proviso that should a 
national emergency arise each enrolled man’s services would be 
available for the purpose of compiling a National Register; and I 
may add that the company is willing to encourage its staff to take 
any practicable part in the various schemes of National Service now 
available. As regards chief office a comprehensive system of Air 
Raid Precautions has been devised, whereby definite places of shelter 
have been allotted to the separate departmental staffs, and a com- 
plete organisation has been built up for the provision of first aid, 
and for dealing with fires, etc. The system has been tested by 
individual departments, and by the office as a whole, and has been 
found to work most successfully. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation of the efficient 
service which continues to be rendered by the company’s staff, both 
indoor and outdoor. The year with which I am now dealing re- 
sembled its immediate predecessors in producing its problems and 
difficulties, but the staff, as is their custom, has faced them with a 
good courage, with the result that further progress has been made. 
I am also glad to say that the relations of the company with the 
Field Staff Association and the Chief Office Staff Council continue 
on a cordial footing. 


CONCLUSION 


Gentlemen, I have now much pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the annual report and accounts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Messrs William Eber Thornton and James Proctor Green were 
reappointed directors. 

Messrs Walton Watts and Company were reappointed auditors, 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P., the chairman, who presided, said he 
was sure the accounts presented would be accepted by the share- 
holders as satisfactory. 

The London and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority had 
sought powers to take over the rights of purchase of certain areas 
within the company’s supply area. As a result, however, of a 
lengthy public inquiry, at which the application was opposed by 
local authorities and companies, the Commissioners had decided not 
to proceed, 

Their company had spared no effort in the areas for which it was 
Tesponsible to make the supply available for all classes of con- 
sumers at the lowest economical rates, and he thought that was 
appreciated by the weekly wage-earning classes. The total reduc- 
tion to consumers over the last five or six years had amounted to 
about £750,000. 

One of their great anxieties which might in the near future 
seriously affect charges to the consumer was the increasing burden 
of local rates, He had seen it stated that 43 per cent. of the rates 
upon which the loan of the Barking Council was secured was paid 
to a large extent by two ratepayers, the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and the County of London Electric Supply Company, who, 
Presumably, had not the slightest control of expenditure. 

As to the progress made during the year, they had connected 
14,670 new consumers, making a total of 201,535, and in the poorer 
districts, 1,340 of the new consumers had been assisted to procure 
their wiring on terms of deferred payments. The total units sold had 
amounted to 483,000,000, of which 352,000,000 had been sold direct 
‘0 consumers, and the remainder in bulk to other authorised under- 
takers. Excluding the latter, more than one-third of the units were 
Sold for industrial purposes at an average of .99d. per unit, and the 
remainder sold for general domestic purposes at an average of 1.85d. 

From the balance now available of £401,452, the directors recom- 
mended a further dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock with 
a bonus of 2 per cent., making 12 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


COMPANY’S MOST DIFFICULT YEAR 


The 16th ordinary general meeting of the London and North 
Eastern Railway Company was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 
Sir Ronald W. Matthews (chairman of the company), after refer- 
ring io the loss the company had sustained in the resignation from 
the board of Mr William Whitelaw and also of their chief general 
manager, Sir Ralph Wedgwood, said that it was a matter of deep 
regret to him that on his first appearance in the chair he should have 
to report the results of the worst and most difficult year in the 
history of the company with the exception of 1926, the year of the 
General Strike. Total receipts from passenger train traffic were 
£17,357,000, a decrease of £268,000, or 14 per cent. below 1937, 
but better than the 1936 figure by £387,000, or 2} per cent. Freight 
traffics had been disappointing. The fall in receipts had been 
heaviest in respect of minerals and heavy merchandise, a decrease 
of £822,000, representing no less than 16} per cent. of the previous 
year’s revenue. The quantity of freight traffic carried amounted to 
121 million tons, a decrease of 15 million tons, or 11 per cent. 


THE “SQUARE DEAL” CAMPAIGN 


The statement of the company’s accounts and the facts and 
figures he had given would have brought home the urgent necessity 
for immediate action to end the conditions under which British 
railways were now struggling. The margin of financial and 
economic stability was all but exhausted, and another year like the 
last would seriously threaten their whole commercial existence. The 
consequences of a continuation of the decline in receipts which had 
gone on since the early part of last year and which reflected the 
cumulative effects of conditions which had existed for years, could 
not fully be foreseen, but it was evident that they would be 
disastrous not only to the stockholder and the trader, but to the 
general public as well. 

The railways were not merely an indispensable factor in the 
organisation of the nation’s commerce and industry. They were 
also consumers of British products on a very large scale. Curtail- 
ment of railway services or a drastic reduction of rolling stock would 
mean a blow to national efficiency at a moment when that efficiency 
must be maintained by every possible effort. It would also mean a 
serious blow to British industry and in particular to the heavy in- 
dustries upon which the progress of the country so largely depended. 
What then, was to be done? The railway companies had outlined 
the remedy: it must be applied without delay. The Square Deal 
was simply the recognition of 20th century conditions. There were 
only too many branches of their national life which were stunted by 
the dead hand of legislation. It was that dead hand which the rail- 
ways wished to throw off, so that they could overcome 20th century 
difficulties by 20th century methods. 

The railways had been entirely frank about their difficulties. They 
had made it clear that on their part they had no wish whatsoever 
to be forced into a position where their continued efficient existence 
would depend on subsidies. Nor did they desire to achieve their 
salvation either by being given preferential treatment or at the 
expense of any section of the trading community. 


AN ATTEMPT AT EQUALITY 


The Square Deal was an honest and fair attempt to achieve 
equality for all and it offered safeguards to the trading community 
which went beyond those at present existing. The longer the 
present position in British railways continued, the more precarious 
did their services become and the more danger was there of a 
serious collapse in the whole railway transport system of the 
country; while the sooner the railways’ claims were granted, the 
better hope was there of a recovery in the fortunes of the stock- 
holders, of improvement in the nation’s transport facilities and of 
an increase in the efficiency and competitive power of British 
industry. 

With regard to future prospects, leaving out of consideration any 
benefits they might secure as a result of their appeal for a square 
deal, they were faced still with the uncertainties of a highly charged 
political atmosphere in Europe and the clearing of the international 
sky must be a condition precedent to a general improvement in world 
trade. But assuming, and he thought they could assume it, that 
there was to-day a more clearly defined inclination towards peace, 
he thought they could find some grounds for encouragement. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting a resolution was 
unanimously adopted approving a Bill introduced into Parliament 
to establish a superannuation fund. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION RECORDS BEATEN 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


BOARD’S POLICY OF NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of London Brick Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, at the Connaught Rooms, Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., LL.D., D.L., J.P., the 
chairman of the company, presided. 

Mr A. Guthrie Stewart, one of the secretaries, having read the 
notice convening the meeting, and Mr F. H. Parrott, F.C.A., re- 
presenting the auditors (Messrs Derbyshire and Company) having 
read the report of his firm, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume it is 
your wish to take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

If you will refer to the debit side of the balance sheet, you will 
notice that sundry creditors and accrued charges at £269,134 show 
an increase of £34,718 on last year’s figure, due mainly to extra 
provision for N.D.C. 

The reserve for taxation and contingencies at £325,000 and the 
general reserve at £400,000 remain at the same figures as shown 
in the balance sheet for the previous year. 


FIXED ASSETS 


On turning to the credit side of the balance sheet, you will 
observe that the fixed assets now stand at £2,100,000. I wish par- 
ticularly to draw your attention to this figure of £2,100,000; it 
shows a reduction of £60,000 on that of the previous year and 
brings us back to the very low revaluation of 1936 for the aggre- 
gate of our fixed assets. Frechold land was then valued at £200,000; 
to-day stands at £214,277, with additions in respect of purchases 
since made, which bring the total freehold land held up to 10,000 
acres, of which over 8,400 are clay reserves. Our 500 cottages, village 
hall, swimming baths, club premises, sports pavilion, and canteens 
were also lowly valued in 1936 at £150,000. These, with additions 
since made, stand to-day at £157,255. Works buildings, kilns, 
plant, etc., which were valued at £1,750,000 in 1936, are now 
reduced by £21,532 to £1,728,468. 

You will doubtless recollect that when we wrote down our works, 
etc., assets to £1,750,000, this represented a basic valuation of only 
£1 per thousand of annual productive capacity of 1,750 million 
bricks. I should explain that all our calculations affecting bricks 
are made per thousand, and these somewhat astronomical figures 
are more easily grasped if it once becomes clear to you that one 
million thousand bricks represent the same quantity as one thousand 
millions. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONSERVATIVE FINANCE 


There may in all probability be some stockholders who do not 
fully realise the advantages that are now being reaped, and will 
further be realised in the future, in consequence of the heavy 
writing down of our works and other assets effected in 1936. I will 
explain. Were we to make no additions and write off £150,000 de- 
preciation, we should be writing off 150 millions of productive 
capacity, since every £1 thus provided writes off the plant required 
to produce 1,000 bricks. Why was this drastic writing down desir- 
able? Because I never lose sight of the fact that at any given time 
the book value of our fixed assets should, if possible, be related to 
their earning capacity. If a proportion of our plant remained idle 
owing to a falling off in the demand, it would, while closed, have 
no earning capacity, since it could not be used for any other pur- 
pose than that of making bricks. 

It will be readily appreciated that the effectiveness of present 
and future depreciation is much enhanced because of the excep- 
tionally low figures to which our fixed assets have already been 
written down. Thus from past prosperity have we provided for 
possible future adversity, a policy designed to give increased stability 
and security which can but prove advantageous to all interested in 
our undertaking in whatever capacity. 

I have dealt with this question at some length because I am 
anxious you should clearly understand the reasons for a policy con- 


sistently pursued and which we hope to continue. To abandon it 
would be to ignore experience. 

Turning once again to the balance sheet, you will notice stocks 
in trade are less by £20,079 owing to the reduction in general 
stores and fuel. 

Sundry debtors are down by £33,655 because of the falling off of 
trade in December. 

Liquid investments at £462,695 and cash and British Govern- 
ment securities at £463,212, together totalling £925,907, show an 
increase of £150,052 on the previous year. The liquid investments 
and the British Government securities are valued at market prices 
as at December 31st last. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the profit 
from trading amounts to £566,575, an increase over that of the 
previous year of £3,098. 

Interest and income from investments at £20,337 are lower by 
£5,503. The total revenue of the company at £587,130 is down 
by £2,524. The sum of £150,000 has again been set aside for 
depreciation and utilised in writing down the works assets. After 
providing for the dividend on the 8 per cent. preference stock, the 
profits earned enable the directors to recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 5 per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent. 
for the year. The sum of £2,000 remains to be added to the carry- 
forward, which will then stand at £82,000. 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


Dealing with the production side of the business, you will be 
interested to learn that we manufactured a considerably greater 
quantity of bricks than in any previous year. Our record produc- 
tion of 1938 was achieved despite the fact that we had to close some 
works and slow down late in the year in order to prevent an undue 
stacking of bricks. We not only generally benefited from the im- 
provements and extensions previously effected, but in particular 
reaped the advantage of the reorganisation of the Coronation Works, 
near Bedford. While the layout of these works was good in some 
respects, there was much that needed doing to bring them up to out 
standard of efficiency. The plant originally installed for excavating 
the clay was scrapped and vital alterations were made to the kilns, 
resulting in marked economies being effected. 

When following the crisis in September it became apparent that 
there was a definite falling off in the good demand so far enjoyed, 
we felt it desirable to curtail our programme of works extension. 
This decision has been justified, but I am glad to say we are now 
proceeding with the replacement of certain obsolete kilns to secure 
further economy. Meanwhile we are holding our hand with regard 
to adding to our productive capacity which has been so rapidly 
expanded during recent years. 

You will not be surprised to learn that our costs of production 
increased during the year, the higher prices of fuel and all mate- 
rials for maintenance being mainly responsible for this. Indeed, 
during the past few years there has been a marked upward tendency 
in manufacturing costs apart from the charge for additional social 
services. To combat this we are making a determined effort to 
economise through procuring increased efficiency, and have already 
effected a certain degree of reorganisation. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


With regard to the sales side of the business it must be realised 
that the past year was influenced by two major factors operating 1" 
opposed directions on our turnover. We reaped the advantage of the 
fine weather experienced in the spring of last year, but were hit by 
the critical events of September. The year was entered with the 
full knowledge that we must further pursue our established policy of 
national distribution which has benefited not only the company but 
the building industry by making available in any part of the country 
materials of a standard quality at a fair price. This we have suc 
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ceeded in doing on an economic basis, and last year there was no 
county in England and Wales in which Phorpres bricks were not 
sold. Our consistent policy of selling at what is for us a fair 
economic price has helped to stimulate building and brought its own 


reward. 
AN ESTABLISHED PRODUCT 


This expansion of our trade has naturally met with some opposi- 
tion, particularly from those with strong local ties and influence, but 
once our product is established it is appreciated, not only by the 
architect and the builder for its technical qualities, but also by the 
bricklaver, who benefits from the ease of handling due to its 
uniformity and light weight. 

We have no wish to depress prices already sufficiently low, but 
some manufacturers who complain of our activities are apt to over- 
look local undercutting against which we have to compete if we are 
to get a fair share of the trade. 

Owing to the scattered production, the vast variety in the nature 
of bricks manufactured, the multiplicity of producers of clay pro- 
ducts, and the wide difference in the efficiency of the producing 
units, it would probably prove impossible to procure stabilisation 
of prices on a national basis. Meanwhile, it is not to be expected 
that we should sit down, adopt a passive policy, close works, and 
throw our employees on to the dole. 


FAVOURABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS FOR BUILDING 
OPERATIONS 

As stated, the outstanding factor favourably affecting the sales 
position in the past year was the abnormally fine weather early 
experienced. This had the effect of diminishing the lost time fre- 
quently to be faced in building operations and of hastening the date 
of completion of work undertaken. The good weather also proved 
advantageous to the contractor and building operatives. It provided 
a welcome offset to some of their often considerable losses incurred 
through wet weather. Most of us enjoyed the marvellous spring of 
the past year unless engaged in gardening or farming, which suffered 
from the drought. However, it became difficult to determine what 
proportion of the good demand was normal and how much was due 
to acceleration of building operations. Thus favoured, our de- 
liveries broke all records for the early months of the year, and they 
held out well until the crisis of September last, following which a 
shrinkage of demand was quickly experienced and has since 
continued. 

When the crisis passed overwhelming gratitude surged forth to the 
Prime Minister for deliverance from war, then so imminent. Many 
of our citizens who had been satisfied that in the preaching of the 
doctrine of peace could security for their homes be found, woke up 
with a rude shock to the hard fact that the preaching of peace not 
backed by the practice of re-armament by the State brought peril 
instead of security. 

Once peace was brought within reach and the emotions were re- 
laxed, many of those previously indifferent turned their thoughts with 
anxiety to the progress of re-armament and to the problem of meet- 
ing the cost. The delicate circumstances doubtless called for a 
degree of studied silence. Such general statements as were made 
but whetted the appetite of those anxious for greater assurance. 
This was not common curiosity, but a natural desire to banish 
uncertainty and to be able better to plan for the future. 


EFFECT OF UNCERTAINTY 


It was this feeling of uncertainty, however inevitable, that brought 
in its train some sense of lack of confidence, not in the Government 
but in the future. It considerably spread through all classes of 
society; the worker wondered whether his standard of living would 
be reduced, the small house-owner contemplating a modest extension 
said, “ I will go on with my present arrangements.” The fairly pros- 
perous man who had long had an eye on that desirable house with a 
larger garden said, “I must stay where I am,” and those still better 
endowed with this world’s possessions felt they must retrench and, 
doubtless, deserving charities suffered. 

It has lately become increasingly clear that the Government appre- 
ciate the situation. The recent statement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer all but broke with tradition, so as to permit a peep behind 
the scenes at the financial drama rightly rehearsed in an atmosphere 
of rigid reticence. The thrill quickly gave to the public and to 
the Press a sense of quasi-assurance and increased confidence in the 
future tending to diminish fear which induces industrial inactivity. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR 


You are probably asking yourselves, what do I think of our pros- 
pects for the current year? I am going to tell you quite frankly 
that whereas last year we increased our production and deliveries, a 
repetition of this is not yet assured. You must not think I fear we 
are in for a bad year, because this is not the case. However, after 
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ee the relatively poor results that have been achieved so 
oe - treating them as due to abnormal causes, it is difficult 

y to foresee such favourable conditions operating with adequate 
power and speed as would create a demand sufficient to absorb the 
quantity of bricks marketed last year. It may come, but it is not 
yet in sight. 

Last year I thought it essential to warn stockholders that thev 
must not necessarily regard the payment of a total dividend of 20 
per cent. as assured if we saw our way to declare interim dividends 
of S per cent. The unusually good profits earned in the early part 
of that year secured the payment of 5 per cent. interim dividends 
for the first two periods. We were hopefully uncertain of the further 
outlook, 

Fortunately we have been able to make good and to recommend 
to you a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the 
year. However, I must tell you clearly that so far the trading con- 
ditions experienced in the current period are very different from 
those operating in the corresponding period of last year. I will be 
precise; our deliveries to date are sensibly down compared with last 
year, when we regularly achieved records. We have made a poor 
start, but I am glad to inform you trade has recently been steadily 
picking up, and I am confident not only of further improvement 
but that we shall make a fair showing. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether the demand will prove equal to that enjoyed last year. 


COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 


Consequently, I am going to reverse the advice tendered to you. 
This year I say, if the early dividends should be reduced do not 
necessarily take it for granted that the final dividend will be at the 
same reduced rate. It may be higher, it may be lower, but it will be 
at that rate which we can prudently recommend after giving con- 
sideration to the trading results for the full year. Above all, re- 
member that your company is in a sound position, strong to meet 
any setback. Nevertheless, we shall not depart from the cautious 
financial policy consistently pursued over so many years, the con- 
servation of which is vital to the best interests of the stockholders. 

Finally, I would remind you that there is no permanency of 
prosperity in any industry. We have undoubtedly enjoyed a long 
run of favourable conditions, which, through enterprise and hard 
work, we have endeavoured to make the most of, and if we were this 
year to encounter some setback we should take it with equanimity 
and with, I trust, a sense of gratitude for the abundant prosperity 
of past years. 

Before closing, may I express our regret at the absence of our 
works managing director, Mr G. H. C. Ratcliffe, whose health has 
not been too good for some little time. He has, at my suggestion, 
taken a trip to South Africa, and I am sure you will join with us 
in wishing him a speedy recovery. 

I would again express the thanks of the board, and I am sure of 
the stockholders, to the staff and the whole of our employees for 
their support and co-operation so willingly given during the past 
year, which have so largely contributed to our success. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr A. T. Worboys (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, and 
it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr Thomas Fortescue Crawshay Frost and 
Mr Ronald Compton Stewart, were re-elected; the auditors, Messrs 
Derbvshire and Company, were re-appointed; and the meeting closed 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


BRITANNIC PROGRESS IN 1938 


£563,755 ALLOCATED FOR BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN EXPENSES 


CLAIMS PAID NOW OVER £50,000,000 


The seventy-third annual ordinary general mecting of the share- 
holders of the Britannic Assurance Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 3rd instant, at the chief offices, Broad Street Corner, Birm- 
ingham, Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.1.A., Chairman and General 
Manager, presiding. 

Mr Jefferson, in moving the adoption of the report, said: — 

The directors are pleased to report that the year 1938, despite 
the uncertainty of the international situation, was one of all-round 
solid progress for the company. The funds increased during the 
year by the record sum of £2,158,000 to a total of £31,790,000. 
The total premium income, excluding that of the general branch, 
amounted to £5,462,000—an increase of £149,000 over that for 
the previous year. 

The total income from all sources was £6,889,000, which repre- 
sented an increase of £210,000 for the year. The claims paid 
amounted to £2,461,000, bringing the total to date up to the 
impressive figure of £50 million pounds. 


GENERAL INFLUENCES 


There is nothing more disturbing to trade than lack of confidence, 
and although the past year was dominated by uncertainties, this 
country showed a remarkable resistance to the downward trend of 
world trade. 


I am not unmindful that the re-armament programme has helped 


to replace some of the falling off in trade in other directions, but 


as the risk of war diminishes and re-armament work slows down, 
the factors which bring this about should at the same time bring 
about a revival of confidence and therefore a revival of trade, par- 
ticularly of international trade, which is of such importance to 
this country. If we are to secure our full share of this world re- 
vival we must do everything possible now to maintain our export 
trade, and that the importance of this is fully realised is evidenced 
by the recent statements of policy made by the Government. 

The Anglo-American trade agreement which was negotiated last 
year has laid a solid foundation upon which to build for the 
future. 

In the dark days of the September crisis this country was united 
in a manner rarely witnessed before in its approval of the 
courageous and unprecedented action of our Prime Minister by 
which, almost at the twelfth hour, the horrors of war were averted 
and a way opened up for negotiations by personal curitact between 


the leaders of nations. Such unprecedented action cannot I am 
sure fail to bear further fruit in days to come. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The funds increased by £688,000 to £11,873,000. The pre- 
mium income of £1,426,573 showed an increase of £39,000. The 
sums assured under new policies issued totalled £3,422,000 and the 
annual premium income thereunder was £152,000. 

The yield on the funds after deducting income tax was £4 2s. 6d. 
per cent. 

The expense ratio at 12.55 per cent. showed a further reduc- 
tion of .53 per cent.—a fall largely accounted for by the reduction 
in new business. 

The annual valuation of liabilities was made by the actuary, 
Mr K. J. Britt, on the same stringent bases as last year, and 
showed satisfactory results, the surplus disclosed in the Britannic 
fund being £566,821. Out of this total the directors have allo- 
cated £50,000 to the ordinary branch investment reserve fund, in- 
creasing it to £590,000. They have again declared a reversionary 
bonus of 38s. per £100 sum assured under immediate profit policies 
this being the same rate as that declared in each of the previous 
six years. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The funds increased by the record amount of £1,223,000 to 
£16,538,000. The premium income now exceeds £4 millions a 
year, the increase in 1938 being £110,000. 


The net rate of interest earned on the funds was £4 7s. 3d. 
per cent. 


The amount paid in death claims during the year, including 
£58,216 paid in respect of bonuses, was £1,203,000. This was 
lower than the amount paid during 1937 by £70,000. The rates 
of mortality experienced were the lowest in the history of the 
company. 

Under the heading maturing endowment policies £484,500 was 
paid, inclusive of £39,655 paid in bonuses. 

As a result of more efficient organisation and without any lower- 
ing of our high standard of service to policyholders there has been 
a further substantial reduction in the expense ratio, from 31.38 per 
cent. to 30.15 per cent. of the premium income. 

The annual valuation of both Britannic and British Legal in- 
dustrial policies has been made on the same bases as a year ago, 
The total surplus was £934,409, which is again a record and which 
is an increase of £78,491 over the figure of a year ago. The amounts 
allocated to profit and loss account and to policyholders remain 
unchanged at £240,000 and £267,500, respectively. £250,000 of 
the sum allocated this year will be added to the sums set aside in 
respect of the three previous valuations, making a total of £950,000 
still in hand, and this sum is to be held in reserve for the benefit 
of Britannic policyholders and applied in such manner as may be 
determined later by the directors. 

Increased allocations have been made both to the investment re- 
serve fund and to the staff pension fund. The former allocation 
has been increased from £60,000 to £100,000, and that to staff 
pension fund from £95,000 to £115,000. I will deal with these items 
more fully later. 

After the various allocations have been made there remains a 
balance of surplus in the Britannic and British Legal funds of 
£211,909 to be carried forward to 1939. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


Our general branch has passed the £200,000 mark in premium 
income. Although we do not transact any business outside the 
United Kingdom, the actual premiums at £208,730 show an in- 
crease of £17,576 over 1937. Not only has the volume of business 
increased, but the sound quality to which I have referred in the past 
has been maintained. 

BALANCE SHEET 


On the liabilities side there is only one feature to which I need 
now refer, and that relates to the investment reserve funds, which at 
£1,750,000 show a increase of £150,000 in the year. These funds 
now represent 7.5 per cent. of the book value of our Stock Exchange 
investments, which is slightly higher than the percentage a yeat ag0. 

Despite the heavy fall in the market values of Stock Exchange 
securities which has been so marked a feature of the past two years, 
I am glad to be able again to inform you that the value of our assets 
is still considerably in excess of the value at which they appear in the 
balance sheet now before you. This means that the margin of 
appreciation which we possessed two years ago was very substantial, 
but we were under no delusion about its true character. I felt that 
it could not last, and that the artificially low level to which interest 
rates had fallen would sooner or later give place to higher rates, 4 
process which would involve a readjustment in capital values. That 
process has been operating, and I still hold the view that the 
underlying trend of fixed interest rates is upward. The financial 
world has been passing through times of unusual difficulty, and this 
fact has influenced us against following that long-term investment 
policy which in more normal times is a prominent feature of this 
company’s finance. I am satisfied that the policy pursued has been 
@ wise one and that, with a return to more normal conditions, we 
shall be able to derive substantial advantages therefrom. 

Meantime I need make no apology for the conservative action 
of the directors in building up the investment reserve funds even 
when growing appreciation was the order of the day, and still less 
need I do so in times like the present. 

This company has always favoured ordinary stocks, and by careful 
selection over a wide range we have not only enjoyed the resulting 
higher yield obtainable from such securities, but have maintained @ 
margin of appreciation which, even to-day, is very substantial. 











Cash on deposit and in hand has increased by £328,000 to 
£1,295,000 in accordance with our desire to keep a liquid position 
during such uncertain times. Signs are not lacking that we may 
soon be able to invest this money at more favourable rates of interest. 

The directors have this year transferred the increased sum of 
£125,000 to the trustees of the staff pension fund. 

The directors again offer their sincere thanks to the inside and 
outside staffs for their loyal and efficient services throughout the 

ast year. 
"Mr J. Murray Laing, deputy general manager, in seconding the 
resolution, stressed the remarkably strong position which the com- 
pany occupied financially. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and Mr J. 
Murray Laing, the retiring director, was unanimously re-elected. 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD OF STEADY PROGRESS 
INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth stated annual meeting of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society was held 
in the Society’s head office, Edinburgh, on the 7th instant, Sir 
lan Bolton, Bt., C.A. (chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said: The report, which is before you, deals not only with the 
society’s affairs during the year 1938, but also with the results over 
the five years, 1934-1938. While the new business has increased 
each year during the quinquennium, and a comparison might be 
made one year with another, a more satisfactory measure is given 
by the figures in five-year periods. In this way fluctuations from 
year to year are evened out, and the trend is more clearly shown. 
The total new business in the five years, 1934-1938, after deducting 
amounts reassured, was £24 millions, as compared with £18 millions 
in the preceding quinquennium and £13 millions in the five years, 
1924-1928. This is a gratifying record of steady and substantial 
progress, and is a striking testimony to the important service the 
society renders to the community. 

The increase in new business has had its effect on the revenue 
account in the form of a further addition of £127,000 to the 
premium income, which in 1938 amounted to £2,220,000. This is 
about £360,000 mere than the figure of five years ago—another 
gratifying measure of progress. 


INTEREST RATES 


Expenses and commission together are little more than in the 
Previous year, and represent only 13.45 per cent. of the premium 
income, as against 14 per cent. in 1937—a reduction which bears 
Witness to the economy of management which has long been one 
of the society’s marked characteristics. 

The low interest rates are largely responsible for a fall of 2s. 2d. 
in the gross rate of interest earned on the total assurance and 
annuity funds, from £5 4s. 6d. per cent. to £5 2s. 4d. per cent. 
The corresponding net rate of interest, after deduction of income- 
tax, is 3s. 4d. lower at £4 1s. 6d. the fall having been accentuated 
by the increase in income-tax. In present conditions, these reduc- 
tions are moderate, and it is highly gratifying to be able to report 
a rate of interest which is only 2s. 10d. per cent. gross and 3s. 9d. 
per cent. less than in 1933. 


THE NEW MORTALITY TABLES 


At the annual meeting five years ago, the chairman referred to 
the joint publication by the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty 
of Actuaries of a new mortality table based on a modern experience 
of assured lives. During the quinquennium monetary tables, based 
on this experience, were made available, and the new tables, known 
as the “ A 1924-29 Tables,” have been used on this occasion in the 
Valuation of the society’s obligations under assurance contracts. 
The rate of interest used was again 2} per cent. net for the valuation 
of the sums assured and future net premiums, but, in valuing both 
existing reversionary bonuses and those to be declared as a result 
of the investigation, the reduced rate of interest of 24 per cent. was 
employed, thus making a more stringent reserve. The total reserves 
held on this occasion are not only as large as they would have been 
had the old basis again been used but are at least equal to the 
Teserves which would have been brought out by an ordinary net 
Premium valuation on the new tables with 24 per cent. interest 
throughout. 
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The surplus shown by the valuation is over £3,700,000 and, onc 
again, the directors have declared a bonus at the high rate of £2 2 
Per cent. calculated on the sum assured and existing ordinary bonuses 
—the actual rate, if reckoned on the sum assured alone, ranges 
from £2 2s. per cent. for recently effected Policies to over £6 per 
cent. in the oldest case. This is an achievement in keeping with 
the society’s long-standing reputation for high and consistent 
bonuses, and it is gratifying that at our one hundred and twenty- 
fifth annual meeting we have been able to mark the “ century-and-a 


»”» 2 . . *.¢ 
ee with another impressive addition to our “unique bonus 
record. 


BONUS RATES 


The question of the rate of intermediate bonus to be allowed in 
respect of current claims and surrenders is one to which the directors 
gave careful consideration, and they decided that the time had come 
to make some reduction. Rates of interest remain at a low level, and 
we cannot look for any reduction in the burden of taxation so long 
as there is no improvement in international relations and nations 
continue to spend vast sums on armaments and defence. On the 
contrary, we may have to face further increases in income-tax. In 
these circumstances the directors did not feel that they could declare 
a rate of intermediate bonus with any confidence that it would be 
maintained throughout a whole quinquennium, and they therefore 
decided to fix the rate at 38s. per cent. compound for the present, 
and to review the position from time to time in the light of changing 
conditions, 

The results of the quinquennial investigation, showing, as they do, 
a position of great strength, will, I am sure, be received with satis- 
faction by the members, and we can look forward to the future with 
every confidence in the continued vitality and prosperity of our 
society. 

The directors’ report and the accounts as audited were adopted 
unanimously. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BONUS OF 42s. PER CENT. ANNUAL AND 
COMPOUND DECLARED FOR THE TWELFTH 
SUCCESSIVE YEAR 





RECORD NEW BUSINESS 
FUNDS NOW EXCEED £30,000,000 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual general meeting was held, 
on Tuesday, March 7, 1939. Mr George William Blackwood, chair- 
man of the company, was in the chair. 

The Secretary having read the auditors’ report, the Chairman 
said: —Gentlemen,—May I take it to be your wish that the direc- 
tors’ report which is in your hands be held as read? 

Before reviewing the results of the past year I should like to 
refer in a few words to the loss which the company has sustained 
since our last annual meeting by the death of two members of the 
board. Mr R. O. Pitman followed his brother the late Mr A. R. C. 
Pitman as a director of the company, and had served the Standard 
in that capacity for fourteen years. For the three and a half years 
prior to his death he had been vice-chairman of the company. Mr 
James Ivory was our senior director, having joined the board in 
1906. For the long period of over thirty-two years his expert 
knowledge of financial matters has been of the greatest assistance 
to the company. Both will be greatly missed by their co-directors. 

As will be seen from the report, Mr Steuart Macnaghten, who 
had held the position of manager for nineteen years, retired last 
July. His services to the company were invaluable, and I think I may 
say that the wonderful position in which we find ourselves to-day is 
due very largely to his efforts. As he joined the board on retire- 
ment, we still have the benefit of his great knowledge and experi- 
ence. The directors appointed Mr A. E. King as successor to 
Mr Macnaghten. I very much regret that the state of Mr King s 
health prevents his being present with us to-day, but you will all 
join with me in wishing him a speedy and complete recoy*ry. 


SATISFACTORY NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 


The year 1938 was a critical one, and the dominating effet of 
international politics was not conducive to that steady expansion & 
trade and industry which normally provides the best background for 
our business. Notwithstanding this, I am glad to be able to report 
that our new business again constituted a record. The amount of 
new ordinary life business written during the year was — 
and group life assurances amounted to £1,817,000, making the = 
life assurances £6,466,000. This figure exceeds the total for the 
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previous year by £1,336,000, and this is the first occasion on which 
the new business has passed the six million pounds mark. Our 
steady progress is most satisfactory, and you will appreciate the 
successful efforts of all who were responsible for it. 

During the year the directors decided to discontinue the trans- 
action of new business in India as from November 15, 1938. This 
step was taken with much reluctance, but the directors carefully 
considered all the circumstances and came to the conclusion that the 
best interests of the members would be served by the adoption 
of this course. 


HIGH INTEREST EARNINGS AND FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE 


From the revenue account of the life assurance and annuity fund 
you will see that the premium income shows a very satisfactory in- 
crease, and has now reached the total of over £2,346,000. The 
interest revenue also shows an increase and amounts to over 
£1,252,000. As the rate of interest obtainable on new investments 
suitable for life assurance funds still remains low and as the stan- 
dard rate of income tax during the year was increased from 5s. to 
Ss. 6d. in the £, you will appreciate that the problem of finding 
suitable investments for the company’s surplus funds is a difficult 
one. In these circumstances I think you will agree that the rate of 
interest earned on the life assurance and annuity fund during the 
year, viz., £4 14s. 2d. per cent., after deduction of income tax, is 
highly satisfactory. The surplus income from the guarantee fund 
which is transferred to the credit of the life assurance and annuity 
fund amounts to over £39,700. 

On the expenditure side of the revenue account there is little 
on which to comment. Claims by death show a decrease, which 
is highly satisfactory, particularly in view of our expanding busi- 
ness, and I am pleased to be able to say that our mortality experience 
has been favourable. A second contribution of £100,000 has been 
made during the year to the staff pension fund. The life assur- 
ance and annuity fund, now standing at over £27,900,000 shows an 
increase during the year of £1,400,000. 


STRENGTH OF VALUATION BASIS 


As regards the balance sheet, the general fall in security values 
to which I referred a year ago was continued in 1938, but I am 
glad to be able to say that the margin between the market and 
balance sheet values of our assets is of very considerable amount. 
For the valuation of the actuarial liabilities‘the same stringent bases 
were used as were employed last year, involving the assumption 
that the rate of interest earned by the company in the future on all 
its funds would be only 24 per cent. After setting aside reserves 
for the liabilities calculated on this stringent basis and after trans- 
ferring the sum of £100,000 to the staff pension fund, the direc- 
tors were able to declare for the twelfth successive year an annual 
compound reversionary bonus of £2 2s. per cent., with appropriate 
bonuses under the cash bonus plan and other schemes. 


FACILITIES FOR PROVIDING PENSIONS 


The original and still the most important purpose of a life office 
is to enable a man to protect his dependants at his death, and the 
company’s policies will be found to fulfil this purpose in the most 
advantageous manner. On the other hand, there are many other 
uses to which policies may be put, and one of the chief of these 
is the provision of pensions. The attention of the public has recently 
been drawn to this question by the Government’s new voluntary 
pension scheme, and I would remind members of the facilities which 
the Standard cffers both to private individuals to provide for their 
own retirement and to employers of labour to inaugurate satisfac- 
tory pension schemes for their employees. We specialise in pension 
business on behalf of industrial firms, and our experience in handling 
this type of business enables us to put forward a suitable plan for 
each particular case and to administer the scheme with the minimum 
of trouble to the employer. For the private individual who has to 
make his own pension provision we have introduced a new “ Pension 
Policy,” of which full particulars can be had on application to any 
of the company’s branches. 

This company is a mutual one, controlled by its members for their 
own benefit. I would therefore remind members that they are acting 
in their own interests if they assist in extending the influence of 
the company and in bringing the company’s name and _ policies 
before any of their friends who may be thinking of taking out 
life assurance policies. In doing so they can be perfectly satisfied 
that their recommendation is one which neither they nor their friends 
will regret. 

I now move the formal adoption of the report? revenue accounts 
and balance sheet submitted. 

Mr G. Innes Stewart, C.A., seconded the motion, and the report 
was adopted unanimously. 


March 11, 1939 


HARRODS LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE’S ADDRESS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of Harrods Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, on the company’s premises, Brompton 
Road, London. 

Sir Woodman Burbidge, Bt., C.B.E., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said:—The net profit for the year amounts to 
£738,190, a decrease of £79,611. In view of the adverse conditions, 
I venture to think you will agree with me when I say that these 
results may be considered as not unsatisfactory. 

Looking into some of the past records relating to the growth 
and development of this business during the last 20 years, some 
very interesting results are revealed. During these 20 years ended 
January 31, 1939, this company has earned net profit amounting 
to £13,300,000, an average over the 20 years of £665,000 a year. 
Moreover, before arriving at these profits, a sum of one and a-half 
million pounds had been written off in respect of depreciations. 
During this same period there has been distributed in preference 
dividends £5,588,732 and to the ordinary stockholders £6,650,771, 
and it is very interesting to note that the average rate per year of the 
ordinary dividend is 16 per cent. This, I think you will agree, 
is a very good record. 


REBUILDING SCHEMES 


Whatever success we have achieved in the past, it is my firm 
conviction that we have ample scope for further development. We 
do not fear competition from whatever quarter it comes, as it is 
still true that there is only one Harrods. I am a firm believer that 
it is impossible to stand still, and I cannot see any bounds to our 
possibilities. As evidence of our confidence in the future, I need 
only instance the rebuilding schemes we have in hand at the present 
time in Brompton Road, Manchester, and at Dickins and Jones. 
These will cost £1,200,000, and will be financed entirely out of our 
own resources. 

Gross profit on trading amounts to £2,353,922, a decrease of 
£181,374. It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 11 per cent. 
actual, making 16 per cent. for the year, on the ordinary stock. 

The trading results of our Manchester branch have not equalled 

those of last year. It must be admitted that business in this area, 
particularly as affecting the cotton industry, has experienced difficult 
times. 
You will no doubt have seen the Press reports of the fire at our 
Manchester branch, and, although of a serious nature, doing con- 
siderable damage, it is very fortunate that it did not affect in any 
degree the main store immediately opposite. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. The remains of the damaged buildings are 
being pulled down, and we shall in due course proceed with the 
erection of the whole of the new store, which we expect will be 
completed by August next year. 

The trading for the year of Dickins and Jones, Limited, has re- 
sulted in a net profit of £106,893, a decrease on the previous year 
of £18,204. I regard this as only a temporary setback, due entirely 
to the difficult trading conditions prevailing throughout the year. 
It should be remembered that during the previous six years the net 
profit earned had increased by 47 per cent. The rebuilding of the 
remaining portion of the old block, now in course of erection, will 
have three floors completed and opened to the public next month, 
and the remainder next September. 

I am pleased to report that D. H. Evans and Company, Limited, 
has done extremely well for the past year, as both the sales turnover 
and net profit earned show a satisfactory increase. The net profit 
for the year is £143,800, an increase of £6,000. I consider this 
business will continue to develop and prosper, and that Harrods 
has in its holding of the ordinary capital of this subsidiary company 
an asset which will be of increasing value. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1939 


After paying a tribute to the work of the staff, he went on to say: 
The company is in a very strong and sound financial position. We 
have in Harrods an organisation which has been built up and con- 
stantly modernised over a long period of years, and which I venture 
to claim is second to none in the retail distributive trade of the 
world. 

I feel, therefore, the future progress of this business is full of 
promise. I trust our hopes for a speedy and permanent settlement 
of all international difficulties may be realised, and that we may 
enter upon a long period of peace. In this event, I am hopeful that 
I shall be able to put better results before you next year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


1938 NEW RECORDS 
MAXIMUM BONUS MAINTAINED 
SIR ERNEST BENN ON THE NEWSPAPER MENACE 


The ninety-eighth annual general meeting of the members of the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution was 
held on Wednesday, March 8, 1939, in the Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

The Chairman (Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt.) said:—My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—In moving the adoption of the ninety-eighth 
report and accounts, and attempting a review, as is our custom, of 
the past year, I have a task which is perhaps more difficult, certainly 
more interesting, than ever before in my experience. From the 
general market I have to report a certain amount of depression, a 
considerable element of anxiety, a lack of confidence, and a failure to 
progress, out of which it would be easy to produce a superficial tale 
of woe. 

But, in my judgment, any such tale would be far removed from the 
real truth, however much it might accord with that deeply cherished 
grumbling instinct which is one of the qualities of our race. 


THE NEWSPAPER MENACE 


Commerce and industry have always suffered the handicap of 
politics, but in these modern times a serious new barrier to peace 
and prosperity has arisen in the shape of an enormous expansion in 
the machinery for the distribution of news. Hour by hour the 
rotary press and the wireless have to be fed with more and more 
news. There remains, however, among all this advance and im- 
provement, the age-old difficulty that good news is no news and bad 
news is good news. Thus in the realm of foreign affairs we only 
hear of the bad in other nations, and they, in their turn, are only 
informed of the bad which, strange as it may seem to us, is also to 
be found or invented here. 

The business of news gathering and news distribution, on paper 
and on the air, must now be ranked with the greatest of our in- 
dustries. In this country alone it employs more than a hundred 
millions of capital; there is a daily newspaper circulation of thirty 
million copies, and there are nearly nine million wireless licences. 

To remember that the whole of this impressive structure is abso- 
lutely governed by the very human preference for bad news is to 
realise one of the difficulties of a peacemaking Prime Minister and 
the jeopardy in which quiet and confidence always stand. 

The difference or difficulty about which men can disagree, argue 
or even fight is as old as history, but only in recent times has it 
become the essential raw material of a great and powerful industry. 
I fear that to preach goodwill to the news trade, the bad news trade 
as it must be called, is something like advocating teetotalism to 
brewers. But a more general understanding of this difficulty is one 
of the most urgent of present-day needs. 

In the absence of cheer, or comfort, or encouragement from the 
news services, we are only saved from disaster by the good faith 
and sound common-sense of ordinary people, who still find, if not 
“sermons in stones,” at least some “ good in everything.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN 1938 


Roughly three-fifths of your property is in Stock Exchange 
securities, and the shrinkage in values during 1938 was a matter of 
some concern to us. For some years past I have pleaded, in your 
name, for a better interest yield upon our money, and in each of 
the last four years I have noted with satisfaction a tendency in that 
direction. 1938 has given us all we hoped for, and has brought 
Stock Exchange prices into line with the five per cent. mentality of 
which I spoke last year. You must remember that, like all serious 
investors, we buy for income, and seeing that we have never taken 
credit for inflated capital values, we are able to remain undisturbed 
When the inflation disappears. Our economic department has func- 
Lioned so effectively that the round million of appreciation which we 
Put into a published reserve remained intact even at the low Stock 


Of the pessimists, and I think that the 
story of the Stock Exchange in 1938 gives further proof of our 
strength and staying power as a nation. We have lost foreign funds 
Chiefly because of returning confidence in France and America. I 
can find no cause for pessimism in that. 1 suspect that the with- 
drawal of foreign money was accelerated by official attempts to stop 
%, and I regret that, notwithstanding all the lessons of the post-war 
Period, we still persist in the attempt to control and manage that 

more than anything else, derives its “ sweetness and perfume ” 
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from “ Liberty alone.” The withdrawal of “ funk ” money because 
of the absence of reason for “funk” should be a matter for con- 
gratulation, and should be quickly followed by the deposit of new 
money arising out of the prosperity of the foreigner. 

The bureaucratic grip upon our activities still tends to tighten. If 
Chambers of Commerce, farmers, shipowners and others continue to 
demand Government assistance in fields where government is out of 
place, that grip must get tighter still. There are those who hold that 
confidence and management can go together. To my mind the two 
things are wholly incompatible, and I believe that the rapid develop- 
ment of the new science of management, as exemplified in the Ex- 
change Equalisation Fund and recent legislation, is in part responsible 
for the continued weakness of confidence. 

The ordinary man, rightly, shrinks from a market where the 
largest and most powerful operator is a newcomer, full of theories, 
but devoid of experience, whose avowed object is not to secure 
income, or to make profit, but simply to defeat the law of supply 
and demand. 

From the mass of dialectical generalities about the practice of 
control and management, two, and only two, small but significant 
facts have emerged. The first is that the Issue Department has 
ceased to be a source of profit to the Treasury, and has made a 
loss of £9,000,000; secondly, £86,000,000 has been placed to a 
reserve in the equalisation account, indicating that in the opinion 
of the managers, losses are not to be ruled out even in the Holy of 
Holies of the new economics. The situation was admirably summed 
up by an American correspondent who wrote: “We don’t know 
where we're going, but we're getting there all right.” 


ANOTHER FIVE MILLIONS 


Coming to the details of our own business, which, of course, 
hang upon these wider considerations, I am happy to report that 
the total of the new policies written during 1938 exceeded for the 
second time the sum of £5,000,000, and improved a little upon the 
record figure established by us in 1937. 


OUR FUND 


We can claim another record for the year just passed in that 
for the first time in our history the normal annual addition to our 
life assurance fund had reached the seven figure mark. We add 
to the fund the handsome sum of £1,030,020. 


CLAIMS 


The institution paid out in 1938 £1,510,143 in claims arising by 
death, by maturity, and by surrender. This figure is three times 
the average of the previous 97 years, and provides striking evidence 
of growth, but it is even more interesting as evidence of the value 
of life assurance as a method of investment. If each of the claims 
paid during 1938 is considered as part of an estate, whether large 
or small, it is safe to assume that the life assurance item was, in 
most cases, the only one that realised the full value attached to it. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The directors are happy to report that notwithstanding the con- 
tinued growth of the new business undertaken, the ratio of manage- 
ment expenses to premium income has been reduced by .2 per cent. 


THE BONUS 


I have left until the last the important question of the valuation 
and distribution of bonus. 

You will see from the printed report that the actuary puts the 
present value of the liabilities under all contracts at £23,193,585. 

We can pride ourselves upon being able to maintain our reserves 
for both old and new contracts upon the same stringent basis as 
before. We then come to the life assurance annuity and capital re- 
demption fund which is shown as £25,198,836, without taking into 
account in any way the £1,000,000 reserve fund. There is thus 
a surplus of assets over liabilities of £2,005,251, of which £400,377 
was brought forward from the previous valuation. 

It requires the sum of £1,633,201 to allot bonuses at the same 
record high rates as declared ever since 1927, and there remains 
the sum of £372,050 to be carried forward undivided. 

Throughout the triennium, the inroads into the funds made by 
the death claims have been light, and this has been a powerful 
factor in the production of the surplus available for distribution 
to members. 

The institution has a fine history of large bonuses, and the 
declaration of a steady rate for the past twelve years, during which 
period the prices of gilt-edged stocks have jumped up and down 
like the shoddiest of industrial shares, is proof of the stability 
which you secure when your moncy is invested in this institution. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 
MR GEORGE BALFOUR’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Midland Counties 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, Mr George 
Balfour, J.P., M.P. (the chairman), presiding 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the accounts 
continued to indicate steady progress. As the company had still 
to provide for increasing load, demanding further additions to plant 
and transmission system, it appeared that they could look forward 
with confidence to the results of the current year. 


SOUND POSITION OF TRANSPORT PROPERTIES 


It was very satisfactory to record that after a long struggle the 
board had placed the transport properties, which represented only 
94 per cent. of the company’s share and loan capital, in a thoroughly 
sound position, and the board felt the time had now come to con- 
sider the question of separating the transport business and presenting 
a separate account, as to which they would probably have something 
to report during the year. 

The traction properties operated services over 541 route miles 
with a fleet of 289 modern vehicles. 

Last year they had carried 52,625,000 passengers, compared with 
49,825,000 in the previous year. After providing £41,687 for de- 
preciation of rolling-stock, as against £23,700 in the preceding 
year, the trading profits of the Traction properties amounted to 
£99,920, of which £54,858 had been appropriated for depreciation 
and reserve against assets other than rolling-stock and £45,062 
brought over into the company’s accounts. 

Dealing with the general position, he would emphasise that theirs 
was a holding company in the full sense of the term, and their very 
large territory could not have been developed as rapidly or the 
consolidation of services brought about if their company had not 
knit all the properties together through the one central control. 

As to the work they had done and the new business secured last 
year, they had afforded supplies in 29 parishes hitherto unserved, 
their supply now being available in four boroughs, 30 urban districts, 
and 663 rural parishes, while street lighting services were now pro- 
vided in three boroughs, 18 urban districts, and 147 parishes and 
rural districts. 

NEW CONSUMERS 


They had connected 16,568 new consumers during the year, 
bringing the total number up to 150,670, approximately double the 
number at the end of 1934. Thé generating stations owned and 
operated by their company’s subsidiaries had produced 562,041,000 
units and in addition had purchased 17,819,000 units. A decrease 
in the number of units sold to a few high-load factor industrial con- 
sumers at the lowest power rates had been more than overtaken by 
supplics afforded to domestic consumers and miscellaneous power- 
users, a fact which was reflected in the slightly increased average 
price obtained over the whole area, which for the past year had 
been 0.872d. per unit, compared with 0.840d. in the preceding year. 

The units sold direct to domestic consumers and small traders 
for power, lighting, heating, and cooking had been 64 million units, 
and it was interesting that 67 per cent. of the supply to that class 
of consumer was supplied under two-part tariff and the balance 
through slot meters and metered flat-rate charge. The average 
price of all domestic load under two-part tariff, which was available 
to all classes of consumers, was 1.83d., and of all domestic supply, 
including supplies under flat-rate charge slot meters, and two-part 
tariff, was 2.61d. per unit. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The trading profits of the subsidiary companies had amounted 
after payment of income tax to £812,827. They now had, with 
£14,933 brought forward, an available balance in their company 
of £428,683. After various appropriations the board recommended 
a final dividend of 54 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 8 per 
cent. for the year, carrying forward £15,162. 

Last year hé had informed shareholders that a pension fund for 
the employees of the electricity supply undertakings had been estab- 
lished and operating from February 1, 1938. At the end of the 
year 1,018 members of the staff and employees were subscribers to 
the fund. The company’s contribution for the year had amounted 
to £6,155 and a like amount had been contributed by staff and 
employees benefiting under the scheme. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
FURTHER EXPANSION 


The twenty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of this 
Company was held, on the 9th instant, in Edinburgh. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), after referring to the 
loss they had sustained by the death of Sir Tom Callender and 
mentioning that Sir Robert Brooke, Bt., had been elected a director 
to fill the vacancy, said that the accounts would, he was sure, be 
accepted by stockholders as satisfactory. The progress made during 
the year was substantial and fulfilled their expectations. 

The rapid development of electricity supply from Brora in the 
North to Northumberland in the South with only one small gap 
intervening could not have been accomplished without the machinery 
of the company as a holding company capable of quick action in 
acquiring, consolidating and developing electricity supply services 
immediately the opportunity occurred. The company owned the 
whole of the share and loan capital of all their subsidiary companies 
except a few thousand pounds in one company, and therefore at 
these meetings he had been in the habit of speaking of the affairs of 
all their subsidiary companies as though they were one consolidated 
property and not detached undertakings. 


SATISFACTORY WORKING 


All the hydro-electric plants had operated satisfactorily through- 
out the year and had produced an output largely in excess of their 
calculations and requirements, with the result that they were in the 
happy position of being able to supply from surplus water over 
40 million units to the Central Board in excess of their contract, 
although they had only received for that surplus supply the very 
small sum of £13,500. 

Last year in the catchment areas feeding the reservoirs from 
which they drew their water power, they had had an average rainfall 
of 91 inches, or 45 per cent. over the mean average rainfall for a 
period of years. Nature seemed to work in a peculiar and dis- 
turbing way. The supply from the watershed of Loch Garry became 
available at the end of 1937 just in time to avoid water shortage. 
That was immediately followed by excessive rainfall which, if they 
could only have foreseen, would have enabled them to postpone 
construction work for one year. Their task, however, was to see 
that their water resources and their reservoir capacity were sufficient 
to deal with periods of drought even though they had to run water 
to waste or sell “ spill water” units for a small sum. 

They had continued their policy of consolidation, and during the 
year had purchased the small unauthorised undertakings at Brora 
in Sutherlandshire and Coldingham in Berwickshire, replacing the 
existing direct current systems in those districts with a modern 
alternating current system and had continued the change-over to 
alternating current in other larger districts, Their business-getting 
and publicity department was specially active during the year 
attending to existing consumers and encouraging new business. 
Apart from the establishment of heavy industries, it was time small 
industries were established in the Highlands. They were ready to 
consider applications from responsible parties who were able and 
willing to put up small works for miscellaneous manufactures with 
a view to providing assistance in tiding over their preliminary diffi- 
culties during the first year or two. 


ADDITIONS TO SYSTEM 


They had added 367 miles to their transmission and distribution 
systems during the year, 192 miles being high tension and 175 miles 
low tension, making a total of- 3,697 miles of mains in service, com- 
pared with 3,330 miles in the previous year. During the year they 
had connected 10,637 consumers, bringing the total up to 80,643. 
During the last five years they had nearly doubled the number of 
consumers. They had inaugurated supplies in four burghs and 
Se ee ee sees ee es 
than 10,000 population) and 287 villages. Public lighting was 
inaugurated in five burghs and 13 county districts, and they now 
supplied public lighting in 70 burghs and 138 county districts. 
tion to the spill water units, they had sold over 278 million 


during construction, amounted to £747,309, an 
of £52,778. The directors recommended a final dividend of 
54 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 8 per cent., less income 
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SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
ADVERSE TRADE CONDITIONS 


The thirty-first annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing director), who 

ided, said that the year 1938 had proved to be an unhappy 
period for nearly every business in the world. They had all been 
confronted with a continuous succession of international disturb- 
ances, and the commercial, industrial and financial world had been 
thrown seriously out of line. 

The retail trade, and particularly as it applied to London, might 
generally be regarded as a fairly accurate index to industrial con- 
ditions and the general state of trade. Taking the four years to 
January, 1930, which was a good time, their net trading profit 
averaged £484,000, but when the slump started, in 1930-31, the 
average fell for the next four years to £382,000. The recovery 
which commenced in 1934-35 went on until well into the first half 
of 1937 and levelled up the average of the three years ended 
January, 1937, to £424,000. The present decline in industrial 
production commenced in 1937, with the result that last year’s 
figures and the amount of profit now disclosed showed reductions 
from previous years. The present figure of £370,644, however, 
was still £29,000 above the low year of 1932-33, and even the 
average for the last two years was well above that for the four-year 
period to January, 1934, 

The year 1938 began at once, as compared with 1937, to show 
reduced figures. Im March, during which month Austria was taken 
over by the Nazi army, the loss in returns grew heavier. The 
following months were periods of doubt and question, and then 
came the September crisis, when their losses in returns reached high- 
water mark. With the easing in the public’s nervous condition 
following Mr Chamberlain’s return from Germany, they thought 
they could anticipate a return of reasonable or more or less normal 
conditions. But the exceptionally mild weather during October and 
November affected sales, and it was not until the middle of 
December that their returns increased instead of decreased. January 
also helped a little, but the year’s total was so much off that their 
reductions in expense were not equal to the loss in gross profit. 

As to the accounts, the available total was £432,410. Debenture 
interest and sinking fund took £59,723, and the amount reserved 
for income tax and national defence contribution absorbed £25,000 
more at £105,000. The amount paid under guarantee to William 
Whiteley, Limited, was £12,400 higher at £50,741 and £50,000 was 
again written off premises. The full year’s dividend on the 6 per 
cent., tax free, preference stock required £78,000, and after charging 
the dividend on the preferred ordinary stock paid to September 30th, 
the balance remaining was £22,279. It was their practice to carry 
forward a sum sufficient to cover the liability to William Whiteley, 
Limited, to the date of the accounts, and for that purpose £75,000 
had been transferred from general reserve to leave a balance of 
£97,279, which sum would be considerably in excess of the actual 
liability. The total liability incurred and paid to January 31, 1938, 
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was £585,181. There were only three more years to run under that 
liability. 


: Given normal conditions there were grounds for anticipating some 
improvement in the current year, and although that was not yet 


apparent in the figures, there were indications of reviving confidence 
and better trade. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GOOD RESULT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was held at Edinburgh, on the 9th instant. 

The chair was occupied by the president of the society, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Stair, K.T. He called upon the chairman of the 
board of directors to present the annual report and balance sheet, 
and in the course of his remarks Sir Harry Hope, Bt., said: — 

We have now completed the first year of a new quinquennium, 
It has been a year of exceptional difficulty, The steady increase in 
the total life assurance business of the country which had continued 
for some years received its first setback, Stock Exchange securities 
fell in value and generally the problems of life assurance manage- 
ment have become increasingly exacting. In such times it is well 
to look first to our reserves. We have a very strong actuarial valua- 
tion, and while in common with similar institutions we suffered 
depreciation in investments during the year our “ hidden reserve ” 
or buffer to meet such eventualities has proved considerably more 
than ample. 


NET RATE OF INTEREST 


The net rate of interest earned on our total funds is £3 18s. per 
cent., of £4 Is. per cent. after making allowance for the reserve 
fund and carry-forward. As the rate of interest assumed in our 
actuarial valuation was 2} per cent. the rate earned gives a satis- 
factory margin. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


The claims experience is: much better than the mortality tables 
would have led us to expect. The postponement of claims as a 
result of a favourable mortality experience means that not only will 
the society continue for a longer period to collect the premiums, 
but it will also receive the interest of which earlier payment of the 
sums involved would have deprived it. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Net new business was £1,836,395, which is rather less than last 
year’s figure. The gross returns, however, were a few thousands in 
excess of the previous year, and we look forward to increasing new 
business. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE COMMODITY MARKETS—continued. 


exports from China to the British-con- 
trolled Pekin Syndicate. Whether this 
company will be able to export tungsten 
from China depends on the attitude of 
the Japanese authorities. The market 
does not expect a shortage of supplies 
and the demand, although larger than 
in the preceding two months, is not too 
active, 


Grains 
THE wheat markets remain dull. The 
United Ki has several 


and barley prices have also slightly im- 
proved, with a rather better demand 


for feeding purposes. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Although the 
volume of business remains small, the 
undertone of the market has improved 
and prices are tending higher. Prices of 
both Plate and Indian linseed have ad- 
vanced, and linseed oil is about 15s. per 
ton dearer. Trade in oilcakes is still 
below normal. 


* 


Rubber. — After a period of dull 
trading at the end of last week, the 
market improved and the fall in prices 
was entirely recovered by Wednesday, 


hen the price of standard sheet on the 
co closed at 84sd. per Ib. The British 
motor factories are reported to have 
had an exceptionally busy month in 
February. 





Furs. — The following table gives 
the prices (in shillings and pence per 
skin) of leading furs at the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s recent sales: — 


Autumn Winter Winter 
Sale Sale Sale 
1938 1938 1939 


Beaver— Mackenzie = 8 0 88 0 122 
ex ex large ............. 126 
ine—York Fort, ex 4 1 44 4 
— re suid 49 5 0 4 
isher-—~York Fort 1+2f110 0 107 6 130 
1 “Poarstedbetanin 200 0 200 0 170 
Fox Bastard—YorkFort 39 
142 Dark .....eceees- >} a.8 of 49 
0 100 0 80 


0 310 0 157 
Fos, Grose York Forts Y100 04319 04132 
Fes Sam Dok Fore }Unsold 75 of 63 


cS eo cooaso acco socosooo oe oo or Of 


JORGE voce icsescvocseserers 210 
Marten—Mackenzie Rv. 112 0 126 
1 TTS Q }ul2 04 127 
ink—York Fort, ex 
eaten 54 0 57 0 45 
Musquash—Black, } ° of 5 4} ‘ 
eee 55s 
Orter—1+2, ex Dark... 104 0 104 04 119 
Skunk—York Fort 1... 5 | . 3.4 
oif—York Fort, ex 33 Of 42 5 
re ane 0\ 58 0 29 
Pamn ine GedeA 476 550 51 
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The World’s Navies 


CAPITAL SHIPS CRUISERS 


100 90 8O 70 60 SO 40 30 20 10 


S tattetitinendindl 
: 





K 
GS Built ~ Under Age 
GB Sui - Over Age 
ZA Building 





MINOR WAR VESSELS 


Source : Fleets of the British Commonwealth of Nations and Foreign Countries, 1939. Cmd. 5936. Price 2s. The official return does 
not include figures for the Soviet Navy. The categories are those of the London Naval Treaty, but the heading “Capital Ships,” shown above, 
“Destroyers” refers to sub-category C (including light eeusen t di Ss henoennaers a ee one 
Ba j ag ee “ rs). Any slight discrepancies between the figures charted 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended March 4, 1939, total 


dinary revenue was 34,191,000, inst 
ordinary expenditure £21,570,000. us, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, Defence 
expenditure from loans, and £720,000 
interest paid and received to date in respect 
of Defence loan issues, the deficit accrued 
since April 1st last is £34,324,000, against 
a deficit of £2,305,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Excheq 
UF coma) wf 


Revenue | ggti- April 1,| April 1, 


Week | Week 
1937, toj1938, to ended 


ended 
Mar. 5,' Mar. 4, 













Mar. . 4, 

1938-39) "1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax |t341150/ 266,797 296,721| 18,667, 22,098 
Sur-tax...... | 62,000] 44,290} 48,930) 3,250, 3,510 
Estate, etc., 
Duties ... | 88,000] 82,320| 70,210] 1,610! 1,660 
S: | 24,000! 19,410! 18,820] |. 50 
N.D.C...-... | 20,000} 580! 19,130 910 
Other In. 
Rev. Duties 1,440} 70, 70 


Total L. Rev. | 536,400| 414,967) 455,251) 23,657 28,298 

















seeeee | 116,150) 106,500} 106,878! | 1, 
Total Cust. 
and Excise | 344,100) 311,193) 313,956 5,422) 5,096 
Motor Duties! 36,000 35,039 | 216 
P.O, (Net 
Receipt) 12,384 514 

P.O, Fund. ie wane ose 
Crown Lands 1 
Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,699 | 67 
Misc. Res. .. 10,777 25) 








Total Ordin- 
ary Revenue | 944,650| 792,024) 834,356| 29,453 34,191 | 
Seir-Ba, 
REVENUE 
Post Office 
and Broad- 
casting* ... | 80,442) 68,690) 71,016 1,240) 936 


-—~7_—_——_— —— 





Total... |1025092} 860,714] 905,372) 30,693 35,127 


—— 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


Expenditure Bsti- | Aprill,| April 1,| Week | Week 
1937, to|1938, to] ended! ended 
4,|Mar.5,| Mar. 4, 














Mar. 5,' Mar. 
|1938-39) "1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
“Sapna 
EXPEND. 
Tot. & Man, 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 212,398) 213,912) 8,388) 7,613 
Fepaaan 0 
Ireland 462 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. | 5,239 25 
Total... 139 8,100 
Supply Serv. |+702409| 571,760) 641,994! 11,149) 13,470 









+++ (§946548/ 794,328) 868,681 18,974 21,570 
9,640) 10,143) 1,821) 1,894 


ing Votes | 80,442] 68,690) 71,016] 1,240/ 936 
23,035! 24,400 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 


tExcluding Post Office Broadcasting 
£112,900,000 ender Ehadumes . Act. ae 


¢ After 
passage of Finaeaans of £100,000 made during 


§ After N; 
avy and Air S Esti- 
mee, Consol. Fond” inereaee: unde Eine het and 
42,150,000" revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 


| Now transferred as charge against revenue. 











nons for the shown » bu 
excluding £10,500,000. issued under) the 
he Loans Act and £10,029,000 under 
issued ePo-Slovakia Act, and £1,894,000 

“¢ to Funds) raised the gross 
ational 278 mine, PY £10,148,000 to about 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Net IN & we ENTS, 
i ET 
Treasury bills ...... 4,798 | Nat. Sedeen Pane re 0 
Bk of Eng, oe Sete —_— one Shipping 25 
Dept. -O. and Teleg. . 800 
Tithe Act............. 155 
11,023 875 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
aan 1, 1938, to March 4, 1939, are shown 
ow :— 


; (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 868,681 | Ordinary Rev. ... 834,356 
Eire issues ........ 10,000 | Eire receipts....... 10,000 


Def. Loan iss. ... 73,750 Gross borr.128,827 
ss 


Cz.-Slovak. iss... 10,029 
Inc. in balances . 574 sop. Pe. coeveee 10,149 
Net owing ... 118,678 






































963,034 963,034 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
cease Ways and 
Teeny Means 
Advancs | T 
otal | Float= 
Date Float-| “in 
Bank ing fant 
Ten- Tap Public! of | Debt 
der Depts. — 

1938 and | 
Mar. 5 | 522-0 282-4 | 39-8 | . | 844-2, 322-2 
Nov. 12 | 517-0 |407-:2! 45-4 | .., | 969-7) 452-6 

» 19 | 522-0 403-7) 41-7| ... | 967-4) 445-4 

» 26 | 522-0 404-1/| 45-4 ... | 971-5) 449-0 
Dec. 3 | 517-0 445-4| 49-5 .,, |1,011°9| 494-9 
» 10 | 507-0 465-3 | 46-7} .,, |1,019°0| 512-0 
» 17 | 500-0 474-2} 51-5! ... |1,025°7) 525-7 

» 24 | 493-0 495-3) 42-1 | ... |1,030°4| 537-4 

eas’ ‘tage wae 45-8 | 5:3 |1,036°7| 543-4 

| | 
Jan. 7 | 474-0 524-5 | 41-0 | 0-7 /1,040°2, 565-5 

3» 14 | 449-0 525-5| 37-1) ... |1,011°5) 526-6 
» 21 | 426-0 (524-1) 37-6 ‘as 987°5| 561-7 
a | 411-0 517-8 | 39-3 968°1) 557:1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0 [520-1| 36-7| ... | 952-8) 556-8 

x» 11 | 381-0 /502-4| 38-8 . | 922-2) 541-2 

» 18 | 366-0 498-6 | 38-9 . | 903-5) 537-5 

ss 25 | 351-0 500-0 | 40-2 . | 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0 (509-8 | 40:2 | 6-0 | 902-0| 450-0 

TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
A Allotted 
ve e ott 
Tender Applied Rate ink 
ender e mini- 
Offered . Allotted oo 
Rate 

1938 js. § 

Mar. 4 | 45:0 | 97-8 | 45:0 10 0-94 30 
Nov. 11 | 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 {10 6°16) 52 

» 18| 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 14 11-37, 38 

» 625) 35:0 | 69-6 | 35-0 17 7-80) 32 
Dec. 2/| 35°0 | 74°8 | 35-0 17 11-03) 18 

» 9 | 35°0 | 68-8 | 35-0 19 2-10, 52 

» 16 | 30°0 | 70-6 | 30-0 20 0-79, 27 

” 23| 35-0 | 62:9 | 35-0 22 0-45 44 

30 | 35-0 | 74:1 | 31-0 13 8-88) 37 

939 
— 6| 25-0 | 60-3 | 25-0 (11 0-08) 29 

» 13| 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 10 8-09 24 

» 620) 25-0 | 67°8 | 23-0 10 3°54 22 

* 27| 20:0 | 63-4 | 20:0 10 5-04 18 
Feb. 3) 20-0 | 67-6 | 20-0 10 4-76 13 

» 10) 20-0 | 71:2 | 20-0 10 1-41, 25 

* 17} 20-0 | 70:1 | 20:0 10 0-64 15 

* 24| 30-0 | 72:6 | 30-0 10 1-33 30 
Mar. 3| 40-0 | 83-8 | 40°0 10 0-48, 27 


paid for on Satur- 
ch 10th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





Sales in | Number | se 

eee in 1938 seceesee . | 5,127,197 | 3,845,395 
February 18 1939 ......... | 4,751,679 | 3,563,759 
Wet btuary 19, 1938 628,088 | 471,066 
caeay 11, 1939 ......... | 713,324! 534,993 
February 18, 1939 ......... 646,164 | 484,623 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 8, 1939 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11,015 
In circuln. 479,177,934 | Other Gow. 20192100 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 288,315,094 
partment. 46,855,157 | Other Secs. 7,164 
Silver Coin 662,642 


Coin & 
ullion ... 226,033,091 


526,033,091 526,033,091 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 

Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 89,246,164 
ROS cccccceee 3,666,769 | Other Secs... 
Public Deps.* 11,448,896 | Discs., etc. 9,359,561 
Other Deps.; Securities .. 22,395,290 
Bankers ... 97,423,947 Le 
Other Accs. 35,804,295 25,754,851 
—_———- | Notes......... 46,855,157 

133,228,242 | Gold & Silver 
CAR cevece 1,040,735 
162,896,907 162,896,907 


_.* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 














(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Amt. 
Both Departments | Mar. 8, 
1939 | Last | Last 
Week | Year 
Note circulation .....0. | 479,178 + 729- 8&2 
Deposits :Public  ....6 | 11,449—- 194 — 1,123 
CES’ sseevee | 97,424 — 12,937 — 16,856 
eeecreee . 35,804) = 745) — 
Total outside liabilities | 623,855|— 13,147|— 18,348 
Capital and rest_....... ee | 18,220)'+ 13)— 28 
Co: ASSETS 





Govt. debt and securities| 388,576|— 9,872! + 83,395 
i— 2,990) 








Discounts and advances 3,360|— 2,990'— 3,165 
Other securities ......... 22,402) — 8i+ 902 
Silver coin in issue deot. 663+ 76+ 651 
Gold coin and bullion. ¢ 227,074) — 342) — 100158 
RESERVES ee 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking t... | 47,896,— 1,071|\— 76 
} oS eserves to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
1g *) | 33°1%) + 2°3%/+ 3°7% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
and notes 
(“ reserve ratio ””) 





36-4%! + 0-7% | —14-5% 


fe from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
urrency 


and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 




















(£ millions) 
1938 | 1939 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
9 15 22 1 8* 
Issue Dept? | 
Notes in circ. | 479-3) 473-2) 472-7) 478-4) 479-2 
a 47:1| 53-2) 53-7) 48 46:9 
Gort.debt and 
ities ... | 200-0) 399-6) 399-5, 299-4) 2909-3 
Other secs. ... 0- 0 0-1) OOF 0-0 
Silver coin ... 0: 0-4, #O-5) 0-6 0-7 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 126-4| 126-4) 226-4) 226-0 
at s. per f.0%. | 84°96) 84°96) 84-96 148-52 148-16 
Public vesseece | 12*6| 12-5} 16-4) 11-6) 11-4 
Bankers’...000- | 114°3| 110°5| 103-1) 110-4; 97-4 
Othe? .ccscceee 36:1 35 5 35 1 36-5 35-8 
Total eecorceoces 163- 158 5 154 6 158°5 144-6 
ye oe 105:2| 82-5) 78-9| 99-0) 89-2 
Discounts, etc. 6°5| 18-1; 17°5| 6-3) 3:4 
Other eseeresces 21 5 21 ‘9 21 ‘7 22:4 22:4 
Total cevcosseses 133°2 122°5 118°1 127°7 115-0 
PC}SCTVCcee-ceccee 48 y x 49°0 47°9 
Proportion” | 29-4| 34-1] 35-3) 30-8) 33-1 
Reserve _ritiot | 50-9 20:2) 20-3|_35-7| 36-4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
a t Gold stocks in both u 
es in circulation. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain_appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Portugal appeared in our 


issue of February 4th; Danzig, H India, 
Iran, of F 25th ; Argen tina, Bulgaria 
Canada, Egypt, d, Japan, Java, Jugo —— 


Norway an Reserve Reporting Me 
of March 4th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 








francs of 0.29 grammes) 
Feb. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
28, | 3l, | 31, 28, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
vee | 163) 42°11 44-5) 51-1 
30°8 17-8, 16-6, 11-9 
13-9 16-6 18°5' 12-5 
| 127-7, 149-0) 1-3 148-0 
ss» | 100-7} 72-1) 76-7) 70-3 
Time funds at interest | 55-7) 35-6) 30:2) 29-3 
Saas. » | 300-8) 261-8! 272-0) 271-5 
eae i 1-01 0-9) 1: 1-6 
ae 
Cap. and reserves ...... 148-2 149-3) 149-3) 149-3 
Long-term commitmts : | 
(1) Annuity trust ... | 154-3, 153-2) 153-1) 153-1 
si Gon * its... 108-6, 101-8, 102: 102-0 
ort $i : } i 
(a) tae: i 
Own account ...... 173-8 132-4) 136-3} 131-0 
For acct. others 2:7 1-5 1:7 1:7 
(6) Other deposits...| 43 56 5: 4:6 
i old...) 94 95) 9-7 9-8 
Miscellaneous items ... == | 45-4 42- 4 o4 44:7 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


ne alae | Million 's 
12 U.S.B.R. Banks - | Mar. | Fe | Feb. Mar. —_ 
RESOURCES 10, 9, 


2, 
Gold certifs. on hand 2, | | 1939 | 1939 1939 
and due from Treas. | 9,179 11,979) 12,155 12,184 





er neEeSD: wane sonenniie 9,659, 12.4 31) 12,597) 12,609 
Total 472 432, 415 
Total Sil “Teoened 8! 7 4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1) 1 i 1 
Total bills on hand ... 9 4 
Industrial advances | 17) 15] 15] 14 
Totai U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2387 ase % 2,564 
Total an SE SEE. - ob 583, 2,582 
Total resources .. ad 1s 755) is 927; 15,841 

LIABILITIES. 
F.R. notes in circn, . | a3 4,345; 4, 
— excess mr. 
res. over ae oe, I 19 3, 3,410 

bank an > oasl 9,018} 8,942) 8,985 
Govt. deposits ........: 181 931) 1,168 1,102 
Total deposits ......... — eT 10,593, 10,597 
Cap. paid in and surplus 31 1) 311 
Total liabilities ......... | soaea! 15,755, 15,927) 15,841 
Reserve to deps. and 

F.R. notes .........+++ 180 -4% 1% |84-3%|84-4% 
U.S.F.R. 3ANKS 
Treasury COMBINED 

RESOURCES 
Monetary ante stock... | 12,768) 14,732) 1 14,923 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CULBSRCH ...0cecccceeses 2,670, 2,81 2,829 
LIABILITIES 
6,673} 6,739, 6,751 


Money in circulation.. 
Treasury cash and de- bees 
__ posits with F,R. Bks. 


Bks. | 3,743) 3,699 3,884 3,818 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 








~~ | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

10, 9, 2, 9, 

| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold ccserves ... |3898-8'5721 -9)5796-9'5664-9 
Total bills discounted | 2-4) 3-5) 1-0 1-0 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 0-2; 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 739-6, 724-6) 724-6) 724-6 
Total bills and securts. | 746-5) 732-2) 729-6) 729-6 


Deposits : Member- 

bank reserve account 3291-2.4906-9\4867 - 114786-6 
Reserve to deps. 
_F.R. notes ..........-. '85-5%'|89-9% |90-0% /89- 9% 








AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 





Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 

30, 20, 27, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and ish stg. | 16-00, 16°03) 16°03) 16-03 
Other coin, &e.| 5:49 5-40 5-63) 5-69 
Call —— f London.. | 25-69) 19- Ke 18- 18-63 
Treas. bills | 92-02) 97-71) 90-65) 89-64 
Discounts and advances | 12:55, 16-15) 15- 15-66 
Notes issued ............ 49-03) 48- 47- 47-53 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7:75 7-75) 7- 7:75 
<seveeeseees | 87°29) 87-66) 85-57) 84-05 
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REICHSBANK 
rae if 
>. | Tan. Feb. | Feb 
amen | Se | bo | | 
nitedanstnenihiaiihiciba 70°8 70-8 70:8) 70°8 
Of which depstd. abroad} 20-3) 10-6) 10-6) 10°6 
Res. in foreign . 5- 5-8 5:5 
and cheques ...... 2/7160 - 16489-47361 -5 
Silver and other coin... | 152+5| 193-1) 256-5| 177-5 
8 reoeenensnin 81-4 2° E+, as 
aes 396°4) 397.8] 287-6 287-6 
Other assets ............ | 800°9)1655-0)1633-0/1532-8 
LIABILITIES 
iesse Se clouutation ... a 
Other y maturing 
igations ....... eevee | 891-01119-3)1085-3'1105-4 
Other liabilities ......... 353-2) 426-5) 439-9) 447-8 


Cover of note circulatn. | 11-44% 10-98 %/1-06% 096%, 


Pe OT Ree | eb. | Feb. | Mar. 


3. 2, 23, 2, 
Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
pe trees .. | 55,807, 87,266, 87,266, 87,266 
Bills: Commerciai...... 11,723, 10,020 eya25 9,172 


Bought "726, 
Advances on securities ate 3 3,317, ver 
advances ... 73) 


Loans without 
~ : 3,200 nen 10,000 10,000 
(6) isi cases | 32,704 20,627, ard 20,627 
5,575, 5,470) 5,470 5,470 
Other assets .....s00000. | 41 4,270 4,322) 4,407 


Notes in circulation ... oe 111855 111162114155 
: Public ...... 2,148 4,914 5,079 4,689 
Private... | 19,235 22,721, 22,432 19,763 


Other liabilities......... 3,369 3,090 2,953 3,015 
Gold to sight liabilities 148° 2% '62-5% '62°9% '62°9% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 ‘milligrams. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


b. | Feb. | Mar. 


23, 2, 
1939 | 1939 
3,471 ae 


) Mar. | Feb. 
2, 

1939 
or 





“oa 





NATIONAL BANK sana OF 
CZECHO-SLOVARIA—Million Cz, kr. 
1. Rt ees . , Feb. | Feb. 

Be | 23, | 28, 
ite 1939 1939 | 1939 
2, 2,361; 2,362 

< Rp 
currencies ... 528 1,173) 1,1 1,106 


1,606 . 
2; 2; 





Bank notes in circulatn. — “ss 6,776) 6,989 
Deposits | 











saciid ieee 665 367 
NATIONAL BANK | BANK OF | DENMARK 
Million kroner 

Feb. | Dec. { Jan. | Feb. 
28, 31, 31, 28, 
f x 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 

coin and bullion | 117-8) 117-6) 117-6) 117-6 
Foreign bills & balances | 88-1) 112°2) 115-2) 120-7 
Home bills, 

MARIED: ccknetecnsde 229-8) 398-9) 376-1, 371-2 
Emergency fund ...... 102: 58-8) 48-7) 48-7 
Advances to Treasury 3:7 59-5) ... 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 391:2) 441-1) 410-1) 413-9 

aaceibeiiiancnant 50-2) 141- 41-7| 87-4) 88-3 
Foreign liabilities ...... 3°5) 28-2) 22-6 19-7 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 

Feb. Jan. | oS 





5, 1 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
ee aa 34°22) 34- 30 34°31) 34-31 
coe Sears oumenes 16-45] 16-631 5°65) 5-08 
discounted 10- 73 12° 61) 1 10-96 


ne ee RENE ase 1-61 it. 96; 11-94 
suis te cecal « 49°11 
“coun f which 

1-9% 


33-84 
18-83 
3 12-56) 13. 12°36 


9% —tabilities _-..+-+----- OL 9160-9 %'60-3%160-0% 





March |1, 1939 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
Feb. rn. Feb. | Feb. 


20, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 193 aM 
Gold coin and bullion | 77°56 87-70 92-75 43°3 





92:75 92. 
Silver coin .........0++ e+ | 13°93) 12-59) 12-71 ne 
Foreign Stecee + = = zal & 73, 42:30 
Teas. notes change 0- 
Short-term bills......... | 46°38 49) 10. : 


46°30) 46-06 45. 
Loans against securities | 81-21/104-60/105- 
LIABILITIES 49 104-7 


Notes in circulation .. 76-11! 77-70 
& currnt. accs, 101. oii 152-28)150- sen 
Government accounts | 69-68) 64-38) 8 70: 36) 68: 91 


BANE O€ LXTHUANIA—Milion litas 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb, Feb, 


28, 31, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | | 1939 | 1939 re 
eT sesnses | 79°10, 63°55. 63°56 63-23 
Silver and other coins | 13-74, 17-20 17-07 16-82 
Discounts ..........0.000 | 98°82) 96-99 95-69) 95-03 
Advances ..... esseesesee | 17°14) 20> 14 20°51 20°53 


LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. |118-36 142- 66 140-34 142-41 
At accounts ...... | 67°28 41°07 48:26 45-97 
Deposits .........serseees bie 15-26 10:97 8:00 


_—— 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million <a 8 


| _ ka 


ASSETS 1938 








~- 
8s" 
- 
= 


~_ - 
Bmw Vat 


“88 ee 


Mar. | Feb. } Feb. ; Mar. 

7, 6, 27, 6, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Bad - ccasvcuteitiinnnsias a4 “8/1461: 3)1431- a. 3 
Silver eeeeereeesece eeeeceee 27- 4 27: 25: 6 
Home GBB» covecere: - 7 8-1) 8: 7:4 
Foreign ovasenntine . 5- 3-2) 3: 3:2 


in current account... | 285-4) 300-7) 260°8) 245-0 
993-1] 991-6) 988-3 


Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 100:5| 176-1| 139-9, 90-6 
wepemis @ Ouher 2. | 802-71 651-51 619-4 639-4 


Million zloty 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb 
28, 10, | 20, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
eepepnouapgongnesocs ‘ 437°1) 446°5 446°7 4468 
For. exch. and balances | 26:5) 17:1 17:1 169 
Bills discounted ......... 570-0) 727°9) 720:2 756°4 
against securities 29-5) 94-8) 90-0) 97:2 
Treas. bills discounted | 10:4 64-4 63°6 69:1 
Securities ..........s00. - | 126-4 132-6, 132°6 132:2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... me: Heer 3 1289 a ' 
ight liabilities : Govt. 
“Debers caialtieeattiiniianes 248-6| 212-2) 238-1 216-0 
SOUTH H AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s i 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
4, 3, | 24, 3, 
Asses 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 22-30, 26°74) 26-57 26°57 









Bills discounted 7-08 6-08 i 6°81 


Advances to Govt.. 2: 00) 
Inves. & other assets... 12: 32 15- 58 5. 32 15 40 


16-82) 18-08 17:27] 17:96 
2:66 1°66) 2°04 6-11 


ties to public .,....... 57:8% watekes 





5663 6% 






Feb. Feb. 
939 i939 
1939 | 
Oct eat G evcccseee os 593-8) 595-1) 595°3 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 112-0 117-0, 117.0 
Foreign 47-1| 36-0, 35°9, 36:2 
Gold abroad not in res. 135-5) 135-4, 135°3 
Birsrmens Seats | ined io ee 
pa inS / +H) 12: 
eee 653-1 297-7 261:2 2588 
Ravens eseceteese sees 20 39- 425 42:5 
Noves in circulation vee | 883+2} 979-4) 916-0) 9912 
: Government | 295-4) 350-0) 364-8) 345-0 
and others ... | 505-1) 586-6| 620-3, 567:1 
~—$WISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 1 


“6/2812-6 2812 6 

Foreign eeeeee ‘8 259 4 
Discounts, etc. eervecees 148-7 156-4 eo 
direc ns | BH SH Hts 
a 661-9 

“8116190 


1D —-Dedenes Equalisation Fund and 
are 538,583,653 





| FEF LP unFosugkask | 




























































































March 11, 1939 
LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended eee from 
Month of February | Wednesday _ —Fanuary Vito 
Mar. 9,| Mar. 8,| Mar. 9, | Mar. 8, 
1938 | 1939 Chane 1938 | 1939'| 1938° | 1939 
Number of 24 24 oy, 6 6 887 
Wail Spascenscen 2,627,656 2,422,048) — 7-8 616,522 584,892) 6,606,018, 5,975,845 
Metropolitan... | 168,824) 165,048|— 2-8| 44,554, 44,904 675, 400, 
Country sw. | 295,063) 290,115) 1-6} 90,061, 90,718} 751,698, 722,393 
Total sve '3,091,543)2,677,211|— 7-0 751,137, 720,514 7,786,391, 7,099,037 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
ita 
Week ended | Aggregate from 
| Month of February | Saturday anuary 1 to 
[ce _| Mar. 5| Mar. 4| Mar. 5, | M4 
—_ 5,' Mar. 4,’ Mar. 5, | Mar. 4 
1938 | 1939 rs 938 1939 1938°| 1939° 
No. of working 
days — wlmwlale|s|s| 
prc | gs] pene it 4) sn | suse | a | aie 
B eeee ' —_ ™ ' > 1 
BRISTOL... 5,508 5.571 + 2-2 1,438 133 | 12,340 | 12,431 
 ciinns Ts 3,911 I=293 | 17383 | 1,451 | 10/830 | 10/820 
LEICESTER .... | 2,837 | 2,805 ie 1-1) 845| 811! 7, 6,807 
I L..... | 22,847 | 20 —11-1 | 5,386 | 5,804 | 53,054 | 47,431 
MANCHESTER | 40,992 | 39,157 \— 4-4 | 13,522 | 12,284 | 98,264 | 90,801 
NOTTINGHAM | 2°256| fone [-z2-0 | '933| ese | ‘S570 | ‘ataoa 
SHEFFIELD .... | 5,110 | 4,544 |- 12-0 | 1,923 | 1,618 | 12,401 | 10,751 
Total: 11 Towns. | 107,929 101,935 E 5-5 32,780 |31,447 paner [239,397 
DUBLIN ......... | eae | “i ae | 7,728 | 53,4985 59,290$ 
+9 calender weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
‘a eit 
| Mar. 2 3, Mar. 2, Mar. 8 | Mar. 9, 


| 
» Mar. 3, Mar. 4, Mar. 6, 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1o0° ‘| 1939 
i 


} 





“tem 2% yo % % % % % % % 











BHD cirvinkineiioatenh 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of digcount 
ys’ bnkrs.’ drafts! 17, 17x 17 17 17 1139 | 17 
3 months’ do. ...... i 15 Is i Vise 1?z9 1 a 
4 months’ do, wennen mp 4g 16 1g 6 
6 months’ do, ...... ores 916- 936-5 916-5 | 65g | 96-53 | %6-58 
; a Speanry Bills ; | . 
months’ ........ dani 1739 1739 17 17 1739 1739 1739 
months’ ..,...... 17 | 7 ite ins 1739 17 1739 
Loans—Day-to-day «. ovo teed int lp= 1p- 1p-1 ie 12-1 
I satunplenccell * L | Mek | deed | dged | tped 1 | tpl 
Deposlt allwncs.: Bk, i i tb lg i, f, 2 
Discount houses at call | 1g lp lp lg lg lg lp 
Al NOUICE .....ceccscceee ~| 3B 34 8 34 34 &4 34 








Comparison with previous weeks 


phtpliaplalaningeiemanintic acct EE SMU SN oe 














Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | __ 
reenter sestiniay 
3 Months ent |4 Month | Moot 3 Months |4 Months ee Months 
1939 % 9 % 
Feb. 9... led 1759 ote te thie aes 284314 3-312 
” .. irl 1739 9 Sg-1lig | 212-3 | 234-314 | 3-312 
ua lel 17: * 5g—llig 212-3 234-314 3-312 
+ 2. | Med 17aq 6 9} 6-53 2ie-3 | 234-314 | 3-312 
» 9.1 ped 1739 he 6-53 212-3 | 234-31lg | 3-312 
ee ee 
NEW YORK 
Nev's, Ltving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Feb. Mar.1, Mar. 
Mis3e 9 “ieee I350" ise 1939” 1939" 
Cat at money ....., T ;? 1 ? r 
ns oo (90 TS tee eeeeeereee 1 1 1 1 j l 
Bk mene was dinnee “ a ens tet ncia tne 
OO ae. lg lp lg lg a 


7 ro res 


Commerciai accept., hy oe i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
____ Range of the day’s business) 











P 
enten en) Te Mar. 6, | Mar. 7,| Mar. 8, | Mar. 9, 
per £ 


1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| | | 


Mar. 3, | Mar. 4, 
1939 | 1939 





New York, $.. 
Montreal, $ .. 








| 
$4- 8623/4 685p- \4°685¢— |4-6854- 4 687e- 4: 687 p— ‘4. 687 e- 
687| 6875, 6815;6) 6914) 6914) 691g 


a 


4: 8623 4: Oto 4: hs, (* ~ Ol ~~ 7014- 4: 70- 

4 034 4} 7034 701g 
Paris, Fr. ...... | 124° 21 |17634- 17613;6—" 1765¢- |17615)6- 117613) ¢- 117613; 6- 
BR 177 177| 177) 177 177 177 

russels, Bei....| 35-00a |27-85-88 27- 85-88) 27: 85-88 27. ‘86-89 '27 86-89 27 -87-89 


Mil i 89-891, | 89-8914 | 89-8914 | 89-8914 | 89-891, | 89-8914 
: am, L., 92-46{ {| S| 89-10; | 89-10: | 89-10; | 89-171 | 89-171 
urich, Fr... | 25-2212 20°6Lp- 20: 6115-20 61-66 20: 62-66 20°61 -- 20-62-64 
2) 


Athens, Dr. ... 375 — |: 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 seo-s55 | seo: S54 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 'g: 8112- sai” 82-83 | 8: 82-84 |8-82- 8-8112- 8 -82- 
2 841») 831») 831, 
say Somat 20-43 (11- 66-6911 o1-e0 11: re 67-70 11-67-70 11- 68-76 
1s | 
Marks c 55-60 5512-6012 5512-6012'5512-6010 '551>-6019| 56-61 


1715) ¢-18 1715) g-18 1715) ¢-18 1715) 6-18) 1715; 6-18 1715;6-18 


Br. India Rup. | ¢18d, 
Hong Kong, $| f¢...  |14)3i¢- 14516 1413;g— |1413)¢—  14)3;¢- [1415}6-15 
15li¢ 15ly¢ 15116 15116! 5li¢ 


Shanghai, ¢ | tee. | 734-82 | 734-81 | 734-812 | 734-812 mas 8-834 
Rio, Mil........ |$5°899d. 255 bi 3ljg*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m 














j 
j 31) 
. 20- ~ a sg “. 20:29- (20: “— \20° 27- (20:27- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 7g| 36g 33g, 32g 
| 17- 132 17- at 17-13h | 17- 13h 17:13h | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. $518 | 116e (2) | 116 e (2)| 116¢ (1) | 116¢e (2) | 116¢ (/) 116¢e (4) 
Montevideo, $ a. | 18-19 | 18-19'| 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 
Lima, Sol. ... 2212— \2212— 2212- 2212— j2212~ 2212- 

: | 2319) 2310 2312 79310) 2315! 2319 
Mexico, Pes. . |, 9°76 | Ungq’t’'d | Unq’ td Ung’t’'d | Ungq’t’'d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
Manila, Pes. .. |+25-66d.) 2514-34 | 2514-34 | 2514-34 | 2514-34 | | 2514-34 | 2514-34 
Moscow, Rbls. 


ve  24-B434~ 24-B41p~ 24-8 412~ 24-B534~ 24-8659 24-855 4— 
bE 85| B44 8454| 86 8634) 86 





Usance : T.T., Rio de Jensien, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Funes 
per unit of local | currency. + Par 8-235l39 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) a ae rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 

















w 
Par of 
¥ March 3. March 8, March 9, 
London on Exch. 1939 1939 «=| ~——«1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. .......068 | 193+23 22612-227 |. 2261-227 2261-227 
oa 95-031 100-300/ 100-300/ 100-3001 
rid, ccovececoscoces 2 42-45) 42°45) 42-45; 
110 110-110!2 | 110-1101 110-1101. 
27°82 235g-241g | 2359-241, 235g-24lg 
$16410§ | 13612-13712 | 13612-137lg | 13612~-137i2 
25-00 2453-251, 2453-251, 2453-251, 
48-38 2459-251g 2455-2513 2459-2513 
252212 2454-2534 2454-2534 2434-2554 
813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
Istanbul, PSt. sssssssseeees = uo {| 3 Sook | BBO 
de. Din. . sasleanidin 1 Se 204-214 204- 
one ll ccamihemia | ae 271>-2812 271>-2819 271>-2812 
Sofia, Lev. ....sc000ese008 | 673°66 37 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr.........+000 18-159 1754-1834 1734-1834 1734-1834 
Oslo, Kr. .....cecoseeseveee | 18°159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ..ccccsoee | 18°159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr.....cccc0 | 18°159 | 22-35-45 22-35-85 22-35-45 
Alexandria, iliccianineinn 9712 975g-5g 9733— an g—5g 
Kobe, Yen s.ccccsssseevees | $24°58d. | 1315,6-141i6 1315-141: | 3 1516-14116 
Singapore, $ ....s.reeeees 28d. 2713) 6-28 27130-28116 27: 3516-28116 
Batavia, F. ......0c0cseeeee | 12°11 8-79-83 8-79-83 8: ile-82ie 
BD ccereerncens | $21-82d. | 2216-16 22he-i6 | Lie~516 





sance: sept. Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence f per. unit of local 
cunt ET ex 197 105;6 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
payments to the Bank nk of England. ni Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


































i Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (ON 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing vai ma 
1939 | 1939" | 19: 
Londen en Per{£ | Peg | Per£ | Per£ | Per { | Per£ 
RS 5 eee mS 3 ‘ 
~ ee a @) | rom y |), , _(p) | a or er ae 
} 16-5 5 7 | Tg=3 Tie-38 | Te-3e 
New York, {| 4 Month) Tee | Bese | Hear lastest Mek | tes 
” iethe 15,¢-1516 \15i6-2°16 | ‘1516-1336 | 15; g—1316 |15;6—151¢ 





(d) @) | @ (d) | (d) 




















Par=li¢ | Par-1ig Par-le Par—i¢ 
e-*i | Igam332 | lie-le | 32-342 
—_ ranes{ 1g-l4 | tente 19-316 552-532 332532 
—— 
(p) nf i) (p) (p) 
1 14 Ba-ly 3q—ly 
Amsterdam, Serie Vom | & 

~ 1-1 1-1 1-12 114-34 
cen 1-12 2 eat 








L5g-Llg | Uig-l | 14-14 | 13¢~114 | 
} 








sy | Be | Be |B 
Brussels, 5-65 | 35-40 | 37-42 | 35-40 
Ses.f 30-90 | 60-67 | 60-65 | 57-62 
> | (p) (p) (p) 
2-1 3-1 1 2-1 

Geneva, 
5-3 4-2 +3 43 
sen.f 7-5 6-4 6-5 6-5 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILvgER 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. _____ Week ended March 9, 1939 












































NEW YORK Imports Exports a 
; | Mar. 2,| Mar. 3, | Mar. 4, | Mar. 6, | Mar. 7, | Mar. 8 From ] Bullion | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
New York on | 1939" | 1939 | 1939 |" 1939 SU AIEEE lediacceiitaitibhipsetncenial test tuetniea CRAIN ate id —|— 
- _ — £ | 
+ British W. Africa ... | 438,290 ove Channel Islands 3,9 & 
—— le a” lee Geet an Ge8i%qo | British B. Africa..... | 43,399 | °., eter. 61450 | Zi 
n YS sessccseseevecsoes ” r 
Cddth connects 46815;6 |4685, [4681516 1469 |4695ig 40916 ba puree vs | OAD 
Demand ........00000008 4681lj6 (4685, [468llig (4687s (469116 — 16 | Seeiediende : 6301 | 1,195 
Paris, Fr. ....ccccsccosseses 2°65li6 | 2°65 2°65lig | 2°651g | 2°6514 | 2°6513 Sateen ........ 4,626.952 | 6,410 
Brussels, Bel. .......+++0 116-82lg (16-8219 |16°83 (16°83 16°8219 |16- g2i8 Egypt aa ne — ’ oe ae 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... |22-7234 |22- 73 122-73 = |22:72 Soe «REC EeD ). | eee > creo oosebesoesonse esee 880 
Italy, Lira..........ssses-es | 5-261g | 5°26lq | 5-26l4 5-26l4 | 5-2614 | 5-261, Total* a a 7 aaenane | Pm a pan 
Berlin, Mark .........-.++: 40-1312 40-1312 40°14 (40-1319 (£0 Se Seen 2 5. | ER ter emneeee 1698, 75,030 
Amsterdam, Guilder. 53-141 53-13 53-12 ('53-O09lo |53-13lo (53-13 — —— 
Co peshesea, AB. -cosnasee . (20-93 \20-93 (20-93 \20 93lo |20°94le 20-9419 Fire esse | 
Oslo, K sniaeniteiutheniren (23°56 (23:56 23°56 '23-56lo |23-57!o [23-57lo British W. Africa j oa 
Stockholm, RRS 124-14 (24°14 (24-14 *14l9 |24-15#2 24: 15ly B E. Africe.. ‘¢ me | 
BORER ERE: ccncavchavetots | O-86lg  0-86lg | 0-86lg | 0-86lg | 0-86lg | 0-B6lg aoa ome 29.245 | Germany 12. 500 | 
Montreal, Can. $'-..... 98-635 [99-690 [99-635 [99-650 [99-480 Jp9-680 | Braham wv | 2885 | “aa7 | Brancenancc | 12350 
ee FER nccccorsce \27-35 27-35 27-34 27-35 27-37 27-36 Sonus .............. eet 908 Seema... 3.063 me 
Shanghai, $..........00000: 16-00 {15-95 [15-93 [16-00 [16-00 [16-15 ea emmensenees - in | | | 065 | 
B. Ames, PRED <ccsccccvese 129-08 (29:08 {29-08 (29:09 (29-10 [29-10 bs 
Oe NE meer 58 fae Oe Le ae ee 150,887 | 23,607 | Total a... | 24,441 | 889 
Usence : T.T. t Official. . _ * Including other countries. SS s 
(000’s omitted) 
“eter | j | National | 
ato: WwW 
pice . est- | Williams 





Limited and Co.| Limited | Limited | Limited | Limited | Bank |, Bank ,| Bank | gate 


minster |Deacon’s Aggre- 
February, 1939 “Bank and Co. Bank | Mi Bank Bank Bank cial 







£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 








































ASSETS £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and bal- 

ances with the Bank of 

NE | ciscocccenstceiios 42,555 | 1,711 | 8,193 | 3,016 | 42,253 9,549 | 63,169 3,148 | 31,477 | 33,960 3,684 | 242,715 
Balances with and cheques 

in course of collection on | 

other banks in Great | 

Britain and Ireland ...... 10,041 665 | 2,351 | 1,239 9,679 2,813 | 11,949 269 7,536 9,589 | 57,673 
Items in transit ............ so ioe ie is 3,470 788 wai a pat eis | 4,258 
Money at call and short | e | 

IE . seuhcosememmmeecinalt 21,120 | 1,813 | 8,503 | 5,607 | 23,911 3,667 | 23,118 3,236 | 17,658 | 22,732 6,290 | 137,655 
Bills discounted ............ | 54,908 865 | 4,736 485 | 38,702 2,601 | 40,581 1,376 | 32,131 | 35,072 489 | 211,946 
Investments ..........0.00000 96,922 | 7,485 | 29,274 | 9,933 | 107,162 | 32,672 | 116,548 | 14,248 | 81,671 | 109,210 | 11,573 | 616,698 
Advances to customers and 

other accounts ............ 201,659 | 10,340 | 31,674 | 10,457 | 163,704 | 46,864 | 209,270 | 16,912 | 138,596 | 133,414 | 14,517 | 977,407 
Liabilities of customers for 

acceptances,  endorse- 

SON, COG scccccsinssioe 15,718 677 | 9,605 | 2,797 | 38,431 7,543 | 17,555 727 8,449 | 23,667 1,959 | 127,128 
Bank premises account ... | 7,441 412 | 1,621 740 | 7,499 2,775 | 9,709 601 | 7,399 | 5,077} 1,041 | 44,315 
Investments in affiliated 

banks and _ subsidiary 

companies ..............5 7,003 | ... we ibe 3,624... 8,015 er 2,514 | 2,992 24,148 

457,367 | 23,968 | 95,957 438,435 | 109,272 | 499,914 | 40,517 | 327,431 | 375,713 | 41,095 2,443,943 
Ratio of cash to current, 

deposit and other ac- 

SRS sentcnnlisbititndvosss 8-04 | 10-19 11-28 8-80 | 10:46! 10-19! 10:13 11°15 
Capital Seen eae , 

ital paid up ............+ 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 15,810 1 9,320 1,875 78,19 
Reserve fund ............... 10,750 | 1,000 | 2,976 9,500 et 9,320 . $00 60,587 
Current, deposit and other 

ONDE iis. EA 415,041 | 21,291 | 80,400 374,687 35,789 333,393 | 36,361 (2,176,340 

Acepaetn endorsements, 
emai h caandiahaled 15,718 677 | 9,605 38,431 727 23,667 1,959 | 127,128 
sien in circulation ...... ain ‘as ae 7 1,351 13 a3 1,391 

Reduction of bank premises 

OIE fant Zcctnccisidhdarnes ‘a sea 3 Si ab ot 300 
457,367 | 23,968 | 95,957 | 34,274 | 438,435 | 109,272 | 499,914 40,517 | 327,431 | 375,713 | 41,095 |2,443,943 
i _ 
OIL OUTPUTS Phenix Oil and Transport.—The Kern Oil Company, Ltd.—The total 


o-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 

Output February, 1939, 21,159 tons. 
British Burmah Petroleum Com- 
a one for February, 1939: 45,873 


Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd. — Output of 
Peruvian company, February, 1939, 25,079 
tons. 


Tampico Oil, Ltd.—The total a 


curges 0° conde of of the hanks 
for February, 1939, was 53,463 s 
Total rs ended F 39, 
output Seceare’ 25, 1939 
12, 51 barrels Total output week toMarch 4, 
barrels. Total ou: rene 
1939, 56,673 barrels, Shipments for 
ruary, 1939 : Western area, 38,500 barrels 


Trinidad Ltd. The 
seu Seems, saat 


output from the company and its subsidiaries 


during F 1939, was 180,011 barrels, 
or einai 25,716 tons. . 


Trinidad Petroleum Development.— 
Output for week ended ster ngal 25, 1939, 
53,238 barrels, week to March 4, 
1939, 55,234 tana” Oe Output February, 
1939, 2751 barrels. Deliveries February, 
1939, eins purchased oil, 239,497 


from the company’s properties in fields onl Ltd.— 
eax ot a ae 1,255 bares, pee barrels. cre at La ol ourput week to February wn Ti 

respect of w royalty due including own share of oil from jointly Total output w 
Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 94 barrels, operated fields), 541,582 barrels. 12.58 bard Toa ous 


| 
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<pyzeSOPp 4eeZ2Z2799 OF 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 















































BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS a) Compare | 
ts Bale Gross Reon. Y ‘Aggregate Gross “Receipts a gape ee SS > tae Se 
ced. hea ewe | Week ending Mar. 4, 1939, before pooling ..ccccssos 56,800 | — “2300 
| 6 42/2 F ae | 4 g¢| ee | az a | Tota, 36 PEt incusiweshtantacilaonannieconeen 20,399,200 | + 205,700 
£9) 0.5 3 3 = | & #8 3 | 2 2 
i? i = | L.P.T.B, rece: receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 .. 7. 
SE|BE/3S 58/23 Cae 36 | BE) 2S | CREB seco $2 west wo June 25,1938 nnn | sae 255/000 
i wcdhcoqrelanetinert I we Sidenigtanclhnetiinee siens ee frst -B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... 30,923,828 + 676,450 
Be | | i | | | London Transport Pool receipts, year to ‘June 30, 1 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | 4 742,250 
I nn Ol BG $08 SO Sams ae gate uae) teas | 
1998 coeur 401 1603, 5 v827) 2,756 6,583, 10,008 =§QVERSEAS WEEKLY 
TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
oT. Se 268 ser] 278| 645| 913 2,325 3,069, 2,548) 5,617 17,942 | INDIAN 
cone dieses ” 345, 259) 604) 868 2,278) 2,655 2,390, 5,045, 7,323 | Soaaed sued Sth isi 
Great Western— 0 Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
Tlie 168| 210 125) 335 ses | 1,465\ 1,776| 1,166) 2,942 4,407 2 | % 
i” S iieasiiigutl 167) 201| 121) 322} 489 1,451 1,635 1,049 2,684 4,135 a $1 3 | ee _|___ Receipts *¢ i 
Sout B l 
sibel 263 57 36, 93 356) 2,341 530, 346, 876 3,217 = 1999 | +o- | 1930 | 2 
939 Sc aenahebenal =e 60| 37) 97; 365) | 2334 492 337, 829 3,165 eS Ess 1830 | or 3 | + or | 
Total— i. oe | | Bengal &N. Western | 20 [Feb 201 eranareel 4+ 1k Ri lead a taee : 
ME hinsdontssia 1104.1128| 748 1876| 2,980. 9,636 9, 707 6,874| 16,581, 26,217 | Bengal-Nagpur ...... 49 20] Eoesroool 112" 816 He 96, 630+ ois 
GE lecederebpdnes '1100 1070 712/1782 2,882 9,490) 8,609 6,532 15, 141, 24,631 | Bombay, Bar. & C.. 28 29,23,000) + 165,000 1672,78,000| — 8:86,000 
vie ken ee ees ee BS | Madras & S. Mab... | 45 10} $22,58,000) + 1,60,356, 6,42,96,326| + 34,98,962 
(a) Week ended Mar. 4. | S. Indian ............+ 45/10) _#14;86,331| ~ 1,03,065) 4,72,37,790| — 10, 38,310 
10 da 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS + 10 days. t 8 days. | 
__(000’s omitted) i 
a : 
Great es a Sa eer eet : 
LMS. | L.NER. | western | Southern | Canadian National. | 8 [Feb 28! 3,547,323/— don 26, das reel. Sg.crs ; 
sis SSM 2 as nr Canadian Pacific...... | 8 | __ 2}473,000!— 62,000) 18,895,000|— 803,000 
“Cumulative Fi eres Zz Z i | Sn eT St a 4 
ross decrease, over 
fete WHE BE esse co ecarncetne - Mm |— oe |—- 38 |- 15 |- SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN — 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, } 1939 5 | 
over second half 1937 ..........+« — 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 | — 54 | Antofagasta ........... 9 Mar. 5 £15,310) + 4,500 115,420 — 40,040 
Sw ahe Argentine N.E. ...... 35 44 rose ani] “aasaniit “h2'Soe 
9 wie 0 Mee. 5, 1939 ......) - 643 | — 619 | — 272 | — 52 B.A. and Pacific...... | 35 4 tareeeat 35,000 bits ees —1, py = 
ee ures 9 { | — 
és wecly decrease, at hatt 1939 | —71-48 | —68-77 | -30-22 | — 5-77 B.A. Central ....... w- | 33 Feb. 11) - $62,900 — oa ner 200 — 307,900 
La pared at) - - ~ 14 9 | | > >" — : : 
Laven emeh compared with eusrais aie ” * B.A. Gt. Southern... | 35 Mar. 4 "ieenea : 5,521 5,022, 022,828 = 282,133 
1927-30 seen eee eneeeerereeeeeeseneees = -—- d = 62 = 13 ’ + S | 5,099. ’ ae 
oo i aie ee oes ™ ‘ $2/90}000 + 583/950) 66,421,450, — = 5 ot38 
__ IRISH RAILWAY TRA ewe | Cnet Again «. | 39 *'\ ¥4142.059) + 36,225) 4,120,437 — 357,282 
' } , - iy + 
Gross Receivts, week ended iAgeregare Gross Receipts | Central Urugusyan.. | 34 Po an? 5 17,890) — §5,039 —'634,454.+ 13,700 
March 3, 1939 9 weeks | teopoldina 9 Mar, 4/4M1601000|— 91,000 15,645,000 + — 22,000 
(£000) (£7000) | oe ssveceneceee fea onl + oA 9.279 + 103} 188,709'+ 11,369 
Company | Mexican Railway 8 Feb. 2a ; 90,400 2.580.308 - 135,900 
ee ee ee eS ee BUTERS ccccccccccceccese i a — 
Pass | Goods | Total | P Pass. | _— | Total | United of Havana... | 35 Mar. 4. te - - 9851) 719,793 — 74,235 
ontnillasedstadls * Converted at / official rate 16 2 Besos to £, § Receints in feupaling 
pesos. ortnight. a vert at rate, eceipts in ruguayan 
te 1-6 | os | on | 148 a 3-9 | 10-7 | SmTeneY. (4) Converted at controlled free rate.” 
GD rrseseeenn vessel 1°6 0-5 2:1 | 149 3-8 | 18:7 
TE saSnisnlyindiah veel Ord 9-4 | 17-8 | 71-9 | 75-3 | 147-2 SUEZ CANAL ee 
Sillnacianadehondia seed = 9°O 11-0 20-0 71-7 83-4 | 155-1 T —y" joa0 ms ae ee ee ee ee 
jaan sees] 90°39 | 41:7 | 72-0 | 250-5 | 379-0 | 623-5 | Transit Receipts... | 8 Feb. 28| $2 4,700] + 26,200,_1,486,500'—_ 136,100 
Mc os cseeeeee] 29-0 | 41-5 | 70-5 | 247-5 | 361°7 7 | 609 609-2 $ 8 days. 
AMERICAN RAILROADS MONTHLY ' eee & ——- RETURNS 
January, 1939 Compared with Jan., 1938 i | Receipt for Month | Aggregate Receipts 3 
—ns nt Company | Ending 4. —_—_——— Hi 
Geeee Net Gross Net S| 1939 | +o | 1939 | +or— Ha 
Baltimore and Coie seeeee 11,953,000 | 1,671,000 | + 1,061,000 | + 1,374,000 | f Gross: $13,495,005, +1 +} 173, 373) lyase mags a) Text err ry ; 
Feoneyvanie Ralroad 32°897,000 pera T 451000 | 2757-000 a asi ot > ~ 31 {Nab 61801 a 736) 539,567/— 130,755 Hd 
; se eeee a ’ i TOSS — 10,736) , - 5 
‘ Pacific......---, | 15:767,000 | "936,000 | + 633,000 | + 1,399,000 | Efnespore Trac... | 5 | 28 Gross 5000, — _ 1,000'1,027,000 — “6,000 ; 
nion Pacific... sess | 11,914,000 | 1,344,000 | + 1,333,000 | + 576,000 | Suez Canal ....... 2! 28 Gross | £743,700 38,000:1,486,500 — 136, 100 
ps ata isis eens | 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown 

















ene as he oi er = 
Com *Int. *Int. Pay- | Prev *Int. Pa | Peon 
pany or Tena | _ Prev. Company or | Total woe Company j, or | Total) apie | Year : 
letlbediac cabs tFinal | Your tFinal t,t jen) | | . 
on Te 9 Baldwins | % ib \April 4 8 Paragon Tet | 10 | 10 : 
ae % Balding sreverrres | ome | oy NPE. {| 15 Lawrence (Frederici |... | 6 | 
(astern Bank ....... 7 —- Betts & Co. ...ac-.--2 $Si2t| $10 Mar. 25 $10 Lewis's Inves | Sieg! tI I7'2 
Guaranty T 3 Bradleys (Chepstow Pl)! ... 5 | ww | Maple and Co.......... | 2 ip t 3 | ‘ 7 | 
MI British Gas.........++++ 4t Tig) see 1| st Maypole Dairy (def.) | : z 
Cent. mg British Sengame iietint “ % Aon 4 eadow ‘% | 5 | 
Neregutaloe Brit. Portland Cement 15¢ 22\2 ; 221 4} | a | 
Sonata Karama ruce Peebles .......++ oi 3 5 = | 
John 1318 oe ks pate 6t| 10 \Apr. 4 813 gt 
Wana Del 10° 20 dn 5 
Wanderer 


eeeeeeeeerereee 
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Investment 


in cash per share. Rate 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend, — di 




























LONDON _ TRANSPORT BOARD 





























a oe ee dividend, unless marked ee 


























25 
1 oe 71 i" 
rH : oes 1219 (a) Paid he increased capital. pia 
5* t Free of income tax. 
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YIELDS 
ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND 
L 


culating yiel made eset — ued since last date yment, less income standard rate. Where 
yield includes profit , redempti 73, 4 ~ a Certain date the final 
int si mnpuion where socks are redeemable at or before os Seed 
calculated erence a =I sate date rien he, a vidends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
: of Gand enemas Cemanes ‘ ap ound emp : mi 3 
In cal chaitely redeemable ato certain date the isco the w 
stocks are y ro 
date of repayment oo tone i ordinary 
ithe te 2 yield on" cum. div.” shares. 
calcul —_—~ ae 





















































































Yield 
*4 ‘oe 
| Year 1939 | ‘Mar. 3) Mart | 
Mar 8, ™ S <7 
938 8 Name of Security £3. 
_— inclusive _| —_ = ant . 6S 6 
socsimsiinii ” |" iigh- | Low. | d. — Ig} 
ee lee oe |e | = | Fa & My | By | Te) Se Com, Bh ot ~1is¢ 
ee ee Me weeccnons “yy! 313 | 12/6 | 11/Lte |} cna 600 
| 6st | lp 987) + i 9 oe 5a | & Aust. 10 9 
Mis | 8 || 10stbe 103ts | coer. ais tos +1 32 9 | 75/- | 63/6 | 108 | 84. || Hambe oft +42 | 6 44 
4 i} 8 || 7 948-5 a 7 | Hong. +1/-| 
et | S| st | St | Be ieoal | aes] | 34 § Be, Ge Bs Qh Hie iy =| aE 
+ |) 991g 1 1 4 2 16 1 9 |} 1p 6} Martins ~n | Sa 
90lo | } ii 410% —1, j /4le 7 i 
je TS Bee | ah Sgt) of) okt) ae | sae Mien 4] 44 
115%, | 87g | 85le 4°, 1952-57 tei 3 61 13 lg 5a | Nat. of 613 0 
9116) 81 93 9073 || Fund. 254% +4 9 9 | § 16 ‘ 116 4a | N-of Ind 735 oe | , 4% 
13 88lg | | Fund. 3% 1959-69.. +14} 3 | 3034 282 | a |N. ase 
cr) Bt |e | Rep es | aT on I og fs) 383 
1 & i Sou, i= | NDo 3% 1894-38. til 35 fie 1S ome $a | St. of S.A. £20, £5 | 4 910 
1O1Lij6) i lo 9413 || Do, 12 0 416 || 10 ' Union Dis. : 4ll 5 
i 93 | 9612 lg | Victory Bonds 4 ee 3 161g | 1416 a) 61g by " 
Tere 100, || 108, tebe War L. 31p% af. 1952 +s] 31211 a5 | 3916 | se 9b | West. £4, £ 
10352 90l2 |) 9612 803, | Local Loans 3 5253 | +12] 3 1 0] 91/9 | 85 i insurance cd 380 
S| set ole a = sani —u| 4 020] | 50 | 400 || Atiance 4 | 245 GF 
| 2 | ! ndia — - e | 
Slzisss Beak | goin — 4) $9 "® | 2684 13, | flea) f3i60) Auden G3. tate| $8 
953 | 75 | 90 11" |) Do. als Bee | tae) \ a’ | ete 0] tee prot tu 38 
117lg | 110 |) 115g * | Dom. & Col. Govts. 103 | .. | 410 $f = |S) 2) i &Mer. 7 | 2c ot 
ag 2 | 101 || Austr, 5% 1945-75... | 10 | «. | 319 9 || , 282 2s9|| 3/2a| 3/ib |\N. (£1 , +3 | 318 6 
mei | 103i | 101 || Canada 4% aes fin Shel Sie k | 1s ii,” || $95.0 G 4 Phens . 2133 of 
1046, 97 | 1g | Lllle || Nigeria 5 1946 || 102 | — 9 0 . 41g | 6a) 6i-b)) +5/-| 21 
5 | 10912 |, 11214 ; 5% o | 42 | se ie I2¢)| : +3/=| 
A | Sila | 103) ka Ses + = : 369 | 357%, 337% sree ¢ Re. Fh wi | +1 72 : 
51213} 7 | 194 107 | an | 511 0) “Oty “S| ee 33 Rage tod- |! 1614 |... | 4 1 0 
1 i} Governments eee i} > | / 
— 79 | "Are Minne’ fhinmic iss 9] Bi%52! T2Ssq 6i6a| 6/68 |S. ‘Iny Zi with fed. || 284 | cx] 4 30 
9612 = \ tle 25 Austria a ae Sennen 58 | +i : : 5 |) i ne 1 166 US il Son C2 Keene fy.od)) gig | +14 | 2 
i} - =] tt { ,. } 
‘= | 3 | i ee Ge1970 || 942) +2 101 Bie | By | t100 | t10 investment Trusts | ns 
99 - \ 31 2 23 | Bulgar ia 71 a isis” 1612 +1 14 9 Ov 4 | Anglo-Amer. Deb. ene ji os - 8 48 
ioe | ia | ie | ae Ge 6 isa Sao) 2. | ia 10 $f) 230 =F te Sip} Anelo-Celtic Ord, | to | +173 at 
1953 | 14 372 | 28° |i China 5% (ota). ol ciel aa hel as 3 | 10¢ | 102 | Brit wo Cor Ser Osi? |< | 4 8 3 
60lg | 37 | a “| ee SOLD aaa 67i2| 4+5lg/ 12 o} 13 | 83 | Aa 65 || Debentu &c., Def. | 5619 6 23 
73g | 40 || S55lp 40'2 | Czecho-Slovakia 3%. ° 3 2 Q || 214lg | 435 Be a), For. ane, Sen DN. 1141, 5 22 
1 20 || +67lp 98 | Denmark3% ......... 82 42 4 18 || 601g 54 2 6}! Guardian Ord.... || 235 +8 18 2 
94 } 100 i Unified 4% 1 5 6 Oe) 117lg | 112 4a || Ind. and Gen. , 220 oi 5 
£0 | Egypt tish) 1212; + 12 13 3): l | & t. Trust Def. ... | 3d' 613 3 
104 84l2 || 86 11g | French 4% (Bri 2 39lo/ ... | 12 i 20812 | 8b 5a | Inves Inv. 10/- | 43/6 | + 2 2 
Ol, | 12\9 1 j p Dawes 5 ae 15 5 0 1} 211 61 Lake View 7 are { 235 + 8 5 
% 20 | 3h, Eero tesek = S 6 Se ‘143 | 126 | zee Bi 5) Mercantile Inv. ...; \Wizle |}... 2% . 
3412 | 25 eo 26\2 | Hungary Le . . 6-65 || 50 ee | Ul ; of! 11812 | L111, i. i= Inv. 5/-...... 518 5 
5819 20 8 wt pees. 28) red 1959), 50 | ... 23 36) aia 4c a Thee |160%0 3} 5 34 
Chip 3 | me 4212 Pera iia 1922...... od ie 10 0 os 16812 = ! HH | Geers Com, Dod. i74le ome 
50 35 | Poland 7% .....-.+0.+. eee 195 | 
Bel a tt Tity * eee ee a2" +2) 918 OT sry | ita | - Financial Trusts, &c.) 3| 4641 5 2 6 
os a i 83 7454 | U.K. & Stocks 312 0 | Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. e +Tlod| 4 7 : 
I renee” Sue 10812 311 0} arnt! 20/- 13} Charterhouse Inv. £1 | 13/91... | $16 o 
1155, | 101 |) pie | ee | Beisel 3% toae-98 4 + 2) 315 11} 13/9 | 12/tle|| 10 ‘Gof Lond. R Py. 4 | 2516 | $d ° 3 
117 1041, i * 2 iLCa3%.......... 91 3 1 t6l4 5) Daily i 47s ose 00 
815g | 7712 || L, pool 3% 1954-64 12 8 t2lza gety -“ -|+1/-| 9 
oni Sols } 933, 1 | Lin (36, 52 3 3 palgety £20 £5 ae |i = t1-| 4 4 ; 
¢)|, Hudson's Bay 17 /6xd. +715 43 © 
ava Invest. £1 ..... . 2 | -l4 | 4 0 
bere. fi... 8/6 i teal : 8 0 
Sudan Plant. £1...... || 31/ | 
ac | 419 0 
7 70/6 | +6d | 0 0 
jt . | Ansell’s Brewery || 2499 FL] $19 ot 
[en | % 1 3 6 7 y Pes 1 || 126/6 ter] 48 0 
ie } ae Sasol Ore. & 63/6, aul $'3 6 
Tre toe ti | 31 9 Sree Soa Sh = (aes S| 3g 
: 11312 | 10514 || ; +2 445 Guinness Ord. {1 .. 5/6 | +6d ? 0 
* 121 oo a +212 ; < : 7 | Ind & H fi | 31/9 +6d : + 0 
Tel, | este | ~ ne aa ais Meus’ &Baiessfi 73/- a 6-8 
L 8214 SR, > 8a ; ») oa 5 
a? latay | 2g 2. és Lean Ba si in| | 3 8° 
| +2 | 1.13 11 || 68/6 4a wo Def.£1)) 66/ 
153g) 2112 46 ze Nil 68/3 - and Steel 10 6 8 
5 | | S tite Nil o1 6b Re Wie te 6 8 ; 
6914 +11, 19/101, 66 Ba ee 6 9 
1 134 1 
i. son | a | iat} Mi | 8s ad 195 | Bolsover Col Grd 3 3 of 
- 1g” | Hou | ted Ni +a) 7°56 || aoe 1219! Bo Od i sm 8 
=" $72 2a sy +i eu 2 166 Gammel Laird 3). q 6 9 
15lljg) 101g 46 +1 | 5 510 1 3a Iron Ord. 6/8 2 
691, | 481, Le | 2lp 23/1019 Consett Ord.£1 6 19 2 
si | 8") 3s si) e | HE) at | Semwieese) Bs cae! £1 
“| NM esitot, 10 Do. Pref Od. £1 413 of 
‘2 |} Ni | Ni ove Ry 46/3 18 Pech Bowe £1 oa. || 25 7 6 0 
9 4lp Nil Nil B.A. & Pac, +1, Nil Till, Ord.£ 9 0 
512 314 Nil | Ni || B.A Ge. +2) Nil 73/72 t4le “|| Hadfields 10/- .... | 27 12 0 
iolz | ie | Nu Ni |G Aw Gre ‘| Sm Wl ste 2isa| Tizb| Horden Sed g1 969 
2 nid 
a s Na Nil Gan, Ba Ord + 2 : 3% 319° 196 ee Pariaers i 3 ; ot 
16 2¢ 2c Y eee 11/3 c 710 
24 20 le || Nitrate +2) 8 3 5\e 6 3 
7 | oom | 42) | ene ol Soe ins +7 Ona AE as $'8 9 
" and 5 16 3 $ 35 ot 
5 ¢ Iron 
105 ales 1 oe 29/9 Stanton Iron Lins 312 9 
iie| deal) 309 Se | ares “1138 3] ge $b | alie| Sec 1B 3 
te 6a ih, 2 soecteane oo 31 ‘412 a eee S 
' a> 330 Ta 76 | Bercy Be one Swan, 
ee ap Sic | 3a a | Be of Aime 3. + 31 33/9 3° Thomas (Ric $646 Yield worked on 4% basis 
ei ele | gaat | 82°] Be | Be ot Monk $id + ula exchange. (f) Flat yield. | (g) Yiel 9 bonis. 
: t £4414 8¢ Bk. of N.S.W. £2 eos for (e) % 
464 e | 6e Fay 2 ANZ.) Allowing for exchange () Yield tar. 
; 2 year. (d) at year basis. free of income 
. | Final dividend. (c) Dividends %. (n) ee eit ak (s) 1% paid 
Ps @) I) Yield on a5% tare ehegandy. ! reece Bay bac Gh Ned ead ne 1g 
a4 on a 10% basis. t Free of 
: 6 (@) Yield based on 40% of coupon. 
ey 
a: 
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—priees | 
eee | Lame 
Jen.110 || Dividends Pe 
inclusive Name of | Price, | » = Pric 
ee ee) ecurity | cs, 
High- | Low. | @) ©) () " a ede Yield | Year 1939 ere 
a | % © ; a| Mar. 8 an. 1 to Last aa 
me % 1939 |¢ geo l » | ar. & — two | " 
rd | | P| se" Lene | Dividends | ier 
45/412) 34/422 || tron, Coal notes \ High-| Lows | 7a Nam | Price) oS | 
$7514 $5716 ” 8 || Thornycrof &e.—cont.|| ||__est — | @) © sinbl e of Security | Mar. 250 Yi 
249 | 209 | 16 | MBs, U States Steel $1 11|) 44/41, * | Lj_et i © | | oem Age Mar. 8 
|- . || $6 bal . de —— S| . 8, 
24 | lO adie Fe) So eee Cee. 4 |,$68. | $y! “xa ?| do Pea i cciiieiniplnacuil —_—| 
5 | +16 2216 3a || Ward ele reas wares \°23 ad) +1/9 om el a7) 28 2 | saMbiwictbesien 
67/- | 58/9 | 15 26) 1212a)) Whi + Ethie | 33/1101 ses 4 0 | 12/- 3/- | Nil ¢ 20 6) Galla pene 
a mh) seine) Poneman wt | ihe Hiicdl 10.16 0 | #59 i$ | weg Nis Gallaher Lid: Ord. £1 | Taxa | om 
se! 23,| | a | meee Lee. 83 bal es 2 gimmene | eS ° 
lo} f iI 1 i} } < ec: f see i 4 Ni 
a 29 | Na Nil Br ond Sadlliaaaas 3/3 | 4+-4)od 0 } 25/119| 19/9 -|| Sa ll b Heniomenere oy 28/9xd) 1/6) 16 0 0 
di lst. | ioe | toc Bex. Col Ord. 3 Hew || 3/9 [+1012 wa | 293 | 25 | 15 a) 27126 Hawker Sid eee | +A 6:19 2 
29/9 | 23/- ¢ | 1c || Coats, nters £1... || 4/ eve i =| 12/71, 6 |i Sled cil t Siddeley (5/- |) 63/9 | 41/3 ? 
309 | liga) 21 J. & P. vee || 4/1012) + Nil 12) 8/6 26) | imp. Airwa i=) || 22/9 | | 5 0 
341 m9 | Tb ee Courtaulds £1 | 39° 10, sé | got <8 | wd é ¢. Imp. Chem Ord. Zi | 32.6 419) 812 0 
9 | 243 3 Pe eo ft | 3 ~412d) 2 | 13/119} 2 || €$2°25) c$2-t |Imp. Tobeset f° } | +6d 5 
; S 9 | + 17 6 2! 9/19!) 5} c$2- p. Toba ee |} 12, | 5 4 
“ /- || $1212 ¢ +10 b Fine Gatton Spin £1 \| 3/42 tHe 610 8 | 38 6 | a 5 3 5 00 | Inter. Ni ceo fi se ce | Nil 7 
a6 || Nil ¢|, Batons & Baldwins 1 | 24/4i2) a °nm ° | HS | 0 raw a International Te 5/- I gse1,| ~ U8] 321 ot 
45/- | 34/7) Electrical & Mit. £1 || 48/122 ee 418 6) 51 43/3 4 Nil @ Lever & Unilever = || 12/9 | +1, | 310 10 
876 | 77, 2|| 10 ¢ 10 Manufactg. 11/9 | +2/9 4 3 Ot! 6 2} Alls c| 20 «| n. & Th. OilWh 1 | 37/6 | + 3; 318 0 
we ime | Boe ¢|| Associated Elec. £1... | 9) Nil Wiig} soc’ || ob 8 |Vondon Brick 41". | 10/- | ~1/3| 20 6 6 
a || Brkish Insules pine | 45) | +2/- ) $3). | 3/9 27126) 15 a Lyons J.) Ord. 41 ~» | 48/9 |—26| "8 4 2 
Sia| a | Y 30 fl Coca bo: wl - 4 910] 302} 22/24 Tiga) 1215 M & Spen ‘A’ S)- || ego} t 6| 8 4 2 
813 | 70,9 10 ¢ 10 on Park. A 5/- | 90/- | +5)/- 413 7|| 40, 21/6 | 35. 2lsa! Phillip non... % oua| tet 3 2 2 
13 179 | 1h 8 ¢ll Generel Eleari: '3i-|| g06 | $13) * FO 40,710| 29/4%2/| i220 212 @) Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 839/450] 235 ¢ 
a. ye | heb a| Henleys (W et are | tHe! § a @ 17/71| 15/5 31g 37125 Prices Trust Ord. 5/~ H oye | 1 $16 0 
9 | 20/3 ty 2.4 et Tye. | a3) t-| 4 3 mr) a a @ | Radiati Gast Od. =f ania! axe | § 6 0 
ani! te | te] ge Siemens £1 o-| ~1¢ is 0 | 10712| 86°) “3 229 ¢ Ranks Ord. 3) “i... | somitacy § 3 § 
fio) $e | sid 91 See AE, catvocee SNS | +3)9 65 ol ee | ate 52 2212 ¢) Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 '° (312 —Thd| 5 2 0 
30/412. 6 2 ¢|| Brazil T ight, &c. | / 514 3 l- | 56/3 ec 64 «(cls (J.) Ord, 5/=... || 53,6) ad) 5 0 O 
33,9 | oe 9 6} Brnemth ‘<P par... } $103,/ 497 4 29/71o| 246 12126 2) | Seles ae Me Zi | 10/6" 5 ef 460 
BT ae a. © oe red id ee oy) 436 2 | 63.9 | 35/42 , # Ne Seek tien. pe? | a. | 49d | i“ 
6 3 London | 6 10 6 ee | ae 46 ch, Bkr.3s || ee | 4 0 
41/101 6 | +6d 6 T 25 1/6 
fits) as | 3 a Tab Giyde Valley ee. fi 1,238 | wi ae 27 si¢ | 58/9 a6 3 b Tate and Lyle £1... | 63,119 sit 418 6 
20/415 | Bea 226 es Soe 1 | 3. pat ted 46 S| 89/712 aH 3 25 a) Tob. Secrs. Ord ii ahs + 1/101, > 
#2) 28/- || Lancashi sive || 27) ti/-| 4 | ! a | Triplex Safe I Sel ciel 2 
mee) as bt Heed ge Sha ois| Pt Be | Bs Bas itera et i 43 
i 29/- Zia 51 i etro. Electric a ‘9xd) + 8 ll 34/9 19/712 7 a United D: Newall £l.. | (4)o, + Tod 5 0 
i (ae | oy Se eee oe gi (Sey 712) 3% so 80) Fd be Uke Macetos. P2041 § #8 
336 | 2 21 M | 31/6xd 454 / 55) 3a) Wi apr frs.Def./1| 26/3 | 3-3 2) 13 0 
34/9 2a 5126 h tro. £1 . ‘4a +10d) 4 9 . 15 a 50 | TeapeOr Al 2/6! 5 14 
ee / \ i d. i 4lo -+ | 3 
atilene 1 a bl| Yorkshire Blecure {i Nal 141, § 910 || 95) §) Woolworth Ord. 5 61. | 3 40 
re iy 2t a 28 é ant ae ; | 37/- +6d | ; g o| lat, o sods le ites 65/~ oe ; 
‘ eaniee fan on | ¢ sha i | 
| # inal 2g Sloot’ seo | gile | +34) 5 3 | Ms, | are | Pua $3 Ttauncen ies 4)~| 69/410 | 
433 | Qual 3° bi S. Metrop ne Li... | 92] ... | 8 7 0 | 85, 147g 95 “4 F354 6 Cons. Gide 8. At Z | ©9412] —Tiad) 5 8 9 
36,9 | So/tle Mo Stk. || “99 | 418 3 |) 48/51 14 || 30 ns b| Crown .of S.Af. £1) 67/6 | od| 7 0 OF 
37. | 28/3 15 ¢| 1219 ¢\| Al tors and Cycl <j 148unai* s| 36/412/| 20 Nil Hagley Py i dite ee 
287 | 23/3 t2le a t 5 2¢ bion eaoeated. £ | ll O | 1/- 33/11o 112 ce 15 ¢| Jo’bu (Def.) £212 i 7 | +14} § 19 6 
72! 236 | Nae io Assoc. Equip. Ord. 1) 47/6 | +1/3 } same! so 25 ‘Gg tf] Keone coee et | ani iia 3 $ 0 
032) 16/3 Nic 10 ¢ Saati Se 520 || 38/9 | +1/3 oy 6% aml ina Na $714 5| Rhokane Gare a | Se | +1/3| 6 9 > 
sa9 | 25/3 333 a 663 5 peat ms £i.. | 36/3 | +26) 4 17 5t a 14/41|| 10 Nil || Rio Tin Corp. £1... || 1ilg| +3 /12 5 0 
389 |st/1010) Sapa] 12 Dennis Y= a iceeen | -_ i276) 429) ‘oe | im | & 4 35 o| Reon Ameionetipc3i- | re ae? 
35/1 a 05 24 Ape Lucas, rel seeeee oot 1 se 0 | 128 | a | 6/- y 2(6 b} Sub Nips oe | 17/- | Sas) ae 
- - 45 Leviand ccoecee H] SE) oe 5 6 8 | 13/- ! 7 i ‘a | on Cp. 12/6 fy pd. i a} + 1g | 0 
Side 22.7 c 45 M otors | oal eee 5 j- I} 10 il | W. Witw: pd. || 715)6) + i $-3°@ 
19/71 vit om 15 b Marsis Motors Oa. "35/~" +6/10)12 5 $ 4 | ¢ ® cllWituna Gold £1 | 633 ig a =. 
- (13/1144) 40° gee Rolis- on leas | 47/- +26) 6 9 Ol- NEW sinija Paice Toni... to 
16) c|| Stand. Motor 5/- ... S36) +. (10128 10 0} ea ee 
pitta] a1 38 = seme shipping “| all tif! $3 9 || Issue [Issue| Mar. 8 “ee PRICES 
abt) ds) Mu!) a ©) Stra ays ass $]_ ee lee “We ges) 
139 | 20/- 34 3 Preseli Zi | fis] ti] 336 2 |, Rub. A | a [iagee_. Maw, & Change 
15/214| 16/A'2 Zig 512) B. &O. Be, ©. | ri 7) 6 16% pt. 2/- 2)-| ose | M/Alg-1/7le a ee 1939 | Mart 
173 Na ¢ 5 Lines Li 23/- | +1/6 0 0 [Berk ing 319%, | 97 2/1}9-2/3 , (S) 612% £.£1 an. 1/7in-i/ 1012, 1 
27/101,| 12/9 " Castle Ord. | 18/- | +1/-| 5 0 0 Brit. Rola 2/~ | 2/- s-ligpm | :.. Ess wade | 1d0| ‘er Tih, 
289 2 fn» 212 ¢ 5 and 14/6 +2/< 11 0 | 6% Pf. '20/- ! 2/1-2/2 Hiesi 312%... 97 99 i 
23.9 | 246 s = £ Ames ae pt Nil 60. 312% dbs. rt00° /Lig-1/4lapen| — 3d ee 99 | 23-253 pm |... 
BR | gg i oabiee elem| geet a" ieee | | uate | 
‘in _ seecee — cae ener tne a 2 . wee | 1 
179 | 30/6 7igb] 4 hanzie Tea £i vo | ae | te] Fas | U 6d. Sumrs.412%db| 981 | 9954-100 |... 4 
39 | 12/6 10 21 orehaut Tea £1...... 23/9 | +1/3| , 3 NIT TR 7 16-916 pm_!— 
30/101, 2.92 ; 5 oi pone oti || 35/2 T13| 8 é | as supplied by mana UST PRICES ” 
More) i? Bg? pose) BD mmm ie | tal 5 1 6 || —— nee eee a 
2/72! 15 6° all Ree the goes fe a 2 uain OM. TT vanes Association 
m9 $ Sets” soe | tis! sto ¢ | Meewtehpat Group| Mar. 8 Change; aan 
27/9 | 82/98 Serdang 2/- +1/3| 610 6) Municipal & Gen | 1939 since || Ni ——— 
63/9 | 22/~ 121 5 Angio- Oil 3/5 | «. ie $ || For. Govt. Bond | 11/6-12/6x | Mar. 1)! ame and Group| Mar. 8 Cnange 
88/11, | 4/~ ar Ap inate 6} . 97 || Limited Invest. ji/é-i2jéxd)... | Keystone.,... 1939 since 
F - + 25 ; At a a aS +3/kie 5 20 i] —_ > Sthn. a sae 4+ 6d li Rooms eiions a i4 4b Mar. 1 
eecceecesces , | cot. _ | 3 stone 2: . ly id 
90/11) £33" oe 11d ps Burmah Oil {1 ..... | Ps +3/6 "oe 0 || New — 17/3-18/- | 1s | Keystone Pex. i- bid | - ~ 
9 | 25/— || $121 6 Mexican Eadie . || 87/6 | 41/3) 411 k-Insurance 10/--10/3 | +124 Keystone Cons 143-153 | +3 
47/- | 79/10%2)) 1 26) t7i24) Shell Dombaio. | csr | iz 5k Bank & Ins | KevetomeGia. Gre} 42/215-13/1 . 
ion gta) tats semacnece | See ied si ol peed | Tg pene 8 
8 «|| 89/4lo) 43/112) as y—~-21/-* | +6d || Rub jen. “°C” | 
is? 17/L1p Trin. Pet. Dovdepsi | 92/6 | 4 a . 6¢| Invest Trust, 16/6-17/6xd* ie | Rubber & Tin | 15/--16/—xd 
23/41 16/- 5 5 Miscellaneous 47/0 7 0 | Scot. B.LI T 12/710-13/6* *: ' Brit. & Amer l/llo-1/3 . 
12) *| 19/42 9 3 &| Aerated Bread | +9 Se oe ill deb. 13/9-14/9° | || Gold Share Tst 15 6-16.6xd 3 
13/11 | 22 7 S <j Allied News. oe || 18/112] —Tied) 5 10 0 | Cornhill def. 20/9-21/9* ||Commodity 5-5/3 | +3d 
liter 22/6 3 ¢ ¢ Amal. Metal « |} 18/3 +13| 8 0 N 12/9-13.9* | +6d || Allied 5 3-5,6 4 
769 1 ged 10 10 Amal. Press 1 weve. || 22/6 +35 15 0 || National C (9* | +6d || Amer. Indus 
66/101, 58/9 2) 263 25 a Brit. . si | us +6d g : > National D. ... ee 6xd| ... thes Ind. Ist ... 7 He 9 3d 
ei, sit, ye 122 Genes, Bowe Di. 5: iH é 3 2 °| ery rsigien hatte | +34] Deo. = 14 oe a 
27/1, 37/9 a> 85 Barker (John) £1 1 | | oe | ; : | y senees 15) 1 ey 4th sans tai + 3d 
15/3 20/9 i 321 |e wh gS 412 4 i} a 50-048 tease. Eaaio. is ae 6 | +3d 
aig | 6 : Tig Te > 2/6) 3d > "ll Gilt-edged ... 96-206 | +34//C s & Mins 39 17/6 | +3d 
ws aa | Ue Nil ¢|| Bow. a 318 @| Seow ai | sae +3d || <= gt nar ewan tite 
ind a:,| 329 i? : 6 6 4|| Universal ...... esate | 434 ‘Brit imp.ist aah Pare eT 
"an 87) 3, cen OV aase = Do. ae 16/4! 17/4lox ~ | Producers stunit 16/6-17/6xd | 
ua? | 389 | Ttotg #9 British Match £1’... 4 10 Proceed te | inaed bad | ioe eens 3a 
481, 37/6 10 7 Brit.-Amer. hf ii al 2 : Do. 2nd . a(t ie one Do. 2nd Sez 96-71 | 2 
British ; ‘ e 2 : see | ‘ ie Ct. [— : . 
io) Sys Ni 2 Brockhouse 0.) £1... 2 i to ene | 3 id | +4l2d|| Ist Prov, riority | 8/9-913xd | +34 
50/6 “| a2! 15 20 Cable & Wir. Hdg.... 9 || Inv. Gas & Bl. 12/—-13/-xd | +3¢ || Do. “B” (6-196 | ... 
; . | 3 20 6) Carreras A Ord. 5 $s 31\ Inv.G 12/4ip-13/4%2 | +341 Do. 143-153 | 43d 
31/3 ES 121, 121 Crittall Mfg. 1 0 0 Inv. 2nd General 16/3-17/3 on Selective “A” 14 9-15/9xd | 13d 
13/10) 28/71 9 2 ¢|| De Havilland 5/- ? Inv. I 13/412-14/41 ; i} Do “B” 14/9-15/9 | 
lp} “gig” Tg 9 Dunlop £1 Air. £1 9 5 0} Inv eat es. 30/621 6xd +34 |] oad 15/6-16/6 | +3d 
ly | 19 10 5 Eomee & paieneeeecees 514 0} 17/~18/— 6d || Brit. Tran } 
2/101, 219 tid, 3 sree? Ore. is es 6 || Provident ...... aie Gin (Paes Si. 12/6-13/6xd | 
=e) 43/-~ ¢ Ever Ready 0/- 4 0 || Savings Unit ... 13/3-14/3 || Do 2nd 12/9-13/9 
* Bid and 751 '5 Fairey Aviation 10/- ras Security First eit | |95S Haak She aes | +34 
” Including 1 prices are free y (Ias.) & Co. £1 6 0 0 || Gold 2nd$ ar | +4) Brit Dom. . 15 6-16 6 
of 5% Een ae eute 415 0'! Gold 3rd Ser. 16/- bid | +3d || Bows Square ... 14/9-15/9xd! + 3d 
of tax. Duty. er. 12) _ 13/6-14 +3d || Brew | 19/6-20/6 | 
(p) ‘Annas per share. dividend. 13/6-14/6 | + iis CTY seeseeses 13/6- " } 7 3d 
(s) 813% paid (b) Final dividend. 3d_| | Supervised ......_|$10 ee 
aang eeeme + fe)Lanswo verrly livid .+» | $10.48-$11.39 + $0.13 
det incodse Faas) Yield worked on 6% bass. 9 
ed on 6%, basis. 
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546 THE ECONOMIST March |], 1939 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
oy oe ae ee ee Be ee ee is . . Co 
Net Profit _____ Appropriation __|} Coezespondag 
- — Payment Dividend Carried t i} — 
Comp E din of ak Reserve, | Balance || “me 
wr sale Deben- Prefce. Os ; | Forward jie Divi. 
ture Amount.) tion, etc. rofit | dend 
Interest ‘ Amount Rate Bees oy a 
% £ | 
£ : r & F ee 169,810, i] 
sacadedtiene alles Dec. 31| 226,207) 142,75 19,651, 67,714 8 9 33 | N 
pansed Deda wosoccocceecess Dec. 31 3 — 7. 8 1 500 3,598! 8,054) i 
Oxford Canal «eno Dec. 31 ’ Be ad . wo 16 La oo 3 
Electric ig ng, 7 , | v 
Clyde Valley Electrical ...... Dec. 31 es aaa 30, 450, 7 36, 136' 65,968 
Newcastle, etc., Electric ... | Dec. 31 "567 902/22 319,148, 10 488,197 76,412 824,321 10 
North Metropolitan Electric | Dec. 31 74, ‘ | | | 
.? 31| 46,360, 93 7186 74 & OE] 11,000, 41,166] 1045077) 86 
Brighton and Hove.........++- Dec. "aaa ; ’ 8,144 6 - 3,329 17,5 
East Surrey cvcdseveccccecccsoecs Dec. 31 aa 37°528 18,028 5 ae 12,403) 32/08) ; 
Swansea Gas Light sara Dec. 31 12, | ’ | hal ae | ® wt io 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. 2.787| 12-3 1,500; j . . 
Scott’s qo ge .. | Dec, 31 ae? va ’ S Me J el 
Iron, Coal a tee. 6 1 
Bairds and Dalmellington ... | Dec. 31 a 7 oat : 42,633! 75,403 15 
Grassmoor Company ........+ Dec. 31 sate 582. 175,7 7 568 5396, 7 
Lancashire Steel ............+++ Dec. 31 78, 34 12 54,225, 10 
Settle, Speakman and Co. ... | Dec. 31 16,373, 67,21 26.8 } 106,089 Nil 
Wigan Coal SPREE nooc Dec. 31 ad 121,20 a sy ; 
d Aviation | 03,505) 
Briges Motor Bodies ecececess | Dec. 31 30,7 : 116,231 The 12,765, 9 
“ Romac ” Motor Accessories | Sept. 30 0 1,6 54 u ia ; 
Rubber 2,915 4-16 | 
Java Plantations ............++. Dec. 31 oe 28,715 2 103,583 6 
Jugra Land and Carey......... ed 9028 8 4 23 Ano 10 
PRORRIIIEE |. caccnnscesccoccccnons . ’ 505 4 
Troll ........ segues Nov. 30 2,338 2, | corte 
s and Stores , 
British flees SOOTES .....0000 Dec. 31 + + 53 ~ ~ 21,845 
TNE snc obiSivcensenepiill ese See a 18,375} 10 || 29,542) 9 
Moores Stores...........ssss00s Jan. 14 12527 9,688 iat 15,178, 12} 
Roberts (J. R.) Stores .....00+ . | Feb. 14 87 500 7 ‘| 124,570, 
Swan and Edgar soeceeeeeecene ° Jan. 31 eae (c) 5.145) 25 83,717, 25 
Whiteley come. eile Jan. 31 37,1 ’ | a oi = 
Telegraphs elephones 
Hall Telephone Accessories Dec. 31 48,10 35,078, 15 co 
a cS senkeavenniil Dec. 31 296,641' 352,265 696, 4 ’ | 
Trusts 63,700 
Caledonian a piaccadiianeasdl Jan. 31 37,035, 49,2 a | : 32,574 5 
English and Scottish Invstrs. | Jan. 31 14,100, 26 on 12, 2 66,022, 2 
London Border and General | Jan. 31 20,361; 58, - 13237, 6 44,151! 6 
London and Clydesdale...... — 1 26,757 aed 41946 13 85,843 14 
Scottish Western praceeenaons ; oe. 28 = 67,1 4822 2} 28,831 3 
d Edinbg. and Dundee | Jan. 
ped Somat American Feb. 1 11,735 42,775 = 20 ul Z 
Svudhend Wenieedn deedes Dec. 31 22,066, 113,333; 67; (d) 104,7 | ‘ 
Other Companies me 5 i 5 10,394 
Arnott and Company......... Jan. 31 12,251) Dr. 1, ’ 16°6 = 68,041|| 45,434 (w) 
Berry, Wiggins and Co. ...... Dec. 31 = an ay sors 104 - 55,0001 62,93 100,903 20¢ 
Booth (James) & Co. ......... Dec. 31 30 . Y 49,37 12 30,000 ; 101, 632) 12} 
Brown Brothers ..........+0++. pen. 16 arpa 13.204. 7 1,000, 21,498|| 28,702 lot 
Buttons Limited ............ Dec. 31 ae 5,000| 11,048 33,197, N 
Horchon, BecberandCo,.. (Dee 31| taal -eeabe 4160 “4 00 oostiel 224 
i ’ an * 88 sf a - ~ a ? 9 | 
British Portland Cement“. | Dec. 31| 218,678 933,101) 1,151°779 | 100,80 «le ae A | Rags 
Harding, Tilton & Hartley... | Dec. 31 37,823 16 -_ : 10875 124 i 6271 7,618|| 35,593, 124 
Hillhead H 2 cuseunteniia — = asi , < 4 an 5,500 5 22,50 9,054 Ss 
Hine, Parker an b weceesece an. Lo > OC 57,0101; 205,9 
Hoffmann Manufacturing ... | Dec. 31| 60,8 221,141} | 282,010 et er BR BL oy 25 
Huson and Compan. Dee 31| S319, “saai) “@saia| | “atoty 0. | topo 34263) ase 15 
Illustrated London News Nov. 30 26,40 32,269|| 16,31 9,176, 13} . ae 417 28, Nil 
Illustrated Newspapers ...... Nov.30| 19 119,237} 138,502)| 71,75)... "Ys ‘ 37 Nil 
iooatl iy. | Jan-31| 60,136 917695] 15i-¢31l| e000 50500010 mec Recerca 
ES Feb. 19,0 J 42,742 62 16,09 16 B00 46331 4 
Lincoin — e Feb, 28 133 0391 «15,6 a 148,725 he 00 4 rom taaes 307 a Nil 
Mandleberg (J.) & Co. ...... Dec. 986 a ood 00 
N: — erent _ 15,600 aca <i 12,000; 21,000 34 9,741 3. 35 1259 . 
Packer H . & Co eeeerecee Dec. eee ere eee 4 j 11504 
ao : 31 Dr.65,037 Dr.253331'Dr.318368\|  ... ioso| *§ aS, fs 31,270 31,593 5 
(Thomas) & Son... | Dec, 31 27,320, = 53,600}| 11,250, 11,080 5 eee is'| 112492 
Bene ane yeas sevceseceoe . an. ~ od ~ ie U 39. “ io 10.¢ ne 44,251 75,312 12} 
i hacmequeaseneobods : ’ : 7 
Company ...... 1 9,300 B40; :14,240'| 1,500 2,000 2 1,500, 9,24 91 10 
Telesaph ¢ 1 etc. es 31,86 62,923 94,790 os 37,350 10 5.000 2,440 62,7 
ye 939 ‘000s e '0.0fCos. / 79 ° 
— ? ns } 1 47,981 a 7, a re reo : / S| ot e 
To March if eossbnidiitiete j j 19,50 54,382, 73,888|| 9,26: pe) as 
. t Free of income tax. (c) Balance of this dividend to be Full statutory dividend. 


£60,000. 


(v) Absorbed £ 


(66,000. 


wm) 108 a 10} and wae per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 





301° “1 
676°0| 662-7) 2,775°9) 2,640-5 
941-0} 961-3; 4,034-2) 3,975-6 


a 362-6) 1,478°8) 1,501°2 
729:2| 733-4) 3,246-3) 2,235-3 





424:2| 423-7} 1,808-8| 1,849-8 
mel 722-8} 3,329°5| 3,014-1 
Scotland ...... ned U38:7| 2503-5] 2,522-4 

Total ....0e |4917-1) toa 4) 20,832: massa a 20,357} 





+ Including Cumberland, eee Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(’000 bales) 
Week Total 


Variety 


seeeeeees 





Metals 


_ Sass ON Lonpon METAL EXCHANGE 





Mar. 1, | Mar. 1939 
1939” is” * 
c ‘Tons Tons ‘Tons 
Copper 6,650 6,050 59,300 
ee eaeer . | 1,205 1,250 13,150 
Lead... ccccccce 7,450 5,050 , 
Spelter ......... 3,475 5,975 35,520 
G U.K. Stocks 
Feb. 25, | Mar. 4, 
Ss : 1939 | 1939 
5 (Br. s >: Tons Tons 
ane sesersesee | 4,931 | 5,466 


Reugh . se eeeeeeeee satan 27,089 
Tin‘London and Liverpool) . 208 cn 


ee 
ee te 





METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE nr 


ended 
Feb. 26 Feb 18, Feb. 25, 
1939 


1938 1939 
weeiealen—per com. of 
pubbvubbersoete 52:40 47-10 452-3) 
Week 
Mar, 3, Feb, 23, Mar. 2, 
19 1939 1939 
4392 3306 3190 
Stocks (warehouse aid 3 F 
IM VANS) Lo .cceecesees « 8,249 5, — 5,988 
Nine Weeks ended 
Mar. 3, 1938 ‘Mar 2, 1939 
: Tons Tons 
Shipments .........ce.008 52,702 32,896 


Foods 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 





(000 quarters) 

Week ended Season to 
Fey | Mar. Mae. | Mar. 

4 
af ' | 1939 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Fron-— Sees 
N, PAIR vnssnong 665 849} 14,889) 18,959 
aa ssouectg . 148) 193} 4,841} 5,046 
r sotithecees oe 298 447| 7,352) 7,022 
Russia ..........6058 31 28) 4,265) 4,425 











WorkiD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 








Maize MEAL 
(7000 quarters) — 
Week ended [From Apr. ite 
From Feb. ke a. we 
25, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Argentina ............ 166, 253) 31,692; 13,023 
Adantic America ... 31) % ore tees 
Dan Region ..... ‘ 143) 504) 
SAE AiO. 2 G8) 5.234) 1459 
Indo-China, etc. 18 26; 1,802| 2,106 
Votal .......0004+ { 360! 495! 46,421) 33,292 
OrHER Foops Saas 
| Week ended 
Feb. 25,| Mar. 4, 
1939 | 1939 
— A ivals in London Goes: 
Danis a tau sesevecese | 13,714 | 14,054 
Canadian ........+ gepeenee ace 4,308 5,201 
AES sccsosenesnues seseevesee | 35103 | 2,934 
Lithuanian ........ ompecenses 1,966 1,909 
Polish .....s0e+e0ee Semnialdeel 3,038 | 3,153 


I a aepemamionsess 24,421 14,826 
D/d for home consumption on 5,580 


204 
Stacks, end of week... | 124,444 | 133,396 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


OTHER Foops—({cont,) _ 


a Week ended 

Feb. 25, | Mar. - 

y 1939 | 1939 

COFFEE: 

Movements in Lond, (cwt.): 

ilian—Landed ....... 296 272 

D/d for home consn. 147 213 
0 IED witsetanesccces 


» Stocks, end of week 5,443 5,467 
Central and S, American: 


Landed ....,......ccccceeees 4,773 8,030 
D/d for home cons, ... 1a 2,297 
Exports Niidiisindeihaiiedisotte 262 
Stocks, end of week ..... | 57, oe 62,717 

er kinds—Landed...... 34,247 6,992 


2 ree ae home consn. 3,301 4,646 

9 BED cccacesgeecese 494 280 

% oan ‘ol of week 140,023 | 142,089 
Meat: 








8,846 8,794 
4,786 4,848 
Mutton and lamb 2,516 2,502 
‘ork and bacon .. 934 820 
> Le seccese ° 610 624 
Sucar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
ilaiedadseabieies svsscsse | 9,255 | 7,550 
Deliveries ...........0+8 sooveee | 17,647 | 15,682 
aa Stocks, end of week ......++ + | 212,230 | 204,098 
Sales on Garden Ac. (pkgs.) 
N . India ee eeereereeee eeeeeeee 46,070 46,467 
Ss. “India levees cocvgsccecesce cece 7,251 7,962 
Ceylon ....ccsccscssevsececevee | 21,749 | 20,354 
JAVA ...00 ecee 3,094 
Sumatra ecce 288 "375 
Africa ..... cose 4,735 2,331 
Total 83,187 | 79,869 
* Weeks ended Feb. 2rd and Mar. 2nd. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL __ 


Feb. a? Mar, a 


Bamded..ccccocccccccccscece +» tons 1,215 | 1,546 


Delivered — .....cccsccessoeee tons 2,218 1,838 


Stocks, end of week ...... tons 74,769 74,477 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
000 tons) 


Week ended From Jas Jan. l to 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, 
18, 19, 18, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
















Argentine to- | 
.K, and Orders 3-2 93:4 | 47-8 
Continent ,........ 21-6 136-4 1125-8 
U.S.A. and Canada | 13-8 88-3 |104-0 
Aamapetia, Brazil, 
ecabesebdawanes 1-3 6:9 
Caloumta to— 
U.K. and Orders... | 5-9 2:6 | 15-8 
— Sipnebee ae eit 
Bom to— 
U.K. and Orders 2:2 10-1 | 16°7 
INEM ....eceee 0-5 3-2 
Madras to UK. ae me 
In to— 

Australia, ¢tc....... 0:7 12) 2:4 
Dy iivcctavéeseinnses oi or pas 
Sundries .......¢.se00e- em re 0-8 

we | 47-4 | 39-6 333-8 [323-4 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 1, Mar. 
1939" 1939" 


GAINS (per bushel 7 
Wheat, ie Cents Cents 


seeneeeee 61 
see — 


*eeeeeeee 3734 37g 


TALS 
COALS (pee 
TyDameniswo... 3:87 9-0 


Mar. 1, Mar. 8, 
1939 


1939 
ETALS ( Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Min Nia SPOt ......44- = “2 
Procagctashace-y eS ‘3 
oes i see a 

go NY. & yond — 4°53 4-52 
on i ee 5g 5g 
OD, &  ceveceeee 7 _ 

Cotton, N.¥Y., Am. mid., spot... 9° 9: 


Mar. 1, Mar. 8, 


1939 1939 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per ib. ite gaue 
Cotton, Am. Mi id. Mar... seeeee 8:60 8:62 
: Lcecdaceounse 6 -67)5 6-65 
os tine ok 
Stepee .  s 
R , N.Y., smkd. sheet spot = 166 162% 
NY do. Apr. 16%¢ 165g 
oe SEDER accoveisnees i. 200 2-73 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE 








March 


PRICES 








Il, 1939 


Mar. 1, Mar. 8, Mar. 1, Mar. 8, 
1939 1939 oe 1939 nie fe Me 6 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR (per cwt.)—-cont. s. d. GOLD & dogg 
CRAIN, er. Cubes Sf 3 23 1012 per fine ounce SOeeereeeeeres 148 3 148 
SOCRO SEO CROESESEE Es ree Eee L 24 ; 24 4l, “7a (per — fy 
Pree — Ss: 2 ¢ Crushed isrsesssservecsssssveee 22 0 22 Ug saad 
No. 2 2 N. Man. 496 ib. a aallaiaaiel 27 9 27 6 . Peeereoesensee 19 101, 20 e 0 Sesponaqarmocnpnadeveebengesecoes i 83 $ 1 8) 
Eng. Gaz. @v., per cwt. o coer 4 3 4 2 Granulated Sterecceeeeteeresrese 20 9 : 20 101g : 4 
Liv. Mar., cental eeteeeeereee 4 5 4 4 19 9 19 101g ’ 
Flour, per ib.— 93 3 a Home Grown seeseeccterensee 20 oO 20 lig MISCELLANEOUS ; 
‘d London woesecces 2} . = 9 TEA* (Auction Average (per ib.) d. d. 
' Manitoba, es store ....... oxasee A 23-3 23 3 N, India ......eecreee ccccssescceres «32°97 12-99 cane ee did _—_ Londen ae, 
Bac S. Lndin .ecscccevsserseesesreaserees 13°96 -14-08 Mn peoe age 
¥ Eng. Gaz., % GE z : z $ Ceylon SOOeereesecrcoreseceneseseece? 15-08 15-20 eee es 
Mae Li Plats, landed, 48010." 28 @ 28 0 2-0) (12S | CHEMICALS— ad ad 
io. 3 Busmne, percwt. wane. 75 7 Ae 11:19 11-03 | © Acid, citric, per ib., less 5% ..f 19 10 
me 13:45 13-67 1 Oly 1 oy 
per 8 tbs.— 4 4 s. d. s. d. sy Nitric SPPCROSCOL CCC CTE EeEEEe® : o : ‘ 
English long BIDOS.......s00c0080 44 08 0 8s 0 41 . 0 7 
4 10 4 . stemmed, 2 6 2 6 98 Oxalic, net SOereeeeoeecsesoes 0 5. 0 54 
Argentine chilled binds .....f 4 0 3 & Rhodesian 09 09 Tartaric, Baglish, ies 5%,f01 1 11 
— 1 10 od % ' 
Mutton, per 8 ib. stemmed 1 10 ; 1 ly 1 dy 
English wethers fas 5 0 Nyasaland 0 7 07 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gai. me Bar 7 
aicitonty EO 5 & 5 4 stemmed Seeeeeceeconccesencesees ; : : . 2 Ammonia, carb, esehens «per m at '0/ 0 20/0'0 
N.Z. trezen wether -etewecee 24 24 seceeeees 1 0 1 0 nw Suiphate 5 Hee at '0'0 
3 4 . 3 4 Bast Indian *eeeeernte {140 
Lamb, per 3 Ib.— aii iii i res 6s , 
N.Z. fri 4% 12 12 s. do d 
. ZO cecceecessecrseceeses ; : : Borax, Mt cerioccecstec per cwi. 36 136 
Pork, English, per $10, vn § 10 6 10 TEXTILES Nkrae‘of oda “22 per'toa B00" oo! 
BACON (per cwt.)— COTTON (per ib.) — a. a. Potash, Chiorate, net ...per ton 37/0/0  37/0:0 
vo noone 100 8 DO Raw, Mid-American 5-20 5-35 Sulphate 1000 1000 
Danish .... veevee 100 0 100 0 : EGE 7-19 7-20 . sevens PEE LON 191519 10/150 
BO « cn none 8 88 0 eR F1SF.25 | Seda Bian. cesssserne pet ton “11,00” 11100 
Ccish SOeeereereees sere es eeneee rer saree 102 eC 102 e Yarns 32’e Twist eerveccccsetees 8a 9g Crystals eecccccoccoes erccere Pet tons 3) ‘5 a 35/0 
40's Welt ........0.000 eoee 10 10lg | 5/10 5/10/0 
° . a - Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 18/126 18/126 
HAMS (per cwt.)— » 6's Twist ( : 4 2 COPRA 
Canadian 0° 2. Cloth, 32 in, Printers, 116 yds. 8 ds. IPRA (per ton)— : 
PCRS ST CHESS D SRE TEH LESS TE 4 : . : ex 16, 32’s “ot 16 4 16 6 Straits, cit Asteckecdbees ll 26 ll 11/3 
United States se eeeereneeereer terse 90 0 90 0 19x 19, 32's ere 22 a 23 0 Wert -< JS 0 S, 0 ‘ 
~  *igx is, 10 oes 97 98 Pw 5 SN OM 
OTHER FOODS in. i” 2 yds.. R 8 9 West Indian sosnsscsonnscenesseneeee| : se ; 34 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 16 15, 81g Ib. ......... ° Q a -. 
Australian iedilhiaiiadaieaiiiaaiiaaticg 114 o{ ile . FLAX (per oe af o ak ° Cape seveannansansannnnnnnannanoveneee 0 4s 0 45 
aeee ’ aeee ad 0 6! 0 6! 
New Zealand..ucecseeneenerd 117 Qt ils © coe +8 9 7 0 Dry and Drysaited Cape ......4 § $13 0 $8 
f 143 0 Pernau seeeeeseee seseesnessores") BF 80 0 Market Hides, Manchester— : ; 
ES abmeiney HT Rie 6 Slanetz Medium, ist sort ..... st aes West heavy oxandtheiter ...{ 0 42 9 f 
CHEESE cwt.)— EMP ton ! ! 
er 2 . be : I oat ae eee ee eee eee see tere 70 0 71 0 Best cow svnesssanccsonsonsessene $ a ; a 
4 Manilla, Mar.-May “ j2". 19 0 1815 ce c 
New Zealand seeeeereenensetcesses 64 0 62 0 0 5 3 0 55, 
™ RO 0 86 0 JUTE (per ton) Best calt sencnsnsnsvonsnensnessee4 oO Tho 0 7) 
English Cheddars eeeenreseresses % 0 % 0 Native lst mks., ¢c.i.f. H.A.R.B. ¥ i 
536 «53 (0 Mar.-Apr, ......+0 eeccccccsecoce 23/15/0 23'6/3 INDIGO (per Ib.) — 50 50 
DUC —_.. ..cccecssescessceccesvecoce 6 0 38 0 Ogee = c.i.f. Dundee, asiee 25/010 Bengal, gd. ced.- vi0.t0 fine 4 60 60 
COCOA (per cwt.) ie ie de ik mio ascongees f . if * eset 
sae z g.f. SECTORS ESS ePER EEE SEEDEHE 2 : = . Af. . Mar.-May i7 0 16 15 Sole Bends, 8/14 to. Oe IR { H : ; ; 
Trinidad SPOR eee a DOR SeeeeE REESE EESee 50 0 50 0 SILK (per Ib.)— 8 ¢ 3 . T Sote J 2 2 2 2 
Grenada SORES H HEHE FER Ee 32 0 31 0 ate 0 G au ee L 3 2 3 2 
COFFEE (per cmt)— 3 : 0 wat 2 aes 9 10 3 Shoulders trom DS Hides*......{ 2 : : : 
Santos supr. c. & 6. ....ccsceees 2 0 re JS 0 Blo O By 
C nee each en ‘ep {8 ° 70 ° a @ Eng. or WS do. w..00.4 i 5 i $ 
Kenya, medium eeteReeerrrscessee 7 ; = ; iile Bellies irom DS go. cssssssorone 2 oie ; - 
EGGS (per 120 | 8 th 
: (per — 10 9 10 0 2 ” Eng. or ws do. seseseoee 0 913 0 Gl, 
English (15-1512 10.) .seresseeees 2 
™ ' " ll 3 10 6 121» ; Dressing Hides { 1 0 1 0 
Danish (1515 Ib.) soniiieniesieniile 4-8 . : $ 9lo seecevetocesesoces 1 6 1 6 
FRUIT— aoe 26 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { ms. 3s 
Oranges, Valencia, !2 cases ...... as es 74:2 |: PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall. — 
” Brazilian Rio Pera ...... eee se 15 Denctonie aaaee ms ay sng 4, -- . Lond. 5 10 } 10 
ene Ee ae Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
99 Jaffa.....cs0esse0e BOKESS 12 9 13 9 MINERALS +, now. Thames— © St 0 st 
, die ied ur TUACE cecccccccccssceseceseess + ™ 
Lemons, Naples eeseveres boxes eee ets COAL (per ton) » da. s. d. Diese! SOCee eRe eeeeeseeseeee® 0 4\ot 0 Aiof 
‘ 9 0 ; 19 
" Sicilian ......... boxes¢ 35 9 —< : Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 2 : s 6 ROSIN (per ton)— 15/50 15/100 
6 J 
29 6 28 0 Durham, best gas, t.o.b, Tyne... 18 6 18 6 American PPPS ORE SE EDL ED ERRE RED Oeee L 19; 10:0 19 15 0 
Apples, Amer, (var.) ... barrelss 34 6 34 6 Sheffield, best house, at pits {2 0 22-0 RUBBER b.— Se Jee 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian f 14 0 14 0 “(24 0 24 0 St. ri smoked SOs 6 8 
— 4 : _ . Pig, Cleveland No. da... 9 «O 99 0 Fine hard Para Peeeerccreeeseorerers 0 744 0 74 
Grapes, S.Africa, Bxs.A.Lavalie) 9 9 7 1 veovssreeees 245 0 245 0 ‘SHELLAC (per ow.) — 420 0 0 
Grapefruit, Ss. African ....ccccsces — par — ares a box s 3 ” 9 nigh fens { 45 0 43 0 
= famaica  eeeeeseny “| NON-PERROUS MET. ital Spee tot — 7 . eaute LOW (per cwt.)— 16 6 16 6 
a 9 il 9 42/6/3 6/ seeeeeeareeeeerreeces 
, Jaffa, Seedless eeetee 12 0 13 y Cp SOeeeeeeeeeesaeeee 42/7/6 Be . TIMBER — 19! 15 0 19 i5 0 
eee eee { - 
» Cyprus, seediess ... O's a's Three months .....s.s:00eeeeee eis 43/1 ins _— PIES. sence pee 19'5/0 19/570 
» Texas (March Seediess)} 13 9 13 6 Standard cash ..s.sesssssssseees' 2150 As'i00 pe . 0 23/0/0 
LARD (er CWt.)— Three months seeeeeeereseeoseos 214/5 215) —— 
ish, fi bladd 50 0 50 0 214/10/0 2135/5 Rio 
irish, eeeerecreces 58 0 58 0 ar. toreign— 14/5 oo | Suenseeetouent load /0/0 2510/0 
/0 4/12/6 Teak eeeeeee ° per 4 
U.S. seccvgroonaceteessetasencensssses = ; 4 . ae 16/5/0 14/13/9 Oak logs ot one on 
CHEPER, pee ~~ fon, GOR °° 4 re Saat :Bnglish Ash Planks :..... .. y70 07/0 
Lampong (in Bond) oar : ze 0 21g Spot seeevecs nn BY s3/11/3 13/16/3 VEGETABLE OILs (per ton net)h— 
White Muntock } Gn Bond} 0 3l, ; 315 Ausrintom, and bars . , eee Linseed, maked ..........0000000++0 2 138 ae 
» » . paid) see 04 0 4 billets ecccee ff 102/0/0 Rape, refined eecccccooccocece 17/5/0 
POTATOES, (per cwt.)— Nickel, home and export .....{ 180/0/0 180/0/0 Couns, eruie GrVde cwrvemeenree 1/316 16/5/0 
spinal, King Edward, Stand 56 59 sO eee Stisdromens 13/10/0140 
a 6 0 6. 0 Antimony, Chinese Peeeeeeresreses $1/0/0 50/0/0 ia 8/17/6 8/17/6 
s dad 6. d, a 17/6 11/2/6 
‘Sane FG Mem $3 6-3 | Meliram, Chinese wn per on ohh $0.0 390 afin Cicer cme Tas. i239 
10/0 : 8. 
+ eececcesceces- 19 Tig ay 9 ennpsibiteae ane 76 tb. iG wow, | Turpentine secceessocccses POP CWL 34 6 35 6 


seranes cel 


t These for consutnption---ether wer 
prices are fuel ofl for inland than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicies—and 





